Fishing along the edge of the Gulf Stream, off Miami 
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A Tragic Ending 

NEWS of the unfortunate ending of an at- 

tempted single-handed Transatlantic pas- 
sage is contained in advices received via the 
United States Department of Commerce 
from the Maritime Tribunal of Santa Marta 
de Ortigueira, on the north coast of Spain. 
On the night of December 15th, 1937, an 
auxiliary sail boat was shipwrecked near 
Coruna and her crew lost. Pieces of wood, 
broken by the waves breaking against the 
rocks, were found and on them were discov- 
ered bronze plates revealing that the boat had 
been built by the Morse Boat-Building Cor- 
poration at Thomaston, Me., from designs by 
John Alden. Another piece of wood bore the 
penciled words ‘‘ Brevoort Cygnet.’’ 

From John Alden’s office information is 
received that the 28-foot ketch Cygnet was 
built in 1936 for Victor Brevoort, and that he 
sailed her a good part of that summer and the 
next up and down the New England coast, 
always single-handed. He left Boston early in 
August, 1937, with the announced intention 
of sailing anywhere from Marthas Vineyard 
to Florida, Bermuda, or the West Indies. 
Four months later, or on December 8th, a 
UP dispatch reported that the tiny cutter 
Cygnet had been sighted sixty miles off the 
Spanish coast by the Yugoslav steamer Kuja. 
The dispatch erroneously intimated that 
Captain Ludwig Schlimbach was on board, 
and was quoted in the January number of 
Yacutine for the purpose of pointing out 
that Captain Schlimbach had made his latest 
eastbound crossing in a steamer. Inasmuch as 
the wreckage of Brevoort’s Cygnet was picked 
up only a week subsequent to the radio report 
of the whereabouts of the alleged cutter, the 
conclusion is inescapable that she was the 
same boat. No bodies were found near the 
scene of the wreck and it seems tragically 
apparent that Brevoort was lost with the 
Cygnet. 


+ + + 


Moorings at York Harbor 


Good news for Down East cruisers comes 
with the announcement of the formation of 
the Agamenticus Yacht Club, at York 
Harbor, Me. Mt. Agamenticus, for which the 
new club is named, is the first prominent 
landmark north from Cape Ann and the 
snug harbor to which it beckons is known to 
many of the cruising fraternity. York Harbor 
is, however, subject to swift tidal currents and 
the stranger is not always happy in his 
anchorage. Thanks to the group of enthusi- 
astic racing and cruising men who have or- 
ganized the new club and to the codperation 
of the harbor master, six moorings of ap- 
proximately two tons’ weight will now be 
established for the use of visiting yachtsmen. 
This innovation might well be emulated by 
other clubs. 





CALENDAR 
Sail 
bes § — — Roosevelt Tro od — Classes X and 


= 
May 28-29 -Fourth Annual Spring Races, Off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 
May 30 — Casey Cup Race, New Bedford Y. C., New 


June at eligoland and Maas Races, Royal Ocean Rac- 
ing Club, 
= 18 — Special. Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C., 


ew Bedford, Mass. 
June i 18-25 — Kielwoch, Kiel, Germany. 
— 21 — Bermuda Race, Cruising Club of America, 


a ar ae 
June -24'— Intercollegiate Y. R. A. Regatta, Wianno, 


Mass. 
June 24 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, Conn. 
J — 25— New London-Marblehead Ocean Race, Eastern 


Cc. 
fe bse eeu sccpancie Boat Races, Poughkeepsie, 


June 25 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y. C., Toledo, O. 
July 1 — Chic o-Milwauk ukee Race, George O. Clinch and 
6" de oats . Morse Troe Chicago ¥C. 
| Fase ~ — Eleventh Annua Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
ampton 


, Va. 
July 2-4 — Blue Star Series, Santa Barbara Y. C., Santa 
Barbara, C: 

July 3 — Start of Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead- 
North Haven-Northeast Harbor-Blue Hill-Buck Har- 
bor-Isleboro. 

July 3 — Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
South Shore Y. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 16 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 
ul; 44 — Dover to Kristiansand, Royal Ocean Racing 


lub. 
~~ * 19 — > oo acne to Copenhagen, Royal Ocean 
cing 
July 33 = —_ “Chiago to to Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 
July 23 — atta, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
July 24— Copenhagen to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 
July 26 —350-Mile Long Distance Baltic Race; Warne- 
munde-Bornholm-Kiel, Deutscher Seglerverb and. 
July 27-28 — Lindsay Cup Trials psi ard Sound Inter- 
clubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mas 
July 29 — Channel Race, Royal Pinas Racing Club. 
ony Oo hae —_ Phe Annual Regatta, Edgartown 


ass. 

pes ly SAP pe — eae oe na 1 Ri Associated 
anoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, 

aay 31— petengalisen Championships, Associated 
anoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 

July 31 — July 31—August 1 — Lindsay Cup Finals (Vine- 

yard Sound Interclubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

August 1-6— Eighteenth Annual Regatta, Southern 
alifornia Y. A., Los Angeles. 

August 4-6 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


Md. 

August ees Sound Interclub Regatta, Nan- 
—— Mas 

ugust ney, a Race, Royal Ocean Racing 

Augie England. 

August 6— Eighth Annual Invitation Regatta, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, _ 

— 8-11 —-Inter-Lake Y. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 


io. 

August 9-17 — New York Y. C. Cruise — New Lon- 
on-Newport-Vineyard Haven-Marblehead-Cape Cod 
Canal-Newport. 

August 11 — Astor Cup Race, New York Y. C., Newport, 


August 11-13 or. Massachusetts Junior Cham- 
pionship. (Cummin, = os up) Edgartown, Mass. 
Au a 15 — King’s ace and Annual Regatta, New 
k Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 


Pele 15-18 — Selection Series for Beverly Y. C. (30- ~ 


Square-Metres), Marion, Mass. 

August 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., Pa- 
danaram, Mass. 

August 21-22 — Fifth Annual Cape Cod Knockabout 
Regatta, Bass River, Mass. 

August 21-27 — Special 30-Square-Metre International 
Challenge Series, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

A 23-28 — Race Week, Newport Harbour Y. C., 


August 24-26—Southern Massachusetts Women’s 
Championship. Place to Be Selected. 

August 24-26 — “R” Boat Races for Richardson Trophy, 
Yacht Racing Union, Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, O. 

August 27 — Cornfie' ld and Stratford Shoal Races, City 
Island Y. C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 27 — Start of Scandinavian Gold Cup Six-Metre 
Races, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster ee 

August 27 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y 
Portland, Maine. 

Au * 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, 


Pease 29-31 re Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
gee, Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
tember 2— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. 
tamford, Conn. 
September 3-5 — Annual Commodore's Cruise at Isth- 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Calif. 





Bie SO? 22-25 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 


. C. 
Oeletinn 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


May 21— Larchmont; 28 — Riverside; 30 — Harlem. 

June 4— Knickerbocker; 11—Seawanhaka; 18— New 
Rochelle; 25 — Manhasset Bay. 

July 1— Horseshoe Harbor; 2— American; 4-— Laroh- 
mont; 9— Indian Harbor; 16-23 — Larchmont Race 
Week; 30 — Stamford. 

August -— —. penn: 20— New York 
A. C.; 27 — Port Washington. 

September 3 — Geawenbake: 5— Larchmont; 10— Indian 

arbor; 17 — Manhasset Bay; 24— Horseshoe Harbor. 


Star Class 


May 8-10— Coppa S. A. R. il Duca d’Ancona Series, 
Livorno, Italy 
sy = —J ha Taylor Arms Trophy Series, Noroton, 


Jul 24 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 
alif. 
Jul my — Pacific Coast Championship, Santa Barbara, 


alif. 

July 15-21 — European Championships, Kiel. 

July 16-17 — Corinthian Yacht Club Invitation Series, 
Betterton, Md. 

July 16-17 — Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

July 22-24— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, Chesapeake Bay. 

July 30-August 7 — Holland Week, on Zuyderzee and 
eaedvene ar Royal Netherlands Y. C. and Royal 
Loosdrecht 

— 2-4 — cakes Corry Series, Great South 


Pini 5-6 — John egy Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 
August 12-14 — Chesapeake Lipton Trophy Series, Ches- 
apeake Bay Y. C., Eastoi Md. 
August 29-27 —_— Atiantic Coust Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound. 
September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
ries, Barnegat Bay, Seaside, 
September 12-18 — World Championship and Annual 
eeting, San Diego, Calif. 


Power 


May 15 — Albany-New York Marathon. 

see + 2 eran rate River Marathon, Ruther- 
or 

May 27-30 — Four-Leg Cruiser Race, Long Beach Y. C., 
Santa Barbara Catalina Island Y. C., and 
Coronado Y. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 30 — Race around Absecon Island for “ ng a ” Emil 
Auerbach Memorial Trophy, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 12 — New Jersey Outboard Championships, Carl- 
stadt, N. J. 

June 25-26 — Intercollegiate Championships, Coopers- 
town, N. 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

July 4— Trenton Y. C. 

July 9 — N. Y. A. C. Block Island Cruiser Race. 

Jul: ly 9-10 — en York State Outboard Championships, 

eneva, N. 
wy 31 — Marine Parade, Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn, 


August ‘4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6-7 — Central New England Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 13-14 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

Se eee 4 — Mid-West Outboard Association, Depue, 


Septe tember 9-10— Eastern Outboard Championships, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washington, D. C. 





Race Around Absecon Island 


Arrangements are being completed at 
Atlantic City, N. J., for the second annual 
race around Absecon Island, and the race, 
which is open to any type of motor boat, will 
again start and finish off the end of the steel 
pier. The 22.6-mile course, mapped out in all 
sorts of conditions, from open sea to strong 
tidal waterways, will be full of thrills for the 
contestants, and the winner of the “Judge” 
Emil Auerbach Memorial Trophy will know 
that he has been places even though he does 
end where he started. The race will be run on 
May 30th and will be sanctioned by the 
A. P. B. A. 
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Perhaps you have not realized how conveniently the purchase of 
Elco an Elco can be financed . . . how economical to maintain and 

our operate these superb cruisers and motor yachts are. 
You can start cruising on your Elco immediately, with payments 


—— spread over twelve months, on Elco’s generous Deferred Payment Plan. 
| summe And the surprising part is how low Elco’s financing charges are—far h 
this lower than when you buy an automobile, for instance. 


Furthermore, Elco cruisers have proven themselves very economical 
to maintain and operate. Average costs—including storage, overhauling, 


= ARE A YE AR maintenance, insurance, gasoline, etc. — are $575 per year on the 


Cruisette 34. Detailed figures on other models and on Elco’s Deferred H 
TO PAY Payment Plan (as well as allowance quotations on your present boat) 


will be sent you gladly—to show how easily you can own the type of i 
boat the name Elco stands for. i 
1 





Tete, « 





Custom Cruisette 34 . . . Elco’s newest cruiser model and the geason’s 
hit! Correctly called ‘‘the home afloat’’, the Cruisette 34 combines the fea- 
tures and performance of far larger boats with ease and economy of operation. 
Two separate cabins, sleeping 6 to 8... Elco’s ‘*Vibrationless Power’’. . . Sound- 
Proofing . . . Elco’s new Two-Way Steering Wheel . . . an aft cockpit big : 
enough for 4 chairs. . . speeds up to 20 m.p.h. From $6,675. 4 
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and per vb it _ Note 9 s Elco Motor Yacht 53. Her beautiful proportions give a hint of her re- 


secon forte . markable seaworthiness and the comfort of her interior arrangement. Aft is 

13 the owner’s double stateroom, with lavatory and shower, two single staterooms 
and a second lavatory. Divans in the deck saloon for extra guests bring the 
sleeping accommodations for the owner’s party to 6. Quarters for crew of 2 
and galley forward. From $25,900. 


See the newest models at Port Elco or write for 
illustrated catalogue to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom PORT ELCO (at Park Ave.), N.Y.C. 
* pe eg ‘ 
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HE candid camera doesn’t lie —¢a 

va sans dire — but how unconsciously 
mendacious picture captions. and ex- 
planations can be is once more demon- 
strated through the courtesy of Maurice 
Frank of Beverly Hills, Cal.,; who sends 
along an annotated article culled. from 
‘‘Minicam”’ and called ‘Clicking the 
Clippers.”’ 

The camera man who wrote the piece 
got a swell shot of Pan-America’s Ber- 





muda soaring over Seven Seas which he 
describes as ‘‘one of the last full-rigged 
ships at the start of aschooner race .. . 
from Nantuckett to Bermuda. . . .” 

The author boarded Seven Seas in 
Bermuda... . 

‘“‘T was balanced on the outermost tip 
of the top yard arm,” he explains 
. . . “‘the weather was clear although a 
great dark hurricane formation « of 
clouds was slowly creeping up from the 
south. The captain was still setting 
sails. I’veneverseensomanyropes. .. . 

‘“‘A mate pleaded for five minutes 
more to set a jib and received an awful 
tongue lashing. . . . ‘Look alive you 
*#***? and Capt. M—— let out enough 
epithets to blister a teak deck’.”’ 

Photographed astride a tops’! yard, 
the intrepid cameradict describes him- 
self as ‘“‘the figure on the boom”. . 
and a really beautiful snap of Seven 
Seas in a beam sea, a crest level with her 
bulwarks for half her length, he cap- 
tions . . . ““Seudding before a heavy 
WR 


Controversy continues to rage about 
the names of the masts in the seven- 
masted Thomas W. Lawson, fore ’n aft 
prodigy of sail... .So far, no two 
correspondents have agreed on the 
matter. ... 

My latest contributions on the sub- 
ject are from two former officers of the 
schooner herself. 

Erland D. Deber of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Fore River 
Plant, where the Lawson was built, for- 
wards some comments on her by a 
former first officer who dubs her sticks 
as follows: fore, main, mizzen, jigger, 
driver, chaser and spanker. . 

“‘ Nevertheless, ” he adds, ‘‘ we usually 
called them in numerical order — 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 and spanker. .. . 

“She was unquestionably the last 
word in schooner rig ever seen. From 
her engine room, forward under the 
foc’sle head, steam heat was supplied to 


cabins and foce’sle....A dynamo 
furnished electric lighting. . . . What- 
ever there was in the way of hauling or 
hoisting was done by steam. . . . She 
had high bulwarks and so was nearly 
always dry on deck. . . . She carried 
five topmast staysails, her lowermasts 
were iron and her topmasts wood... . 
Mast hoops on the lowermasts were 
iron and made quite a noise when the 
vessel was wallowing ina sea... . 

“With her enormously high bow it 
was impossible to tack ship. We always 
had to wear around or anchor — which 
was done often. . . . I made the third, 
fourth and fifth trip in her and she was 
the most comfortable ship on tke 
coast. ... 

“Once, in the Gulf of Mexico, with 
only two lowers set, she laid over al- 
most on her beam ends, which shows 
that when light she was quite cranky. 
. .. In her career as a coal carrier, 
when loaded and with a stiff breeze, she 
would pass anything afloat, and it used 
to amuse us the way we'd sight a 
steamer ahead and overhaul her. . . .” 


And the following, from another for- 
mer officer of the Lawson — Capt. 
H. B. McLeod (Bluenose). 

“T purchased your March edition 
. . . to see just what sort of ‘mariners’ 
contributed to same and I noticed the 
paragraphs on ‘the names of the seven 
masts of a seven-masted schooner’ & I 
most certainly did feel I had got my 
fifty cents worth from that discussion 
alone. 

“The writer, a deep water mariner 
since 1894, sailing always in square-rig- 
gers and large schooners, off shore, 
working up from deck boy to master of 
a four-masted bark, and having served 
for two years on the only seven-master 
ever built, would like to submit the 
proper names of the seven masts on the 
Lawson viz: 

‘“‘Fore, main, mizzen, jigger, 
2 3 4 


1 
spanker, pusher & driver 
5 6 


“In naming. the masts of any 
schooner, or vessel, from the 7-master 
to a 2-master, you have only to omit 
the ‘last’, working backwards. 

“The Thomas W. Lawson carried 7 
lower fore & aft sails, 7 gaff-topsails, 6 


staysails, a foretopmast staysail, inner - 


jib, outer jib, and flying jib, all of which 
were handled by a crew of a Master, 
Chief Mate, Second Mate, Engineer 
ne 8 seamen, besides a cook and stew- 
ard. 

“The full two years I sailed on the 
Lawson I never saw any of the lowers 
reefed, winter or summer, «& it had to be 
blowing pretty hard for her to haul 
down the gaff topsails. ... . The Law- 
son was wrecked on the Scillies, in the 
English Channel. . . .” 


Mr. Deber’s interest in the Lawson is 
kinda academic andimpersonal but when 
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it comes to the Stars, Erland gets quite 
worked up. 

Says he, ‘“‘I have examined the new 
German rig on the Stars and was dis- 
appointed to find that ‘a motor-driven, 
built-in slide rule’ was not included in 
the outfit. 

“‘T believe that loose-footed mainsails 
were barred out in the Star Class and, 
if so, on what grounds is the German 
Nightmare allowed? . . . I would love 
to see the crew, with a screw driver, 
shifting the boom gripes in a smart 
breeze. . . .” 


Carl Haffenreffer, of Herreshoff’s, 
divulges that Jeff Davis, YacutTine’s 
Narragansett Bay correspondent, is not 
only a shrewd critic of yacht racing but 
also of pie... . 

Jeff, with a record consumption of 
three pies a day for a week, qualified as 
the sole male member of the board of 
judges which presided over the Rhode 
Island State pie contest at which Rhode 
Island’s pie queen was crowned with a 
pie panoply... . 

Like all proper sailor men Jeff is never 
without a knife... . ‘‘You never 
know,”’ he explains, ‘‘when you’re going 
to run afoul of a pie... . Ill take 
oe” SC. 


“Esquire,” that textbook of Chic 
Sailors, has a page in the May issue that 
Geoff. Smith obligingly called to my 
attention. 

There’s a picture of a couple of guys 
idling in the cockpit of a sailing craft, 
hard on the wind, with no sail set and 
nothing on which to set sail so far as the 
eye can see. Incidentally, she’s on the 
beach. . . . One guy has daubed a lot 
of paint on his pants, and the idea is 
that paint-on-the-pants is fashionable 
these days for slackers-in-slacks — or 
something. 

Geoff. comments: ‘It’s just too dev- 
astating to learn that the old pair of 
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pants I had on when I sat in the red- 
lead bucket last fall is now recognized as 
the dernier cri . . . and wouldn’t you 
just love to go knocking about the boat 
yard ‘curling’ a rope or bending canvas 
(whatever that is, my dear!)! 

“‘T’ve never seen so much strain on & 
main sheet minus mainsail and boom.” 

Do look up the picture, Chic Sailors 
It’s on page 116 of that he-man mag. fo 
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2 QD, Z Diesel friends are at your service in even 
Z wider measure 
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F you are one of the 
thousands of users of 
Winton Diesel en- 

gines — this is welcome news 

aboutanold friendand shipmate. 


In fact, if you own or operate 
almost any type of power craft 
—it is of especially important 
significance to you. 


Now that the men, the plant, 
the facilities that made Winton 
Diesel engines so deservedly 
famous are flying the GM Diesel 
Power ensign—their noted ser- 
vice and their Diesel’s famed 
economies are made available 
to more power users on a wider 
scale than ever before. 


NIA.A NEW DAY 
@ SEASONED MASTER _ 
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Under the GM Diesel emblem, your Winton ©" 


W hat Winton andthe menat her 
helm have already contributed 
—in advancing the Diesel’s reli- 
ability while reducing its bulk 
and weight — is extended even 
further in this new enterprise. 


Your Winton friends are now 
your GM Diesel Power friends 
—still “‘at home” to your letters 
and calls at the same address, 
Cleveland, Ohio, although there 
is a new name on the door. 


ENERAL MOTORS 


SALES COR RATION 


DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION °* Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Trent Waterway winds through a beautiful stretch of countryside 


A VACATION VOYAGE TO LAKE SUPERIOR 


A 1300-Mile Voyage by Three Amateur Sailors 


By CHARLOTTE H. CLARK 


WO boys, ten and twelve years, perhaps, stood on the 
[vine at Trenton, Ontario, admiring our boat which we 

were tying up for a shore visit. One of them finally 
spoke. ‘‘I’d like a boat, just like that,” he said. 

“You’ve got a car, haven’t you?” 

The first speaker chewed a piece of snake grass thought- 
fully before he made answer, ‘‘ But a boat is different; you’ve 
got all the room you want, people don’t crowd you off the 
water and you feel like no one has ever done what you’re 
doing before.”’ 

The boys had unknowingly expressed the poet’s thought 
that ‘solitude is needful to the imagination.”’ Furthermore, 
the courtesy of the seamen and people whose business it is to 
serve seamen, their invariable ‘‘Take your time, take your 
time” or ‘Give us your line there, we’ll tie you up,” is 
typical of a mode of life that is nearly extinct in this world 
of speed and power. A vacation spent in cruising 7s a vaca- 
tion. Our eruise began the last Friday of July. At 10:20 a.m. 
the Helen, a 32-foot cruiser built by the Richardson Boat 
Company of North Tonawanda, headed eastward on the 


Erie Canal for the first lap of a 1300-mile journey to the 
western edge of the Apostle Group of islands at the western 
end of Lake Superior. 

‘“‘Goodby, good luck,” called a company official as he 
threw off our lines and we slipped away from the boat com- 
pany’s wharf. 

For those timid souls who at this point may say, ‘‘Oh, 
a jaunt like that is all right for people who have always been 
used to cruising but not for me —!” a description of the 
crew might be encouraging. The Captain and owner did 
know engines and his 91 hp. Gray motor was an open book 
for him. He had, however, never navigated large bodies of 
water and this trip included crossing Lake Ontario, Georgian 
Bay and the North Channel and cruising the entire length of 
Lake Superior. His chart work up to this point had been 
theoretical and he had never made a trip of this kind before. 
His wife — her nautical titles were legion, Admiral, mate or 
galley slave, as the occasion demanded — had for years been 
lukewarm to her husband’s enthusiasm for a small boat 
that he could navigate himself. Moreover, she had some 
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reputation for being queasy in mildly rough weather. Her 
namesake, the Helen, had partially won her, but not com- 
pletely, when we left the Tonawanda dock. The third mem- 
ber, the Admiral’s sister, started as supercargo diarist but 
filled in as helmsman, deck hand or cook. The two women 
were lubbers, their entire achievement with small craft 
having consisted in getting off a gangplank with a picnic 
basket without falling in. The canal was good training 
ground, as the chart of the course will show. 

At noon of the first day, when we had stowed the luggage, 
tried the bunks, compared the advantages of the forward 
and after decks and each had taken a trick at the wheel, 
we entered our first lock, at Lockport. It was here that a 
technique for locking through was evolved, necessity as 
usual responsible for the offspring. The Captain steered, the 
Admiral sat on the bow ready to reénforce the efficacy of 
bumpers and hay bags, and the deckhand took a position: in 
the stern and, as the boat was lowered in the lock, held to the 
rungs of the iron ladders fastened to the sides of the lock. 
Thus the boat was held in position as the water filled the 
lock or was emptied from it, to head out when the gates were 
opened. It was here, also, that the deckhand decided to learn 
the language of the sea if possible for, in answer to the Cap- 
tain’s query: ‘Why don’t you use the boathook to catch the 
rungs?” she shrilled back: “I’m afraid I’ll rip the roof off 
the back porch!” 

Rochester was the end of the first day’s run and the 
Helen tied up at 8:05 p.m. at the Genesee Aquatic Club 
after a run of 78 miles. 

On the greater portion of this waterway, a speed limit of 
six miles an hour is enforced, a fair rate for a new craft in 
green hands though later on, as accomplished sailors on the 
Trent Waterway and the Great Lakes, our usual speed was 
twelve miles an hour. 

The morning of the second day dawned for the crew at 
5:10 a.m. At this hour the Admiral, never an early riser by 
choice, was always a galley slave and the Captain was in full 
command. But even galley slaves’ hearts were light as hot 
coffee and toast were eaten in the bridge cabin, the sun 
shining comfortably warm, the lovely New York country- 
side slipping by on either hand. 

Anyone familiar with this country will remember the 
drowsy old houses along the banks, gardens and green lawns 
sloping to the very edge of the water, the nearby blue hills, 
the bends of the canal showing unexpected and lovely vistas, 
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the dream of old Governor Clinton come true. Perhaps, too, 
they will remember the barges bound to Buffalo or Rochester 
from New York and Brooklyn, sometimes three or four fol- 
lowing the red funneled tug and bearing comfortable, de- 
pendable names such as Mary O’Toole or Katie Reilly. 
Almost invariably these barges had a dog running along the 
deck, barking joyfully, and at the after end, under an awn- 
ing, a bed spring suspended from four uprights on which 
reclined, probably, Mary or Katie herself. 

Our only real excitement on this leg of the voyage was 
caused by a tug with four canal boats which swung far to 
port on a bend in the river, crowding the Helen uncomforta- 
bly close to the bank. That night we docked at Phoenix and 
a carnival with a merry-go-round close at hand was but a 
lullaby to the crew of the Helen. On Sunday morning, after 
filling the gas tanks, we passed through the last of the eight 
locks of the Oswego Canal and at 11:10 a.m. cleared Oswego 
Harbor and headed across Lake Ontario for the entrance to 
the Bay of Quinte, the gateway to the Trent Waterway. 

A fresh breeze blew from the west but the Helen, testing 
her seaworthiness for the first time, rode the waves like a 
gull. As the shore line of the United States disappeared and 
we looked across the white-capped water, seeing no sail, no 
sign of life, a curious feeling, not unpleasant, of independence 
came over at least one of the crew. A feeling that no one on 
earth could give much help if the occasion arose, that it was 
up to one’s self. This feeling increased as the wind freshened 
and the waves, which had been pleasantly rolling, began to 
get choppy and still more choppy. The cheese sandwich, 
eaten in the first flush of enthusiasm as we rode the Ontario 
waves, was not digesting as it should. Here the diarist, acting 
at the time as steersman, made a discovery. The Captain, 
who had charted the course, gave directions to hold to 263 
degrees and the helmsman discovered that one kept a much 
straighter path holding to a speck in the sky or even an 
imaginary spot on the horizon, for the waves tossed the boat 
too quickly to steer easily by compass alone, and she also 
came to find that she was never sick at sea so long as she 
held the wheel. 

A squall was gathering in the west as Main Duck Light 
was sighted, the Captain’s charting proving cerrect, but the 
wind and rain were such that he decided to alter course and 
steer west for the lee of False Duck Island. There we lay 
until the blow was over and, at 5:05 p.m., passed the Point 
Pleasant Light and entered the calm waters of Adolphous 
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Reach. We anchored in MacDonald’s Cove, a 
lovely little bay which must be well known to 
yachtsmen as several fine craft put in there for the 
night. 

Monday morning dawned so beautiful, so clear, 
that every pointed fir, every farm house and church 
steeple seemed chiseled against the blue sky. The 
shore line of Adolphous Reach was like an old 
world countryside for each little settlement built 
along the steep sides of the wooded hills was 
crowned with a sturdy gray stone church of such 
size that it seemed out of all proportion to the tiny 
group of dwellings clustered about it. 

We sighted the Minnie Blakely Shoals, passed 
through Nigger Narrows, Belleville shining on the 
far shore, and on through the Bay of Quinte to our 
port of entry, Trenton, at the western end. Here 
we prepared to declare at the Custom House, get 
the charts of the Trent-Waterway and purchase 
general supplies. 

Just before entering Trenton Harbor, we had a 
demonstration of the courtesy of the Canadians. 
At our stern flew the American flag, on our bow 
the Canadian, sign of a visiting craft. Up to this 
time the Admiral and I had not had time to learn 
even the simple rules of navigation, such as ‘‘red 
buoys on the right, upstream.”’ The Captain was 
shaving and the crew, completely engrossed with 
the changing scene, were not particularly intent on 
steering, when out from the government airport 
near Trenton came a plane which circled us several 
times, then swooped toward us, coming very near. 


The flight of two locks at Campbell- 
ford, on the Trent Waterway, has a 
total lift of 48 feet. Right, the lift lock 
at Kirkfield has two huge pans into 
one of which the boat is floated, pans 
and boat being then shifted from a 
higher level to a lower one and vice 
versa. There are only a few locks of 
this type in the world 


Lei:, storm warnings held us up for 
several days at the Sault where 
“Helen” was berthed in the now 
unused Poe Lock 



















































The “‘Helen” at the foot of one of the marine railways 

over which boats are transported on a cradle from one 

level to another. Below, the bridge over the Severn 
River which is a section of the Trent Waterway 
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Several times the pilot repeated this until finally the Cap- 
tain, cutting short his shave, said, ‘‘ What does that fellow 
mean?” By this time the plane was flying so close that we 
could see the pilot pointing to our left and we saw that we 
were out of the channel, which, though well buoyed, we had 
failed to enter. We changed our course and the plane shot 
back to the landing field. 

At Trenton we found that it was Bank Holiday. Whether 
we could declare ourselves, whether we could obtain the 
charts, indeed, whether we could get gas or ice or whether the 
swing bridge would open for us until Tuesday morning, was 
problematical. But with patience all was accomplished and, 
at 1:52 p.m., we cast off from the Trenton dock, sounded our 
horn for the swing bridge and entered the Trent Waterway. 

It was on a summer day over 300 years ago that Samuel 
Champlain started from this same spot on a cruise over the 
same highway of rivers and lakes to the Georgian Bay 
country. A cruise through these waters is an amazing and 
delightful experience. Many people, and up to this time the 
crew of the Helen among them, are unaware of what a splen- 
did waterway the Canadian Government has provided for 
pleasure craft. For 250 miles through the Province of On- 
tario winds a channel embracing rivers, canals, lakes, large 
‘and small but always beautiful, hospitable towns, charming 
villages. There are 44 locks, two marine railways and as kind 
and helpful employees as are to be found the world over. 

At 2:00 p.m. we entered master lock number one and the 
keeper gave us a welcome worthy of royalty. He plucked a 
bouquet from his tidy garden of pink poppies and orange 
nasturtiums and presented it to the Admiral with a courtly 
bow. He posed for his picture and it was he who gave us our 
watchword, ‘‘Take your time.” Said he, ‘‘ You'll get there in 
the end and you'll have a good time going.” 

We locked through eight times that day and tied up at 
sundown just above Lock Eight where, after a swim in the 
clear, cold water, a supper of tomatoes and great red rasp- 
berries that Ontario excels in raising, the crew turned in, leg 
muscles a little stiff and backs a little bent. 

The second day we made eleven locks, crossed Rice Lake, 
a body of water which reminds one of a Norwegian fiord. 
The charts of these waterways are pure romance for, in 
addition to careful markings of channels with stumps and 





At many of the locks the banks are handsomely planted and are small parks in appearance 








shoals on either side, of bridges and locks and wharves, the ( 
countryside with its woods and hills and marsh lands is 
clearly indicated. At one time Rice Lake was crossed by a 


bridge at its narrowest point. This bridge has fallen and it is 
necessary to follow the chart carefully, there being no buoys 
to mark the channel, in order to avoid the submerged piers. 

At Peterborough we tied up for the night at the govern- 
ment wharf. Peterborough is one of those places that you plan 
to visit again, and I mean to. It has fine china and woolen 
stores, good restaurants and pastry shops and the Peter- | 
borough Canoe Works enchanted the Captain. We left the 
town reluctantly the following afternoon and entered the 
great Peterborough Lock, a hydraulic lift of more than 60 
feet. This and the Kirkfield Lock, a little further on, operate 
differently from the other locks. In fact, there are only a few 
of these lift locks in the world, of which the Peterborough 
Lock is the largest. Two huge, opposed pan hydraulic eleva- 
tors, each 33 by 139 feet, normally filled with eight feet of — 
water weighing more than 1000 tons, are balanced so per- 
fectly that when the water in the pan on the upper level is 
increased, it descends, forcing up its twin on the lower level. 

From Peterborough on, the scenery grew even more 
beautiful. The Kawartha Lakes, with wooded shores and 
gray rock islands, the farm lands with ripening grain fields ~ 
like patchwork squares on the Ontario hills, the villages and 
summer colonies, all peaceful in the August sunshine, seemed 
to spell contentment and plenty. bs 

Looking through the log I find this note: “‘ August 5. Fine 
day. Lovesick Lock, 8:00 a.m. ‘Jigs’ swam beside us.” I 
remembered a rough haired, keen little dog that watched 
eagerly on the edge of the lock till the gate was opened and 
then leaped into the water, swimming dangerously along 
beside our propeller. His master, the lockkeeper, said that 
“Jigs” had had a good beating every day for this bad habit 
but so far the only result was that he returned home by a 
circuitous route, and only after an absence of several hours. ~ 
Another entry that day reads: ‘Two Chippewa Indians © 
pointed out our channel and, learning they were paddling 14 © 
miles to Bobeaygeon to peddle their Indian wares, we took ~ 
them aboard and towed their canoe while they examined 
with interest the compass, charts and motor.” 

(Continued on page 132) 

















































The Custom Model of this well-known’ standardized motor 
cruiser is an attractive craft, with pleasing lines‘and generous 
beam. She is 34’ 6” in length over all, 10’ 6’’ beam and 9’ 7” 
draft. Her power plant is a Chrysler Crown engine fitted with 
reduction gear. This 90 horse power motor gives the boat a 
speed of 15 to 17 m.p.h. Twin engines give speeds up to 20 
m.p.h. Above is the “Two-Way” steering wheel which may be 
et in either vertical or horizontal position, while below are 
views of the interior with its three-berth cabin and well- 
equipped galley. Three more persons may be accommodated 
inthe deckhouse. At the right is the boat herself, photographed 
off Miami recently. 
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A BREEZY DAY ON THE ROAD TO HONOLULU 


The schooner “‘Paisano” dips her main boom in the crest of a sea. From a photograph by John Swope 
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With lee rail awash, mainsail stowed, and a bone in her teeth, the yawl drives along under short sail 


TO BERMUDA 


IN NOVEMBER 


A Deep Water Sailor Looks at the Modern Ocean Cruiser 


By LINCOLN COLCORD 


and the West Indies in a large first winter voyage in a modern jib-headed cruiser. 


[: fall I cruised to Bermuda [he author, brought up under square rig, makes his dusting. The boat herself was staunch 


yawl of the latest ocean-racing 


His comparisons and strictures concern the type we eae 
are developing for offshore work, and modern tend- safely and the mast didn’t go over- 


enough; at least we came through 


pattern, designed by a prominent firm _ encies in rig, and are not criticism of a particular board. But serious and, to my mind, 
of naval architects and launched only __ vessel, except as the boat he was in happened to dangerous faults developed on every 
four months: previously. We sailed typify the modern trend. His conclusions are his — hand. 


from Boston. the 18th of November own and are not necessarily those of the editors. 
b 


arrived at St. George’s, Bermuda, in 

614 days, and lay at Hamilton a week and a half making 
repairs. We sailed again from Bermuda December Ist, laid 
a south course for Sombrero Light in Anegada Passage, 
made an excellent landfall, and arrived at Philipsburg, 
St. Martin, 900 miles away, in 714 days. 

Both before and after Bermuda we were hove to for a day 
and a half in a veritable hurricane, which makes our time 
very good. We had exceptionally severe weather all the way, 
weather such as is never encountered in the season of the 
Bermuda Race. Even the trade winds were blowing at Force 
6 when we picked them up; this figure we had from the logs 
0! steamships passing through the region. 

It was weather to test a boat and show up virtues as well 
as defieiencies. We saw what the ultra-modern cruising de- 
sign, rig and equipment can stand; I doubt if a boat of this 
type ever has been subjected to a heavier or more continuous 


I want to make this point clear, be- 
cause I have no intention of blaming 
the boat for what happened. Men are always to blame, 
never boats. After all, men design and build and sail boats; 
the boats themselves are helpless in the matter. And every 
boat tries to do her best. If she is asked to do the impossible, 
and fails, she is only the victim of bad judgment on the 
part of men. 

The vessel we had was a beautiful big yawl, 72 feet over 
all, 50 feet on the water line, 154% feet beam, an unusually 
high-sided craft with 10-inch bulwarks fore and aft, long 
tapering ends, and a lovely sheer. She carried a hollow 
mainmast 90 feet long, a splendid piece of modern mast- 
work, with a 70-foot hoist for a noble jib-headed mainsail. 
No bowsprit, of course; her headstays came down to the hull 
and all her headsails were inboard. A permanent main back- 
stay set up to a deck plate abaft the jigger mast but pre- 
venter backstays had to be handled constantly as well. 
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All three booms were handsome hollow spars, the jigger and 
fore staysail rather light, the main a massive square stick 
to hold down the heavy sail. 

The ship’s company when we sailed from Boston consisted 
of ten people. Samuel Eliot Morison, the Harvard historian, 
who was having his sabbatical year, had chartered the boat 
and asked us to go along. I was taking my wife and my six- 
year-old son. Sam’s wife was to join us at Bermuda. Sam is 
a coastwise seaman of long experience; I’ve sailed with him 
for a dozen years in his sweet yawl Jdler, under the flag of 
the Cruising Club. You can’t write a nautical classic like 
The Maritime History of Massachusetts without having the 
right feeling for ships and the sea. 

Burnham Porter, of Boston, whose cutter Roarin’ Bessie 
also flies the Cruising Club flag, elected to join the ship and 
run the galley. This worked out badly for him, because he 
wanted to cook 12 hours and sail the other 12 hours; it wore 
him down, although he’s a husky brute. Burnham is prob- 
ably the best natured human being who ever stepped a deck. 
He came within an ace of going overboard in a 70-mile blow. 

Jack McElroy, who holds a master’s certificate in steam, 
can hand, reef and steer, and is perhaps the next best natured 
human being who ever stepped a deck, was to navigate us to 
Bermuda and teach Sam how to shoot stars and keep his 
Sumner lines untangled. And at the last minute Bill Mills — 
tally three for the Cruising Club — hopped aboard with a 
far-away look in his eye that reflected nothing but a silly love 
of the sea and a desire to steer all night and sleep in wet 
clothes and growl at the misery of it all and have a glorious 
time. 

Forward we had a first class crew. Captain Leslie Bourget, 
new to the boat, was as fine a practical seaman as you could 
ask for, thirty years at sea under sail but still only forty-four 
years old, quick as a cat and resourceful in every emergency. 
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The seas picked up offshore and the Gulf Stream was 
like a continuous tide rip in which we pitched heavily 


Needless to say, he came from Maine. Engineer 
Donald McMinn (also new to the boat, and also 
from Maine) was one of your natural born mechan- 
ical detectives, who love to have gadgets go wrong 
so they can put them right. Don found plenty to do 
every day. 

Egon Bergstad, a strapping Swedish lad from 
Quincy, completed the crew; he had been with the 
boat since her launch but hadn’t previously met the 
ocean. He was the only man aboard who had seen 
her under sail before our departure from Boston. 
This may sound alarming to some but it was all 
right. It isn’t necessary to know a particular boat 
but only to know boats. A good seaman can learn 
any sailing craft in a short while after the first 
breeze of wind strikes her. 

And we had plenty of good seamanship on board. 
Captain Bourget had spent his life in every kind of 
sailing rig. Bill Mills had been around the world in 
the four-masted bark Parma. I had been born and 
brought up at sea in square-rig days. Sam and 
Burnham had cruised in New England waters 
since childhood; Jack had been mate of a tanker 
running to the Gulf of Mexico; Egon had been a 
cruising hand for five years. 

For my part, I had satisfied myself that the 
vessel in question was well built and seaworthy as 
to hull. What might happen aloft, I was curious to 
see. I had joined her only an hour before we sailed, 
with no time to overhaul her equipment; since she 
was brand new and properly accredited, it was to be 
presumed that gear and gadgets would pass muster. 

At the last minute, however, we ran into a disturbing 
thing. This large and powerful vessel had nothing forward 
but a small electric winch for getting a single anchor, and 
only 30 fathoms of chain in the locker! The second anchor 
was streamed with a manila cable — and we were going 
down among coral bottoms. We also were calling at certain 
steep-to islands, such as Dominica, where often you have to 
pay out 20 fathoms of chain to reach bottom at all. The 
electric winch had no adequate hand gear to fall back on 
and it hadn’t power enough to take in chain in a stiff breeze. 
In fact, it was a device solely for use in coastwise cruising 
under rather ideal conditions. 

We had ten people aboard and were crossing the ocean; 
we might get caught on the lee shore of a barrier reef. But, 
rather than hold things up at the start, we ordered 30 
fathoms more chain to be shipped by freight to Bermuda, 
and sailed as we were. I would be the first to agree that no 
seaman should have done so. But we took the chance and, 
by good luck and careful nursing, the little electric winch 
continued to work as long as I was aboard. 

The reason for this unseamanlike condition, I understand, 
is that boats cut away narrowly forward cannot carry the 
extra weight of chain there without spoiling their trim. There 
is only one sane answer. A vessel for ocean cruising must be 
so designed that she has sufficient bearing on the water for- 
ward to sustain her necessary ground tackle. Otherwise 
her design is fundamentally at fault. 

This, of course, doesn’t explain the little electric winch. 
I have no objection to the idea of an electric winch and can 
see its practicability for coastwise cruising with plenty of 
quiet harbors. But the winch we had was altogether too 
small. Until this device has been perfected in much larger 
sizes and combined with a heavy hand windlass to fall back 
on, it has no place on a boat 72 feet long. As for chain, such a 
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Whenever the wind blew with any power, the 
boat put her lee rail down to the water’s edge 


boat should have a lot of it. Personally, I would 
rather have 75 fathoms on one anchor, and run the 
second anchor down on the same chain in a bad 
situation. 

We sailed from Boston November 15th, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and slopped across Massa- 
chusetts Bay towards Race Point, half the time un- 
der power. A bad easterly storm had just gone up 
the coast (it had sunk a Greek steamer off Hat- 
teras) and a heavy ground swell was running but 
the wind, still from the eastward, was light and 
variable. From my brother-in-law, Charles F. 
Brooks, who runs the Blue Hill Observatory at 
Milton, we had all the weather reports available. 
Nothing much was in prospect for that day;,a 
clear-off from the westward was predicted for the 
day following. These forecasts were accurately 
fulfilled. 

The westerly clear-off struck us in a squall on 
the outside of Cape Cod at 2:30 the next morning. 
At first, we were able to carry a full mainsail but 
during the day the wind steadily increased, coming 
from about WNW, broad on the starboard quarter. 
We set a course directly for Bermuda and managed 
to hold it pretty well; our track for the whole trip 
was practically a straight line. The gale that fol- 
lowed was Officially recorded at Force 8,-or 45 
miles an hour. Under it we ran for two days across 
the Gulf Stream. We ran until we had wrenched 
main and jigger booms out of their fastenings, 
started a gas leak, and opened up a nest of troubles. 

The sea picked up heavily as we got offshore, 
with much confusion left over from the recent easterly storm. 
The old Gulf Stream was like a continuous tide rip. The 
boat threshed around in a mad way on this broad reach but 
made remarkably good weather of it. At no time did she 
allow a sea to board her aft, or come anywhere near it. 
Under shortened sail, she ran easily at 8 or 814 knots, keep- 
ing her stern high out of the water. 

She steered better reaching or running in a heavy sea than 
when close hauled. I may say, however, that she was hard to 
steer under any conditions. Down in the trade winds with 
all plain sail set, making about 9 knots on the wind with 
the lee rail under, she carried such a weather helm that 
it took the full strength of a man and at least half a lee 
rudder to hold her off. Taking in the jigger had little effect 
on this condition as her lack of balance was pronounced. 
I did not see her with Genoa jib set, but I doubt if this would 





To get the anchor, she had only this small electric 
winch with no adequate hand gear to fall back on 





have made much difference with her tall, narrow head rig. 

The time came when we had to take in the reefed mainsail ; 
the gale had now shifted to the northward and we were 
running almost dead before it. This was my first experience 
with a Marconi track in a heavy seaway; with a 45-mile gale 
blowing for two days across the Gulf Stream 300 milés off- 
shore, we were in the midst of really mountainous seas. 
The sail couldn’t be budged with any: wind in it; [ helped 
man the downhaul and I know. We had to come into the 
wind to take it in, and then fall off again. The boat was so 
able and buoyant as to hull that she handled this nasty 
performance nobly; but it is a dangerous evolution that 
ought not to be necessary. 

The jib-headed sail is probably the oldest sail in the 
world and one of the most efficient; but it seems obvious 
that the Marconi track has not yet been perfected. I believe 
that it can be, and that it is possible to develop it so that it 
will stand up against the roughest ocean work. In this sense, 
I do not altogether agree with the gaff rig school, for I be- 
lieve there are possibilities in the Marconi rig that haven’t 
yet been tapped. But certainly the Marconi rig that I saw 
in operation was not adequate. The first requisite, it seems 
to me, is to get rid of the idea of cutting down too finely in 
weight of metal. The successful Marconi track of the future 
for ocean cruising is going to be a heavy bunch of gear. 

Before the mainsail had come in, we had begun having 
trouble with the booms. The twisting sea was doing some- 
thing to them that apparently they had not bee ‘esigned 
to meet, although the boat was not being driven <: »ecially 
hard. The first thing we knew, the jigger boom had wrenched 
itself out of its gooseneck and split for about six feet away 
from the mast. The metal arms attaching the boom to the 
gooseneck had failed, simply because they were too light. 
We took in the jigger in a hurry and that was the end of this 
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sail for the rest of the passage. There was nothing on board _ 


which could be used to fish a spar with. 

When this happened, we examined the gooseneck fasten- 
ings of the main boom and discovered a serious situation. 
This great boom, designed to hold down a 70-foot jib-headed 
sail, was attached to the gooseneck by a couple of bronze 
strips about eighteen inches long, an inch and a half wide, 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness. The boom was churn- 
ing around between these two slender fingers and had al- 
ready gained a quarter of an inch play. It was liable to carry 
away any minute. That was when we took the sail in. We 
seized the weakness as best we could, since the boom hadn’t 
yet started to split, but the weather was so bad thereafter 
that we hardly used the boom again. 

It was about this time that most of the mechanical gadgets 
aboard began to break down. Let me describe the steering 
gear we had. It was a handsome brass affair with rudder post, 
wheel and compass basin all in a single unit. The rudder 
post came up to a set of bevel gears from which the wheel 
shaft led out horizontally. These heavy gears meshed di- 
rectly under the compass basin. It was an expensive gadget 
but the primary function which wheel and compass serve, 
namely, steering, had been sadly neglected in its design. 
The wheel was jammed so close to the compass that no one 
could stand at it for more than ten minutes without getting 
a crook in his back and having his eyes pulled out of his head. 


But it had another fundamental defect. The compass was . 


lighted at night by means of a loose wire running up through 
the casting inside the basin, attaching itself finally to one of 
the gimbals. This wire constantly brushed across the grind- 
ing teeth of the bevel gears below. There was no way to keep 
it out of the gears, nothing on the inside of the smooth brass 
basin to hitch it to. The wire had to be loose to allow the 
compass to swing in its gimbals. When the boat took a leap 
and the compass tipped heavily in a certain direction, it 
let the loose wire down into the gears. If at the same mo- 
ment the wheel was being turned, the gears would merely 
nip it off. 

As a result, this wire was chewed off four times on the trip 
to Bermuda. Each time, in a gale of wind, the compass had 
to be removed bodily from the basin, a delicate job in itself, 
and Don had to work for an hour or more in the dark cockpit 
repairing the connections. It wasn’t always possible to do 
this; the weather wouldn’t permit. For a couple of nights 
we ran with a blind compass, steering by wind and stars. 

Why has the old-fashioned binnacle been abandoned? 
This was a cabinet with the compass in the center compart- 
ment, the light being in a separate compartment on the side 
where it could easily be got at if anything went wrong. 
Nothing better for the purpose has ever been devised. An 
attractive binnacle could be made for a yacht’s cockpit, 
possibly on a short fore and aft track that would allow the 
helmsman to adjust the compass distance to his eyes. 

Other electric connections around the boat broke down 
repeatedly. She was a blaze of light under normal conditions 
— but what is the use of a blaze of light when it goes out? 
For two nights, when we needed it most, the navigating 
room was dark; we had to tear off some of the finish in the 
deckhouse to get at the source of this trouble. The side 
light connections on the deck forward seemed to invite cor- 
rosion ; these important lights were off and on throughout the 
trip. Crossing the Gulf Stream at 8 knots in northbound 
steamer lanes, we sailed for two nights without side lights. 
Besides being illegal, this is plain damn foolishness. There 
wasn’t a spare lamp aboard, or a drop of kerosene. 

But the gas leak was probably the most dangerous thing 
that broke out. The boat had two big gas tanks, of 100 gallons 
each, I think, located on either side of the deckhouse; the 
intakes were in the alleys about a foot from the bulwarks. 
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These intakes had originally been fitted with rigid brass 


pipes two feet long, connecting the tanks with the deck. The 


port pipe had gone bad during the summer and been replaced 
by a flexible lead pipe. The starboard brass pipe remained, 
although we knew nothing of this situation until the trouble 
had developed. 

Any wooden boat 72 feet long has a longitudinal play in 
her hull of several inches in a heavy running sea; that is, 
she buckles and unbuckles to that extent. To connect a big 
tank situated in this fashion to the deck by a rigid pipe is 
merely to ask it to break off. As soon as we got into that 
miserable cross sea, the starboard intake pipe cracked at the 
tank and gasoline began to leak down into the bilge. It 
wasn’t a bad leak, since it lay at the top of the tank; but for 
three days and nights, during the worst of the weather, the 
cabin was full of strong gas fumes. Nothing to do about it at 
sea except to stop smoking below. 

A word about the pumping equipment. The only pump on 
board was a little hand affair about twice the size of a good 
bicycle pump, located down in the lazarette. On this particu- 
lar boat, the lazarette was entered by a hatch forward of the 
cockpit. This pump didn’t discharge into the cockpit but had 
its own water connection, the object being to keep everything 


out of sight. To use it, you had to stand in the lazarette 


hatchway and leave the hatch off; it was a hatch at least two 
feet square. Standing here, you had to double yourself up and 
reach down your leg; in this position, pumping away for 
God’s sake, you probably could handle a three-quarter-inch 
stream of water. 

As luck would have it, we hardly used the pump. The boat 
was new and well built, as I have said, and actually didn’t 
leak a drop in spite of the terrific buffeting she received. I 
think we pumped less than 500 strokes from Boston to 
Bermuda, all of which could be accounted for by a leaking 
scupper. Had she sprung a leak in earnest, she would have 
gone to the bottom; there was nothing aboard to handle any 
serious amount of water. 

This question ought to be faced candidly by all designers 
and owners of offshore boats. The equipment we had was 
all right for summer cruising along the coast, where you 
never are many hours from land. But on the high seas, with 
nothing but the pumps between a ship’s company and de- 
struction if she springs a bad leak, it is madness to sail in- 
adequately equipped in this department. Boats with pumps 
such as we had, for instance, should never be permitted to 
enter the Bermuda Race. To make it worse, our two little 
dinghies were of the light, harbor variety, short and squat, 
according to the latest fashion. They were unseaworthy even 
in a good chop and absolutely incapable of saving life at sea. 

After so much adverse criticism, it is a pleasure to mention 
the splendid winches all over the boat. They worked per- 
fectly and efficiently and never failed to give service. But 
these, of course, are not gadgets; they are a fine modern 
development of the old-fashioned ship’s capstan. I saw sev- 
eral ancient careening capstans built of oak at English Har- 
bor, Antigua, used by the fleets of Rodney and Nelson, that 
were based on the same mechanical principle. 

On the last day of the run across the Stream, the sea was 
worse than ever and we were tired of it. Most of the ship’s 
company had been seasick for three days; it was time to 
heave to and get a little rest. It was important, also, to learn 
how the boat would behave herself hove to under the new 
trysail. This sail had been made for the present cruise. We 
had set it after the mainsail had come in, and had been 
running under it the last day. It was a big sail, twice too big 
for the purpose intended. And it was the most ill-devised 
and unseamanlike job for a storm sail that could possibly be 
imagined. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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MIAMI’S 
REGATTA 


By 


VIVYAN HALL 


John M. L. Rutherfurd, with S. 
Mortimer Auerbach in the me- 
chanic’s seat, drove ‘‘Juno "to a 
new mile record of 88.670 m.p.h. 


boat regatta, on March 19th and 20th, was the fact that, 

after the country’s leading masculine driver of 225 
hydroplanes had made four determined but unavailing 
attempts to smash the world’s record, a woman climbed into 
the driver’s seat and did the trick on the first try. The record 
of 73.171 m.p.h. had been set by Jack Cooper at Red Bank, 
New Jersey, last August with Tops IJ, and Hugh Gingras, 
with George Cannon’s 1937 high point champion Gray Goose, 
had been aching for a whack at it all winter. 

Conditions on the protected Indian Creek course at Miami 
Beach the morning of March 21st seemed excellent but the 
first runs averaged only 71.150. Some adjustments were 
made and three more attempts followed, the best of which 
was 72.435. Then Mrs. Jack Rutherfurd, who had been sit- 
ting on the bank watching things, asked Mr. Cannon if she 
might have a try. Hoping that her lighter weight would 
bring added speed, he helped her aboard. One quick swish 
down and up and the watches showed a speed of 73.5445 and 
a new world’s record by .3735. So pleased were the Ruther- 
furds with this success that they phoned an order to Arno 
Apel at Ventnor for a sister ship for Mrs. Rutherfurd to take 


ic big feature of Miami’s twenty-fifth annual motor 





Mrs. Maude Rutherfurd took the wheel of George Cannon’s ‘‘Gray Goose” for two 
swift dashes over the mile at an average speed of 73.5445 m.p.h., a new world’s record 
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to England in July in quest of the Duke of York Trophy. 

Not to be outdone, Commodore Jack went after the Gold 
Cup mile record with his Ventnor-built Juno, now powered 
with the Packard 732, and at the first try pushed it from the 
84.6065, which Juno had set at Washington last September, 
to 88.670. Then, after reducing the crew’s weight some fifty 
pounds by substituting S. Mortimer Auerbach for Ed Dan- 
ner as mechanic, Rutherfurd broke it a second time with 
89.776. C. F. Schwarm’s Miss Behave IV, George Schrafit’s 
Chrissie II, and Frank Muzzey’s Nittany Lion, anew Ventnor 
boat just brought south from Philadelphia, made unavailing 
attempts at their class records. 

Contests among the outboard runabouts opened the re- 
gatta on Sunday and, although a fresh east wind hindered 
the best speeds, the full program of nineteen events pro- 
vided plenty of thrills. The more experienced Tampa out- 
board drivers proved too good for the local boys and fought 
it out among themselves. Bob Brake just nosed out Tommy 
Kitchen in two heats in the service runabouts to take first 
honors, with Tommy Gore following close after. In the rac- 
ing class, however, Kitchen had the better of it, with Brake 

(Continued on page 131) 
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The water tower at Cat Cay is a familiar landmark 


THE BAHAMA BLUES’LL GET YOU! 


Another Season of Big Game Fishing Gets Under Way in the Bahamas 


By JOHN MAHONY 


were running at Cat Cay, and his message, a radio- 

gram urging haste, came one afternoon early in 
March. The following morning we arrived by plane, and 
before noon were trolling a fascinating bait through the 
gentle rips of deep blue on the other side of the Gulf Stream. 
A couple of hours had been lost unpacking and getting our 
cameras set up. 

The speedy transition didn’t seem possible, especially to 
an old-timer, yet trips such as this are being made practically 
every day in the week. The old-timer, most likely, recalls his 
Gulf Stream crossings as adventures, minor maybe, but 
adventures, nevertheless. He remembers the beatings he used 
to take, hour after hour, slogging and rolling from the Florida 
Coast to the white-lined lee of the Bahamas, for invariably 
the old-timer’s cruiser was overloaded. If she did not tote her 
own supplies — ice, water, fuel, food and equipment — 
cruising among those enchanting islands soon became any- 
thing but fun. You had to take it with you. 

Yet, such flights are being made practically every day. 
You board an airliner late one night in New York, or Chi- 
cago, or some other equally distant point. Next morning, in 
Miami, you change planes to a Miami Aero or Pan American 
ship and, about half an hour later, you drop from the blue 
into welcoming arms on a palm-fringed Bahama beach. One 
man across the aisle from me said he had made three such 


#: vere mu had promised to wire us when blue marlin 


week-end trips this winter from New York to Cat Cay, and 
seemed to take everything for. granted. So do the natives, 
squatting around the edge of the harbor as of yore. 

‘“‘Cookie’s”” message, we soon ascertained, was based on 
facts. Not only were blue marlin being caught in larger 
numbers this year, but the average weight per fish was in- 
creasing. Statistics to the middle of March, of particular 
interest to the angling fraternity, are as follows: 


Season to Number Average 

March 12 Caught Poundage Weight 
1937 14 2,752 196 .6 
1938 32 6,929 216.5 


Eighteen fish ahead of the same period last year, and the 
season barely under way! In the entire season of 1937, sixty- 
six blue marlin were landed at Cat Cay alone, the thirty top 
fish weighing 9,752 pounds — which is a lot of fish! 

We, however, were more anxious to get action photographs 
of big blues than to catch them. Not that angling for them 
has lost its thrill; the most blasé sportsman holds his breath 
when a streak of blue lightning — a quarter to half a ton of 
fish — goes rampaging across the seas, hurtling like a rico- 
cheting projectile. Breathlessly, many have witnessed the 
sight; much has been written about it, but good pictures of 
fighting marlin are few and far between. Our particular 
hobby is getting shots of big game fish in action — or, to be 
more precise, trying to get such shots. 
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Though it is the aristocrat of big sport fish, the marlin is 
still much of a mystery and less is known about it, from the 
“. scientific angle, than of any other major game fish. However, 
it is pretty well established that there are three distinct 
varieties, and possibly a fourth. These three are the white, 
striped, and blue, while the other possibility is the black. 
Although there are enormous variations in weight, as well as 
differences in coloring, the general conformation of all species 
is very similar; these characteristics include the familiar 
spear or sword, the relatively stubby dorsal and the tre- 
mendously powerful tail and fins. The white, most plentiful 
of the marlin family in our Atlantic coastal waters, grows to 
more than 150 pounds, with an average of about 100 pounds. 
Cunning as a fox, this gamester affords grand sport, and is a 
past master of practically every trick in the game. Its bigger 
brother, the striped marlin, runs about twice as large as the 
white, and is rather rare. Little is known of its habits except 
from the sportsman’s angle; even he knows little, but that 
is enough to appreciate that the striped marlin possesses 
most of the ‘‘cussedness’’ of the white and much of the power 
of the blue. Its coloring is more striking and varied than that 
of the other two. The third member, the big blue, is the 
mammoth of the family, and the wild bull of the Gulf Stream, 
if not of the entire fishing world. Possessing considerable 
food value, it is fished commercially in some areas and many 
specimens have been caught, with hand-lines or harpoon, in 
excess of 1,200 pounds. The fourth, or questionable species, 
is the black marlin, but this is too debatable a matter for 
discussion here, other than to mention that some authorities 
consider it to be an adult blue that has changed color. 

Our party consisted of Mrs. George Collier, Erl Roman 
and myself. Mrs. Collier, a really experienced angler, has had 
more than her share of bad breaks in the game in the last few 
years, and in this game it is the breaks that count. She was 
to handle the rods for us. Erl Roman holds some kind of a 
world’s record on marlin; because of his long experience and 
modesty, records sit lightly on his shoulders. Most of my 
own experience with big marlin has been confined to that of 
assistant or spectator. Several years ago, I was in a boat 
that tied into a blue whose weight we estimated at 1,500 
pounds — a story about it appeared in Yacutine (February, 
1935) — and thenceforth, to me, that kind of fishing ap- 
jeared to be too much work to be fun. Regardless of that, 

(Continued on page 129) 





A sailfish doing his stuff in the Gulf Stream. 
Left, Pirate Cove, Cat Cay, is an attractive 
harbor. Below, good sized tarpon may be 
taken in the passes between the islands — 
if one is satisfied with mere 100-pounders 
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THE WEATHER, NEWPORT TO BERMUDA 


The Relation Between Weather Prediction and Racing Strategy 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


ECIDING the scope of the navigator’s job in an 
ocean race is entirely within the discretion of 
the skipper. I have been navigator when all 
that was demanded was an occasional (prefer- 
ably accurate) position; again, I navigated, 
took charge of the radio, stood watches, and 
occasionally washed dishes. One modest navigator discov- 
ered, after he had been at sea for twelve hours, that he was 
supposed to be in command! He might not have known this 
had not a sudden serious emergency arisen. As he was at the 
wheel, he began to bellow orders without stopping to think. 
Later, when he apologized to the skipper for telling him what 
to do, the skipper looked surprised. 

It is a great help to all hands, and to yourself as navigator 
in particular, to find out in advance just what your skipper 
expects you to look after; for a good many yacht owners, 





particularly those entering an ocean race for the first time, 


have a rather vague notion of what offshore navigation in- 
volves and are hesitant to define the duties of their naviga- 
tors. Whatever duties may be determined upon, however, 
to be prepared for a thorough job, a navigator should know 
more than merely how to take a sight and work it out. He 
should know, among other things, something about radio 
and radio direction finders; about currents, their where- 
abouts, strength, and direction; about the laws of storms and 
weather prediction in general, and their bearing on racing 
tactics. 

It is the element of weather which is going to be discussed 
here. After all, the main object in a race is not necessarily to 
get there by the shortest route, but it is, emphatically, to 
get there in the shortest time possible, which is not always 
synonymous. And the occasions when the longer way round 
is the shorter way home almost invariably occur because of 
weather conditions. When we say weather, in this connec- 
tion, we refer particularly to wind direction and velocity. 
Squalls, rain, fog, etc., we take in our stride as they come, 
but head winds are something to be avoided if, as, and when 
they can be! 

In the 1936 Bermuda Race, the principal hazard, and to a 
great extent the controlling factor in the race, was the 
weather. No participant in that race is likely to forget the 
playful, if ruthless, antics of Aeolus; nor will the navigators 
forget the precision with which conditions followed the laws 
of storms, as described in Bowditch’s Navigator, on the backs 
of Pilot Charts, and elsewhere. 

Looking back at that and other ocean races, however, it is 
evident that not all skippers and/or navigators have grasped 
the idea that analysis and forecast of weather conditions 
have an important bearing on racing strategy, and that the 
placing of their boats at the end of the race will depend not 
only on how they are sailed but on how accurately the course 
is worked out in relation to the shifts of wind. The variety 
of opinions on Bermuda Race weather, voiced by those who 
have been involved at one time or another in this exhilarat- 
ing event, is surprising. The severity of conditions, it is true, 
has varied considerably, but the wind direction, which is the 
most important factor in its relation to strategy, has shown 
remarkable consistency. The often heard comment, ‘you 
never can tell what you’ll get in the Bermuda Race,” is not, 
in this respect, borne out by the records; and there is a good 
deal of data available to assist navigators in prophesying 


what may be expected on the passage to the islands, even 
though such prophecy cannot yet be considered infallible. 


From the Records 


Before considering methods for outlining racing strategy, 
however, let us examine the records of wind conditions over 
the course, as shown in the accounts of Bermuda Races since 
1923, the first of the present ‘‘series”’ of races. 


1923. Start, New London, June 12th. Light northerly; east- 
erly after start until evening of second day, then calm; then 
“wind came in strong from SSW” and held in SW quadrant, 
with occasional calms and NW squalls nearly to the finish 
line. Best elapsed time, 115% hours. 


1924. Start, New London, June 21st. Fog, calm. 9:30 p.m., 
light southwesterly air; by daylight second day, 15-20 mile 
W to SW breeze. Crossing Gulf Stream, fresh SW breeze 
with occasional hard squalls and five or six hours of calm. 
Then, SW to finish line. Unusually strong easterly set in Gulf 
Stream (over one knot). Best elapsed time, 10214 hours. 


1926. Start, New London, June 20th. Light northerly, veer- 
ing to SE by sundown. Moderate SE all night, calm at dawn 
second day, then light SE. Backed to east and freshened, 
SE again in p.m. Long calm that night. Light northerly in 
a.m. of third day, then calm to late afternoon, followed by 
light SW. Southwester freshened that night up to 40 m.p.h. 
in gusts and wind held in SW quadrant to finish line, moder- 
ating toward the end. Best elapsed time, 118 hours. 


1928. Start, New London, June 23rd. For week before start 
there had been easterly wind with fog and rain. At start, 
wind ESE. After rounding Montauk Point, wind SE, entire 
fleet on port tack. Second day, a.m., wind hauled south and 
later hauled SW and “‘blew hard for three days.” Then flat 
calm; leaders had advantage and got new breeze 4:00 p.m. 
long before others. But new breeze from east, boats to west- 
ward at disadvantage, some had to beat all the way to 
finish line. Best elapsed time, 103 hours. 


1930. Start, New London, June 22nd. Westerly to Montauk; 
after rounding Montauk, struck pocket of dead air, then SW 
until daylight third day; then calm when boats in rear of 
fleet carried breeze longer and closed up. Southwester came 
in again in p.m. and held to finish line. Best elapsed time, 
981% hours. An easterly set of one knot was noted for last 
twelve hours to finish line. 


1932. Start, from line off Montauk Point, June 25th. Fresh 
SW by W breeze, hardening to about 30 knots and backing 
to SW toward night. Wind held in SW quadrant to finish 
line, moderating south of Gulf Stream. Best elapsed time, 
71% hours. 


1934. Start, New London, June 24th. Light southerly. After 
rounding Montauk Point, breeze settled SW and hardened. 
By sundown second day, blowing Force 7 in the gusts. Day- 
light of third day, breeze moderated, still holding SW and 
held so to finish. Best elapsed time, 751% hours. 


1936. Start, Newport, June 22nd. Light northerly, quick 
shift to SE, then southerly. Fleet worked to eastward of base 
course. At dawn second day, calm, then easterly, freshening. 
By night, blowing a gale (ENE to ESE) and blew all that 
night.;|Some boats hove to, some carried on under storm 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
Charts prepared by the Weather Bureau on three successive alternate days. Nor- 
mally, highs that follow lows bring clearing weather, while lows that follow highs cause 
unsettled weather. Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary, or even 
retrograde, they usually move across the country from a westerly quarter, passing off 
to the northeast. The average speed of lows ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of 
highs from 485 to 594 miles a day, the higher speeds governing in winter, the lower 
in summer. The times given at the bottom of each are Eastern Standard Time 
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canvas, several were disabled and put back to 
port. Early on third day, light airs to calm, then 
hard blow from SW. Held SW except for few 
patches of calm and short shifts in squalls, to 
finish line. Best elapsed time, 115 hours. 


TABULATED ANALYSIS 


1923 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 
(Time given in days and fractions) 
Start N Calm N SE SW SWxW SW_ SE 
Northerly 
quadrants 1.3 0 0.3 O 0 0 0 0.5 
(West to east through north) 


SE Quadrant 0 GO. 24-4:35 0 0 0 0.8 
SW Quadrant 3.3 3.8 2.9 2.7 3.8 3.0 3.2 3.5 
nee 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.8 0.8 neg. neg. neg. 
Elapsed time 

(days).... 4.8 4.3 4.9 4.3 4.1 3.0 3.2 4.8 
Percentage, 

SW quad- 

FANG. oc 5 69 88 60 63 92 100 100 7 


Note: In compiling the above table, south is taken in the 
SE quadrant, and east and west in the northerly quadrants. 


A valuable check on the foregoing analysis 
comes from a series of observations taken on 
board a ship in the same waters. These observa- 
tions cover the period from June 15th to June 
30th in five separate years. Approximately 150 
observations were taken, and the results were as 
follows: 

Northerly quadrants, 20 per cent 


Southeast quadrant, 17 per cent 
Southwest quadrant, 55 per cent 
Light airs to calm, 8 per cent 


Observations of wind over Force 5 (25 knots), 
24, or 16 per cent of total observations. 


Observation of wind Force 6 (30 knots) and over, 
12, or 8 per cent of total. 


In the area just north of Bermuda, within 150 
miles of the Islands, winds in the SW quadrant 
were 67 per cent; northerly quadrants, 15 per 
cent; southeast quadrant, 13 per cent; light airs 
to calm, 5 per cent. 


Now it is evident from both the above studies 
that normal conditions will yield a wind in the 
SW quadrant for the greater part of a Bermuda 
Race held in the latter part of June. Under these 
conditions, racing strategy suggests that you keep 
to the westerly side of the base course, at least 
until well below the Gulf Stream, of which more 
later. But, unless you take steps to assure your- 
self that these conditions are likely to prevail, 
you may get stung as a number of skippers did in 
1926 and 1928 and, due to the exceptional force 
of the wind, again in 1936. You are primarily 
interested in the direction of the wind and in its 
velocity to the extent of having an idea how hard 
it may blow and how much sea it may kick up, 
as these factors will vitally affect the angle to the 
wind at which a boat can make progress. In other 
words, in a moderate SW breeze, with a moderate 
sea, an average yacht should be able to lay the 
base course (149° true) to Bermuda without any 
trouble (close-winded yachts should do better); 
but in a breeze of Force 5 or over with a rough sea 
— and in the Stream it would be plenty rough — 
she would have a struggle to make within a point 
of that course. 
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Fig. 4. Ocean weather map. Arrows show direction of 
progress of depression. Storm; winds of Force 7 near center 


are now that its movement will be more rapid 
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and in a general easterly to northeasterly direc- 
tion. Low B has moved off the map and a mild 
secondary depression has developed north of 
Quebec. 
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In applying these maps to your prot.em, 
suppose that a Bermuda Race is starting on the 
first day. What can you expect? From a glance 
= - at the wind arrows, it is evident that the major 
{| influence along the coast is from Low B, with 
| winds in the east. Low B will move in a general 














northeasterly direction about 500 miles per 
day. You may gamble on fresh to strong east- 
erly winds, shifting to southeast, for the first 



































24 to 36 hours, followed by a shift to south and 
then southwest. Low A should take approxi- 
mately three days to reach the coast and make 
its influence felt offshore. After the south- 
wester sets in, you may expect it to continue, 
with occasional NW squalls, for at least 48 
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Gambling with the Weather Gods 


You should, therefore, study the weather maps in prepara- 
tion for the race, I should say for at least a week in advance, 
to assure yourself that abnormal conditions are not apt to be 
your fate; and particularly that you are not to be threatened 
with winds in the southeast quadrant for the latter half of 
the race. Winds in that quadrant at the start of the race must 
be met then and there, and suggest a port tack start and 
continuance on that tack until you have reached what ap- 
pears to be a point sufficiently to the westward of the line to 
allow you to benefit by a veering wind, which can normally 
be counted on. But winds in the southeast quadrant, which 
may be encountered after you are well on your way, should 
be prognosticated before the start of the race. Yachts 
equipped with efficient radio apparatus should be able to 
pick up weather broadcasts all the way down, and with these 
and a knowledge of the weather maps at the start of the race, 
should be able to take full advantage of conditions. 

The accompanying series of three newspaper weather 
maps (Figures 1, 2, and 3), taken two days apart, show the 
weather phenomena over a period of five days. 

Figure 1, the first day, shows two distinct areas of low 
pressure, with a high in between; a Low (A) 
over the northwestern portion of the country 
and a Low (B) over the central portion. These 
lows will probably move as follows: Low A, 
southeast, then east, and then northeast; Low 
B, northeast; both attended by rain along the 
leading edge and by winds shifting from an 
easterly direction through south to a westerly 
direction if the depressions pass to the north of 
you, and from easterly to westerly through 
north if they pass to the south of you. 

Figure 2, the third day, shows that Low A 
has remained practically stationary (until they 
get east of the Rocky Mountains, disturbances 
sometimes do so). The center of Low B has 
moved rapidly eastward to a position off the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Figure 3, the fifth day, shows that Low A has 
developed and moved south; the indications 


Fig. 5. Chart showing typical storm tracks in the United 
States and the West Indies and off the Atlantic Coast 


hours, followed by light airs or calm and a 
possible shift to easterly due to the influence of Low A, the 
center of which by then may have reached the coast. Your 
racing strategy should be to take advantage of the easterly 
to work far enough to the westward of the base course to 
get the.full benefit of the coming southwester and to allow 
as well for the set of the Gulf Stream (which would be a posi- 
tion about 40 miles to the westward of the course at the 
northern edge of the Stream for average yachts, not so far for 
close-winded boats) and aim to find yourself about on the 
base course at the end of the third day, when you should be 
somewhere about 100 miles from the finish line. If you have 
been getting weather broadcasts, you have kept track of the 
movement of Low A and would have learned that it had 
not moved as fast as you would have expected, nor has its 
influence yet begun to be felt, so that you would still keep a 
little to the westward of the line. But, without the radio, 
your best bet is to be right on the line when the southwester 
moderates. 

If, on the other hand, the race were starting on the fifth 
day, the eastern half of the country by then is covered with a 
high of only slight intensity (isobars well separated), ideal 
summer conditions, with winds mostly in the southwest 

(Continued on page 136) 
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LITTLE SHOTS OF MOTOR BOAT RACING NEWS 


By 


t 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


NOTHER motor boat racing season is right on top of us. The 
opening gun will do its banging at 8:00 a.m. on May 15th 
at the Albany Yacht Club and Commodore William 
Crawford, Sr.’s, annual headache will be on. The boys and 
girls in the eleventh running of that mad, damp scramble, 

«“® the Albany-to-New York marathon, probably more than 
a hundred of them, will go through the 132 miles of bruising punishment 
inflicted by the tricky old Hudson River on those who tamper with its 
temper for a greater list of trophies and cash prizes than ever before, 
headed by the Hearst Gold Trophy. 

This perennial battle with the majestic river’s whims, floating rail- 
road ties and other incidentals of high speed marine travel, will usher 
in a racing season which cannot fail to be studded with thrilling per- 
formances, eye-filling spectacles and a whole cluster of new outboard 
and inboard records. In fact, I expect to see new world’s Class X out- 
board and 4-Litre (244-cubic-inch) hydroplane records made before this 
appears in print as well as an advance in the 12-Litre (Gold Cup) mark. 
My guess is that they will exceed 80, 75 and 92 miles an hour, respec- 
tively, and that the names of the makers will be Davie and Auerbach, 
in America, and Cattaneo, in Italy. 

Later on, Sir Malcolm Campbell will almost certainly raise his 
present unlimited record of 129.5 to more than 135 miles an hour with 
the new 2350 hp. Rolls-Royce-powered Bluebird which he, Fred Cooper 
and Reid Railton are building in England. It is extremely likely that 
Gar Wood will now build a new craft, not only to get that record back 
but to defend the Harmsworth Trophy as well. Commodore Wood is 
not interested in doing a new boat just for mile record purposes. Now, 
however, it has been announced that Capt. George Eyston, holder of 
the world’s automobile record, will challenge for the Harmsworth next 
year, with a big husky boat of huge power, so Gar will have a double 
objective at which to aim. 

If those gentlemen who have bellicose intentions will delay the date 
when we must all climb back into uniform, the greatest motor boat 
sporting event of the year will be the series of four races for the world’s 
12-Litre (Gold Cup) championship, proposed by Count Rossi, of Italy. 
It was his idea, which has been enthusiastically accepted all around, 
that the races should form the backbone of the regattas staged in Paris 
by the Motor Yacht Club of France, June 18th to 23rd, and in Venice 
by the Italian Motor Boat Federation, July 9th and 10th, the Gold 
Cup Regatta at Detroit, September 5th, and the President’s Cup Race, 
September 23rd: to 25th, in Washington. Three of these events are all 
set and I am laboring mightily to hypnotize some American Gold Cup 
boat owners to have the time of their lives in Europe with most of their 
expenses paid. But from time immemorial it has been practically im- 
possible to get the maestros of the Gold Cup world to get their boats 
ready before the morning of the Gold Cup Race itself. Jack and Maud 
Rutherfurd are the only ones who have expressed their intention of going 
over, Jack with the rejuvenated Juno, into which he has put his old 
732-cubic-inch unsupercharged Packard motor and with which he has 
raised Juno’s official speed to 89.776 miles an hour, Maud with either 
her unbeaten record-breaking Class E runabout Baby Juno or a new 
244-cubic-inch (4-Litre) boat now being built for her by Apel and fitted 
with a Gray 4-Litre engine. All three of these boats are capable of 
making racing history in Europe although the competition will be stern. 

Count Rossi still has his world’s record 12-Litre Alagi, with which he 
holds the official mark of 91.05 miles an hour, and Guido Cattaneo has 

(Continued on page 138) 





Air Photo, H. H. Harris, Prest., General Alloys, Boston 


Still higher speeds are probable in the Gold Cup Race this 
summer with many new boats out for ‘‘Notre Dame’s”’ scalp 
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THE BALTIC STICKS TO SAIL 


By 


ALAN VILLIERS 





of them was used for cargo. They were all schoolships. 

There were the sweet little frigates Najaden and Jaramas, 
of the Swedish Navy, anchored off Harwich in the course of 
their annual North Sea cruise; the Danish Georg Stage and 
Danmark under sail in the Sound; the Polish Dar Pomorza 
off Gdynia, back from a cruise to Tahiti; and the Norwegian 
Sérlandet, from Christiansand, in Copenhagen Roads. A 
little later, I ‘saw the Oslo ship Christian Radich, a white 
full-rigger of some 600 tons which had been launched at 
Sandefjord a short three months before; and off Memel we 
spoke the German bark Georg Foch. The Belgian barkentine 
Mercator was cruising in the North Sea; the Finnish Suomen 
Joutsen was away deep wster somewhere with 200 boys; and 
the Norwegian barks Tordenskjold and Statsraad Lehmkuhl 
were bound to Leith. ; 

Nor is the list of Baltic square-rigged schoolships ex- 
hausted with this array. There also are the German Schuls- 
chiff Deutschland, the Swedish af Chapman (laid up now, I 
hear), the big fellows Admiral Karpfanger (better known as 
the former L’Avenir, of Antwerp and Mariehamn) and 
Kommodore Johnsen, the renamed auxiliary four-poster 
Magdalene Vinnen, now a Nordlloyd training ship; the 
anchored Grossherzogin Elisabeth; the nitraters Padua and 
Priwall. And the Swede C. B. Pedersen has been knocked 
under by a blundering steamship, but the big Abraham 
Kydberg carries on. There are also the big Finns in Australian 


SAW six full-rigged ships one week last summer, and none 
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One of the boys stowing a staysail 
aboard the ‘‘Georg Stage.” Left, 
the ship “Dar Pomorza,” at an- 
chor off Gdynia. She was for- 
merly the German. ship ‘Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich,” but is now owned 
by Poland and 120 boys are 
trained in her at the same time 


grain. No, no, square sail isn’t done, not by a darn sight, as a 
cruise in the Baltic any summer will show. 

Nearly all of these ships have been built since the war; 
all of the schoolships have, except Poland’s Dar Pomorza. 
Three of the full-rigged ships have been built in the past 
three years. Poland has another on the stocks, a steel bark- 
entine to replace the schooner Zawisza Czarny, to be ready 
in time to carry a cargo of sea-minded Poles to the Olympic 
games in Japan. Each summer, more than 2000 boys train 
under sail in northern seas; and when the Baltic countries 
build a schoolship, only one type occurs to their sea-skilled 
minds — a ship with square sails. 

Why? Why does the Baltic stick to sail? Because those 
countries long since decided that there is only one way to 
make real sailors, and that is in the sailing ship; there is only 
one way to maintain an efficient merchant marine, and that 
is with properly trained personnel. Their shipping is too 
vital to them for them to take any chances with it. 

I was, of course, mightily interested in all this. I’d gone up 
to the Baltic, in the first place, to have a look at the new 
Georg Stage, which had been built in 1934 to replace the 
lovely Conrad. I'd the privilege of sailing a while in the new 
ship and saw at first hand something of the training methods. 
The Scandinavians seem to me to have a lot of excellent 
maritime beliefs, chief among which is emphasis upon the 
necessity for beginning a sea life young. They believe that 
if a boy stays ashore long enough to take more than a 
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The Norwegian training ship ‘‘Sorlandet.”’ Norway also has the full-rigged 
ship “Christian Radich” and the barks ‘‘Statsraad,” “Lehmkuhl” and 
“Tordenskjold.” Right, the forecastle head of the ‘Georg Stage”’ is big for 
a little ship. She was built for Denmark in 1934 


neighborly interest in the girl next door, he might as well 
stay ashore. He has to start being a sailor young — not later 
than fifteen, if it can be helped. If he wants to be an officer, 
he has to serve at least a year under sail; in some countries, 
two and even three years. Since there are no longer ordinary 
commercial vessels available to sail in, the governments and 
the shipping foundations themselves provide them. The 
Georg Stage is only partly financed by the Danish govern- 
ment but the Danmark is wholly a government vessel. The 
Norwegian quartette are kept up by the shipping men in the 
ports from which they hail; Oslo, Christiansand, Trondhjem, 
Bergen. It is to the shipowners’ interests to maintain the 
supply of properly trained young seamen, both for deck and 
bridge, and they know it well enough. 

The Georg Stage trains 80 boys each summer. They are 
chosen from usually some 300 to 500 applicants, aged 
fourteen to sixteen; all they need is good health, perfect 
vision, good character, and the desire to go to sea. Nothing 
is paid, save a small sum for outfit; if a boy’s parents cannot 
afford this, even this small amount is advanced. The boys 
ship in early May, in the navy yard at Copenhagen, and the 
Georg Stage cruises through the summer and early fall, 
usually about five months. The boys live in the ’tween 
decks, in hammocks, 40 in the fore ’tween-deck, 40 in the 
main. They do all the work of the ship. Under way, there are 
two watches; but there is no afternoon watch below. The 
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work is hard and the ship, like all sailing schoolships, is de- 
signed to make as much work as possible for as many boys as 
possible. That, indeed, is one of the reasons why the Scandi- 
navians stick to the full-rigged ship for no vessel takes more 
handling. The Swedes, with their Najaden and Jaramas, 
stick even to such antiquated devices as rope parrels for the 
topsail yards, flying royals, standing studdingsail booms, and 
all the complicated standing and running rigging of a frigate 
of 100 years ago. It makes a lot of work for the boys and 
gives them more to learn. 

The curriculum in all these ships is strictly maritime and, 
for the most part, practical. Seamanship in all its varied 
branches — sailmaking, splicing wire and line, sennit-mak- 
ing, sending yards up and down, bending, stowing, and 
reefing both square and fore-and-aft canvas; all manner of 
visual signalling; the Rule of the Road; rowing, swimming, 
sailing a small boat; together with such practical matters as 
the right way to mix paint and to apply it, the efficient use 
of such seamen’s tools as the fid, the marlinspike, the sail 





needle, the lowly chipping hammer and steel brush — these 
are the subjects. Navigation can wait. The primary use of 
the schoolship is to start the sea-minded boy off right, and 
find out what there is in him. That is only the beginning of 
his training. After the summer’s cruise in the Georg Stage, 
the 40 best boys ship for a long deep water cruise in the 
white full-rigger Danmark, down to Rio or over to the West 
Indies, and after that come three years or more in ordinary 
commercial vessels. Only with all that experience behind 
him — at least a year in sail and three years deep water in 
whatever vessels he can find a berth— may the young 
sailor enter the nautical academy ashore. There he studies 
the theory of his calling for a year or eighteen months, and 
passes out with his mate’s certificate. After that, if he 
wants a job, he’d better get his international radio teleg- 
raphist’s license and then put in a year or two in the Navy. 
By the time he comes out into the merchant service, it may 
reasonably be surmised that he knows a thing or two about 
the sea. And doesn’t he? Look at any Danish ship, any 
Scandinavian ship, anywhere. 

With it all it is a merry life, at least in the schoolships. At 
anchorage or at sea, work begins at 4:00 a.m. in the Georg 
Stage and goes on until 10:00 p.m. Then any who are tired 
may sleep. One watch is usually working on deck or under- 
going practical instruction there, while the other rests (if it 
be forenoon) or takes lessons in the roomy ’tween-decks with 
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the hammocks stowed in the nettings along the rail. Food is plain, of 
course, but ample. Each boy takes a turn at looking after his mess; 
each boy has to take a turn at being cabin boy, too, and at helping 
the steward and the cook. They do their own laundry. Shore leave, at 
least for the first three months, is practically unknown. Nothing is 
permitted to interrupt the training. The professional crew is only ten 
in number, of whom the deck complement is a master, three mates, an 
instructor, and four able seamen. With so small a skilled nucleus as 
this, the officers must lick their seagoing cubs into some semblance of 
usefulness mighty soon; but for the first, month the ship does not get 
far from Copenhagen. Afterwards comes a cruise to Leith. 

I sailed with her from Korsér to Frederikshavn, by easy stages, 
with much anchoring and getting under way, many unnecessary 
puttings about, and emergency drills for this and that: abandoning 
ship (for once the old ship was cut down by a blundering steamer and 
sank with the loss of 26 boys in less than three minutes; the Danish 
Sound is a busy place), man overboard, fire. The little ship sailed 

(Continued on page 130) 











Poland’s ‘“‘Zawisza Czarny’”’ trains Sea Scouts, starting them on 

their sea career. She is shown alongside at Gdynia, Poland. Below, 

the new Danish training ship ‘‘Georg Stage.”’ She was built to re- 
place the earlier ship which is now the ‘‘Joseph Conrad” 








The Young Danes learn to splice 

wire rope on the deck of the 

“Georg Stage.” Below, the cadets 

range from fourteen to seventeen 

years of age and eighty of them 
are trained each year 
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TASMANIA TO 


NORFOLK ISLAND 


The Yacht Meets Disaster on 


the ‘Round the World Cruise 


By “HO-HO” 





The crew of “*Ho-Ho,” all equal in rank. Left to right, Birger 

Bryhn, Thorof Oestmoen and Thorstein Schyberg, all from 

the same small town in Norway. Left, Norfolk Island was 

discovered in 1774 by Captain Cook. In 1798 it was called 

“fa perfect image of paradise.” Right, ‘“‘Ho-Ho” struck at 

low water and it was several hours before she came at 
last to a painful rest on the boulders alongshore 


EN it became known that we had 
come all the way from Buenos Aires 
without stop, our arrival in Hobart 

caused some disturbance in yachting circles. 
The Royal Tasmanian Yacht Club gave us a 
hearty welcome and we were offered all possible 
help and assistance by the club and its members. 
Thanks to their kindness and hospitality, we had 
a wonderful time in Hobart and this was re- 
sponsible for a stay of seven weeks. 

We had not had a hot bath or a shave for three 
and a half months so one can well imagine our 
feeling when we sat down to a splendid meal at 
the home of one of the club members after having 
gone through a cleaning process. It took some 
days for our legs to get used to the solid ground 
again. While we were having a rest, the yacht 
club made all preparations for having Ho-Ho put 
in drydock. She had a solid growth of two-inch- 
long barnacles on the bottom and needed a shave 
as badly as did her crew. Then came a busy time 
repairing sails and gear and making new spars — 
but frequently interrupted by interesting drives 
over the island. In the meantime, our poor little 
Perito was-confined to the elephant house in the 
z00 garden. We were not allowed to have her with 
us and we are afraid she didn’t enjoy her stay 
much, although the elephant was not at home. 

But the day came when we had to say goodby 
to all our friends. Ho-Ho was in good shape again 
and ready for sea. This stop in Hobart had made 
a change in our plans. It was too late to continue 
our cruise to Buenos Aires that year. It was close 


Nore. On November 19th, 1983, the 39-foot cutter “‘ Ho-Ho” 
sailed from Frederikstad, Norway, on the voyage which 
eventually took her around the world. The first leg, to the 
Canaries, was described in the August, 1987, issue of Y ACHT- 
ING and the second, to Tasmania, in the October issue. She 
returned to her home port three or four months ago. 








to winter already and, when we first had broken our non- 
stop trip around the world, we were not in such a hurry that 
we would take a chance with Cape Horn in winter time. 
Instead, we decided to visit some of the South Sea Islands 
and to continue our cruise to Buenos Aires the following 
summer. Our first call after leaving Hobart would be Syd- 
ney, Australia, and then on to Suva, Tonga and Tahiti. 

When we left Hobart, we had with us a young man, 
Berrie Hood, as our guest to Sydney. Berrie was a fine fellow 
and a keen yachtsman and very eager to go with us back to 
Norway. But we had, once for all, decided against taking on 
anybody. While we were in Hobart, we had received member- 
ship cards from the Royal Prince Alfred and the Royal 
Prince Edward Yacht Clubs;in Sydney, with invitations to 
be their guests during our stay. We also hoped to be there in 
time to celebrate our national holiday, May 17th. 

On May 8th, we started from Hobart’s peaceful harbor 
and took a last glance at the friendly little town at the foot 
of Mount Wellington. We headed out Storm Bay and before 
long rounded the southeast point of the island and started 
north. A couple of hard blows from north and northwest 
made us heave to for a while but, in all, this 600-mile run 
was a pleasant one. On the night of May 14th, we were right 
outside Sydney Heads, the entrance to the harbor, and hove 
to until daylight. Next morning came with a dead calm and 
we were drifting about till late in the afternoon when we 
got enough wind to carry us in. It was nearly dark when we 
dropped our anchor in the inner part of Neutral Bay, off 
Halvorsen’s shipyard. 

Our intended four-weeks’ stay in Sydney had lengthened 
to nine before we were able to clear out of this beautiful 
place. The bridge and the harbor and other things held our 
interest, and we met a number of interesting yachtsmen, 
first of all our dear friend Mark Foy. Mark Foy, a prominent 
ousiness man, is a well-known yachtsman who will be re- 
membered for his great kindness and hospitality by people 
ull over the world. He is the founder of the famous Flying 





Yacht Squadron in Sydney, made up of 18-foot open boats 
with a tremendous spread of canvas. Unfortunately, we were 
too late in the season to see them in action. 

We were present at the farewell party given to Harold 
Nossiter and his two sons who started on a ’round the world 
cruise to England and back in their staysail schooner Sirius. 
We also saw the departure of Mr. Doherty in his 16-foot 
motor dinghy, Pup, in which he intended to make a cruise 
around Tasmania. We thought his idea fantastic at the time; 
later, he capsized and was drowned in Tasmania, 

In the meantime, some attention was given Ho-Ho in 
preparation for our cruise in the tropics. We had her bottom 
copper painted again and some minor jobs done. At last we 
had the new provisions well stored and everything ready for 
sailing; it was only a matter of getting clearance papers. So 
far on our world cruise we had never been charged any 
duties, but this time it was not so easy. We had to give a 
new store list of what we had left of the old provisions, and 
pay duty on what we had used since landing in Hobart, in- 
cluding the voyage from Hobart to Sydney. This was a 
surprise and rather a nuisance as we had to go through all 
our lockers again when everything was well stowed. After 
some talk, we were allowed to give a rough estimate as we 
had done when we landed in Hobart, where it was said that 
this was only a formality. The duty did not amount to much, 
but we had to be cleared in the same way as a 10,000-ton 
steamer. We thought that British ports, like most others 
we had seen, had special regulations for visiting yachts. 

On July 21st, we were on our way at last. When weil out 
of Sydney Harbor, we laid our course for Lord Howe Island. 
This little island was about 500 miles from Sydney and 
practically on our way to Suva. It had been described to us 
as a beautiful spot well worth a visit, and the people as most 
hospitable. After five days’ run, with head wind the last 
couple of days, we anchored in a small bay on the northern 
side. It was sheltered from anything but northerly winds, 


which are rare at that time of year. i 
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At Lord Howe Island, we met Gar Wilson, a boarding 
house keeper and a great angler well known in Australian 
waters. He showed us around the island and we spent a 
night at his house. When we left after a stay of two days, we 
discovered that one of our anchors was gone. We had only a 
short length of chain on it, the rest was rope and it had been 
chafed off on the bottom. A couple of months later we got 
the anchor, sent to us at Norfolk Island by the inter-island 
steamer, accompanied by a letter from Mr. Wilson. He had 
picked up the anchor, and thought we needed it. 

When we left Lord Howe, on July 29th, we were headed 
for Suva but, as Norfolk Island was practically on our 
route, we decided to pass it to check up on our navigation 
and also to have a distant look at the place we had heard so 
much about. It is inhabited by descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty — roughnecks, we were told, and the island is 
a good place to stay out of. Ralph Stock, who once sailed the 
Dream Ship, wrecked his second boat there. 

On the morning of August 4th, with Norfolk Island only 
about five miles ahead, we took a jibe and our mainsail split 
right across. We got our trysail up instead and headed for 
the passage between Norfolk and Philip Islands. When we 
came in shelter of the main island, it looked so inviting that 
we decided to stop and repair our sail on shore. 

We dropped our anchor in Sydney Bay at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and shortly after the doctor and harbor 
officer came on board. We found them quite friendly. They 
told us that our anchorage was not too safe and advised us to 
shift around to Bali Bay. We started off immediately, but 
night came on and we had to wait until next morning to 
make our entrance into beautiful little Ball Bay which is 
surrounded by steep hills and huge pine trees. 

We anchored in five fathoms about a hundred yards from 
the shore, which is covered with huge boulders. Shortly 
after, we had our first visitors on board, people from the 
nearest farms who later became our dearest friends. The rest 
of the day was spent in a visit on shore, where we got the 
first touch of the great hospitality of the islanders, which 
did not fit at all with what we had heard about them. 

Next day we brought the mainsail on shore and started to 
repair it, assisted by several spectators. We were invited for 
a horseback ride around the island the following day, and we 
spent the whole of this day on shore visiting. The landing and 
taking off with our small dinghy was a rather tricky job. 
Even though the sea was practically calm in the bay, there 
was always a heavy swell, which sent its breakers up on the 
huge boulders on shore. 

We came-on board late that night and at eight o’clock the 








For the second attempt at launching, a set of ways was built 


next morning we were still in our bunks. One of the crew 
was watching the reflection of the landscape in a mirror. It 
passed back and forth as the boat swung. Suddenly he 
noticed that the swinging did not stop; a succession of new 
pictures appeared in the mirror. This made him suspicious; 
also, the sound of the surf seemed nearer. He jumped out of 
his bunk and one look through the hatch was enough to make 
him shout. 

We were all on deck in no time and what we saw was more 
than enough to make us busy. A look at the anchor ‘chain 
showed that the anchor was gone; Ho-Ho was right up in the 
breakers and we expected her to touch any moment. What 
now followed happened more quickly than it can be told. 
We worked like devils to get an anchor out with the dinghy 
but, before it was done, Ho-Ho touched the first time and 
heeled over. As we got the cable tightened, the next swell 
came, lifted the boat up, and threw her broadside onto the 
huge boulders. The cable broke — and that was the finish. 

It is hard to describe our feelings at the time; the sounds 
of splintering planks and frames stung through our hearts; 
it was hard to see our dear Ho-Ho breaking up under us. So 
this was the sad end of our cruise! 

There was nothing left to do but to save what we could, 
and our little Perito was the first to go ashore. Every sea 
that hit us threw us higher and higher up on the boulders 
and soon the whole port side was stove in and the boat filled 
with water. To steady her and prevent her from being 


Her portside was badly damaged and there was injury on the starboard 
‘side also, planks being shattered and frames broken 
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knocked about too much, we stretched 
a rope from aloft to a pine tree on 
shore. Unfortunately, we struck at 
low water and, with a range of tide of 
about four feet, it was several hours 
before the miserable Ho-Ho came to a 
painful rest between the stones. In 
the meantime, people had gathered on 
the shore and gave us a hand with the 
salving, rather difficult at times, with 
the seas breaking clean over the boat. 
Our little dinghy went steadily back 
and forth, and soon the shore was 
covered with the miserable remainder 
of our belongings. A tent was made on 
shore of our sails and spars, and all 
our things put under cover. 

It was with heavy hearts that we 
left the boat late that night to try to 
get some sleep at the nearest farm; we 
had done what we could but we didn’t 
expect to find much left of the Ho-Ho 
in the morning. In our sorrow, it was 
a great consolation to feel the sympa- 
thy of the people and the great kind- 
ness and help extended to us. 

When we came down to the bay the 
next morning, we were surprised to 
find the boat in practically the same 
condition as we had left her; she had 
stood the hard strain remarkably 
well. Lloyd’s agent on the island had 
cabled his office the day before and 
called her a total loss; as we stood 
there looking at her, we thought it 
most doubtful that we could repair 
her. To find out, we would have to 
haul her up on shore and make a close 


The first attempt at getting ‘“‘Ho-Ho”’ overboard was 

unsuccessful and she was again damaged. Below, 

she is seen on the ways which were built for her 
final and successful launching 
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inspection, but would it be worth 
while? We were in such a difficult 
position; everything would have to be 
done on the spot — and what about 
materials, tools and necessary. gear? 
A 20-ton weight is not easy to handle 
and, then, it was a question of money 
more than anything else. We had no 
insurance and our funds were limited. 

Now we learned the great kindliness 
of the Norfolk Island people. We were 
offered all possible help if we made the 
attempt; and the administrator of the 
island, Captain Pinnie, sent word that 
the government would lend us what 
they had of needed gear and other- 
wise give assistance. 

All these spontaneous offers of help 
warmed our hearts; we didn’t hesitate 
long and decided to haul her up. 
Maybe Ho-Ho’s days were not yet 
done. 

The task of bringing Ho-Ho up on 
the shore was a difficult one, dragging 
her in her present bad condition over 
the rough stones. It was made possible 
by the help of a “‘forest devil,” used 
for hauling logs, lifting jacks and a 
huge pine tree very handy on shore. 
It was a slow job but she came, inches 
at a time, and at last we had her up- 
right a safe distance from the sea. We 
got hold of Charles Bailey, a carpen- 
ter who had had some experience in 
boatbuilding and, what was most 


important, all the necessary tools. To- 


gether we made a complete examination 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Left, the first of the new “Coastwise Cruisers” making a trial run under power. 
She is 36’ 5” in length over all, 26’ 0” I.w.I., 9’ 9” beam and 5’ 3” draft. She 
vee pa ne oe ee was designed by John G. Alden and built by J. E. Graves, of Marblehead. 
Sa ae ae oe Poe re hn, 2 og An Alden Special! Gray 4-22 engine is installed under the bridge deck. 





ee Below, the new starboard launch of Hugh J. Chisholm’s Diesel yacht “Aras.” 
a scr a, ae = Pe ae The launch, designed and built by the Hubert S. Johnson Boat & Engine 
; pa ike | Works, of Bay Head, N. J., is 29’ in length over all and 8’ 9” beam. Her hull 
is planked with cedar, worked lapstrake, while decks, cabin and trim are of 
teak. Two direct drive Chrysler Crown engines furnish motive power. 

















Below, the new 40-foot cruiser ‘“‘Sanford” was built for J. S. Birdsey, of 
Macon, Ga., by the Vinyard Ship Building Co., of Milford, Del. Two 
6-cylinder Buda Lanova Diesel engines, equipped with 2;1 reduction 


gear, give her a speed of 144% m.p.h. at 1800 r.p.m. 
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Intended to be used mostly for racing, this 25-foot Chris-Craft Custom 
Runabout is driven by a 6-cylinder Model 202 Scripps engine of 210 hp. 
The boat is owned by Dr. Theodore Sed/mayr, of Great Neck, Long Island. 


Right, ““Em-Priss Il’ is owned by James B. Whaley, of Snow Hill, Md. She is 
33’ long, 9’ 6” beam and 2’ 6” draft. A pair of Kermath Sea Flyer engines 
give her a cruising speed of 12 m.p.h. She is equipped for offshore fishing. 


“*Pat,”” owned by J. P. Patten, of Chicago and Miami, is a 50-foot Sport 
Cruiser designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion of Morris Heights, New York. Two 250 hp. Speedway engines are 
installed. She frequently makes the run between Miami and Bimini. 
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The lines show a boat with short over- 
hangs, good beam, a clean run and 





plenty of lateral plane 


“LITTLE ANEMIA” 


A Small Auxiliary Which Was Designed for Year Round Cruising Along the Florida West Coast 


By GIDGE GANDY 


EEPING a small auxiliary shipshape and 
Bristol fashion from June till September is 
> no great task in waters north of Hatteras. 
But, way down below the S’wanee Riveh, 
where craft sail uninterrupted years in the 
* acrid brine and actinic sunshine of Florida, a 
proud skipper may become a slave to his ship if she be too 
large for his leisure or his purse. 

To break such shackles, we sold a good ship. Divorced 
from the sea and bound to the land, our fate was especially 
sad since we live in the heart of ideal cruising ground and 
have sufficient leisure and an irritating quantity of salt in the 
ole arteries. 

In desperation, we built an attractive little thing — 
practical for short cruises during March, April or May but 
not enough boat for comfort in the rainy season nor during 
the months of northers. 

This unhappy situation engendered the design of a craft 
possessing the net requirements — and no more — for all-sea- 
son cruising along the Florida Gulf coast from Tampa Bay 
northward to Suwanee Sound, southward to Key West, and 
up the Florida Keys as far as Miami. Within these limits, 
200 entrances indent the coast line and lead to large bays, 
tropical bayous, jungle rivers; winter resorts, commercial 
harbors, wilderness. 

Here live wealthy playboys, modest mullet fishermen, 
flatwoods Crackers, Key West Conchs, Greek sponge divers, 
Cuban cigar makers, Seminole Indians, realtors, remittance 
men, Miakkans, Holy Rollers, Midwesterners, Rosicrucians, 
tin-can tourists, artists, authors, klansmen, tropical tramps, 
trappers, blond biscuit-shooters; sleepy manatee, loggerhead 
turtle, bobcats, panther, wild turkeys, tiger sharks, eagles, 
deer, bear, tarpon, ’gators, tree climbing oysters, crayfish, 





rattlesnakes, great clams, delicious scallops and stone crabs, 
beautiful wood pussies; oleanders, coconuts, giant man- 
groves, juicy mangoes, oranges, magnolias, yuccas, spinach; 
mosquitoes, ground itch, and the most dynamic of all 
chiggers. 

It is a sunlit coast of many uncharted waters and much 
unpublished history, where winds almost never attain gale 
force and the beaches are never pounded by heavy surf. In 
fact, it is the only American coast where life saving stations 
have never been erected! 

Although we’ve cruised this territory, off and on, for 
nearly 30 years in craft ranging from 12 to 40 feet over all 
length and drawing from six inches to six feet, there’s much 
we have not seen and we’re anxious to explore further before 
Florida’s expanding modernity encroaches, to any greater 
extent, upon its frontier world. 

A small open boat, equipped with bed roll and tent, may 
serve the purpose during the spring of the year but other 
seasons require a cabin craft with protected sleeping quarters 
(if the skipper is not as young as he used to be!). 

Considering 24 feet sufficient over all length to afford a 
pair of dry bunks, a one-lung galley and stowage space, 
without having excessive freeboard, cabin height or dis- 
placement, plus sleeping space on deck for warm nights, 
Inttle Anemia is designed to that length. Her breadth of beam 
is 8’ 0” and draft is 3’ 6’’ (which corresponds to the range of 
spring tides on this coast). 

Desiring a comfortable boat with short overhangs and 
reserve buoyancy forward and aft, we developed her lines 
from those of a Tarpon Springs sponge dinghy, a cousin of 
the dinghies of Key West and Nassau. 

Although the general proportions are nearly the same, we 
reduced the beam slightly and narrowed the transom. Our 
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bow profile differs from the plumb stem of the dinghies, thus 
reducing the extreme hollowness of the load water line, 
blending better with the keel profile, and cutting the water 
line plane at an angle to avoid collecting gulfweed and trash 
on the cutwater. We also hardened the bilge in the middle- 
body to avoid uncomfortable sailing upon one ear. 

Her compound curved forward sections more closely re- 
semble those of a Bahama “‘Sharpshooter”’ than those of the 
dinghy, due to the fact that Little Anemia has a bow profile 
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modern naval architecture, the midship section seems to 
want to be further forward than the normal position in yacht 
design, so, believing naval architecture to be more art than 
science, the midship section is placed where we felt it should 
be in this type of hull— midway between the perpendiculars. 

This may reduce the length of entrance and thereby injure 
windward sailing qualities, but it certainly does increase the 
run of Little Anemia’s underbody, as indicated by the long 
sweep of her buttock lines. With lifted sheets, she should 
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The accommodation plan is simple and practical, with sitting headroom over the bunks 


more nearly like the former. The modified shoulder of reserve 
buoyancy in the fore part of the hull seems to harmonize 
with the high counter and wine glass stern. The combination 
will, we hope, make for dryness and overcome a tendency to 
pitch in the Gulf chop, as well as prevent any movement of 
crew from seriously burying her forward or aft (an important 
consideration in a cruiser of this size and one which is often 
overlooked). 

Probably because the lines of such dinghies predate 



































“Little Anemia’’ has loose-footed main and overlapping jib 


possess a relatively high maximum speed for a chunky little 
craft. The windward qualities of a racer are of small im- 
portance to an auxiliary cruiser for use where light or moder- 
ate breezes tend to blow offshore. 

Displacement, as well as draft, has been kept to a mini- 
mum, the type of cruising we have in mind offering promise 
of many groundings upon sand flats and oyster bars in out- 
of-the-way locations where the little ship must be floated by 
the muscular power of her crew. Two men overboard, the 
weight of one upon her main boom swung out, that of the 
other against her bow, should twist her off a shoal easily. 

She will carry no inside ballast other than the total weight 
of motor, tanks, stores and dunnage, and the outside ballast, 
distributed along her keel, will not exceed 700 pounds. 

We have given her a modern sail plan for efficiency and 
convenience, the sails being loose-footed and easily unbent 
or replaced by smaller sails for heavy weather. Therefore, 
reefing, that pesky job aboard a small boat, is avoided, as 
well as the daily job of drying sails in harbor during the 
rainy season. Halliards, jib downhaul and jib sheet are 
to lead to the after end of the cabin, within reach of the 
helmsman. 

The deck layout includes a low crowned cabin, 11 feet 
long and extending the width of the hull to the deck line. 
Abaft the cabin is seven feet of deck space, broken only by a 
small, self-bailing well, having ample room for two men to 
sleep on summer nights under a mosquito bar hung from the 
main boom. The fore deck is more highly crowned and fitted 
with a samson post and a central hawsepipe which leads out 
through the stem. A 30-inch companion hatch is the entrance 
to the ‘‘downstairs.’’ To starboard of the hatch is a small 
galley, enclosed when not in use. To port is a bin for sails and 
deck gear. A feature of the cabin is two dry bunks which are 
not in the way of drip from hatehes or cabin joints, a com- 
fort not found aboard many larger craft. Forward of the 
bunks are a bin for dunnage and a hanging locker for shore 
clothes, placed on either side of an escape hatch which will 
ventilate the forward end of the cabin. 

Lockers under the bunks and spaces in the forepeak and 
aft will accommodate tanks, stores and the usual miscellany 
of junk necessary to a cruiser. One bunk will be fitted with a 
double mattress, so that a third member of the ship’s com- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“GEMINI” 


She was designed and built for Craig B. Ketcham, of Chicago, by Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., naval architects of that city. “Gemini” is 48’ 6” in length 
over all, 12’ 8’’ beam and 3’ 4” draft. Two 150 hp. Kermath engines give 
her a speed of 18 m.p.h. The yacht’s interior has been worked out on 
modern lines, with smooth, flat surfaces, no “‘gingerbread” and no “‘dust 
catchers,” as the pictures shown below and to the left will demonstrate. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


having said anything controversial in these columns 

for some months. I reminded him that all he knows 
is what he sees in print and that he isn’t aware of how long 
it takes me to pull the splinters out of my hide each time I’m 
thrown down stairs. Gordon, who works for a big firm of 
yacht brokers, has a tougher skin than I have. I remarked 
to him at a Cruising Club gathering the other evening that at 
each of the five round tables in the room sat one of his palsie- 
walsies — men working for the same firm. ‘‘ Perfectly true,” 
said Gordon, looking around, “‘but if you think J’m trying 
to sell boats you’ve got me dead wrong. There’s nobody at 
this table who has the price of a second-hand boat.’’ Who 
has, nowadays? 


G= RAYMOND: bas-apbenided ‘sec: for. not 


Even the great Spun Yarn-Gardner Emmons controversy 
has sputtered out. In correspondence I made a statement I 
couldn’t support. Gardner, with the conservatism of a 
scientist, almost admitted that the wind might have been 
blowing 20 knots when Brilliant was carrying her small 
Guinea. I figure that she carried it at better than 25 knots, 
but Gardner says he has always suspected me of being one 
of the worst exaggerators of wind speeds among the yacht- 
ing writers. He’s been that way for years — frank and in- 
formative. 


I happened to check up the dope for the last day of the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup series last fall and was reminded 
that the American Six-Metre Lulu carried a reefed mainsail 
and heavy-weather Guinea in better than a 25-knot breeze. 
That, at least, was the wind speed which the race committee 
reported to us reporters. To be conservative, and to close 
the subject, I think a heavy schooner like Brilliant can al- 
most carry a Guinea as long as a ‘‘Six”’ can. 


A reader has suggested that it would be a good idea if the 
Coast Guard Academy and the Canadian Navy put on a 
race between their respective training schooners, the Chase 
and the Venture. The idea — which is a crackerjack — has 
been passed on to the Coast Guard with the added sugges- 
tion that the race be held at the time of the expected fisher- 
men’s race in August. The commander of the Chase has re- 
eretfully replied that there is no room on this summer’s 
schedule for such a race, but adds, ‘‘I hope to get up to the 


fishermen’s race myself during the coming summer and will 
see if something can be tentatively planned for the summer 
of 1939 when we will try to make plans for a cruise of the 
Chase to Nova Scotia waters — Halifax, etc.” Something 
good to look forward to. 


Invitations (mit Swastikas) are out for the 350-mile long 
distance race which the Deutscher Seglerverband will run 
in the Baltic next summer. With characteristic Nazi modesty 
the letter says that this will be the ‘‘first really European 
international ocean race.’’ Leaving aside the consideration 
that it isn’t an ocean race at all, let’s see how much fact 
there is in the rest of the statement. The Fastnet Race has 
been run for years with international competition, and last 
summer the Gotland Race, 300 miles in the Baltic, was com- 
peted by Sweden, Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, 
England, the United States, and the Free City of Danzig. 
That sounds fairly international to me. Jack Parkinson, Jr., 
described the Gotland Race in the January number, and I 
liked particularly this remark of his: “‘One of the sights of the 
afternoon was a German officer in full dress uniform, bound 
for dinner in town followed ten paces behind by two sailors 
marching the goose step, one of them playing martial airs on 
an accordion.” I bet that’s the guy that wrote the letter 
about the forthcoming race. 


I don’t want to appear prejudiced and so hasten to add 
that I haven’t had any Fascist yachting news recently. I’ve 
wished for years that Mussolini would go in for international 
yachting and sail a Star boat in the Maelstrém off the Nor- 
wegian coast. 


Planetary Tidings . . . Warwick Tompkins’s swell book, 
“Fifty South to Fifty South— Around Cape Horn in 
Wander Bird” has been published, and he can now stop 
being on the defensive ... Alan J. Villiers, who has 
rounded the Horn often enough to know better, is bound 
for a favorite island in the South Seas — via Imperial Air- 
ways, the softy .. . Irving Johrson is due to arrive in 
Gloucester at 2:00 p.m., May Ist, completing his second cir- 
cumnavigation in the schooner Yankee. Ah there, Irving, 
when you read this will you let me know whether you barged 
right in to keep the appointment or whether you had to lie 
off for a, minute or two? 
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EDITORIAL 


The Urge of the Sea 


E herage two deep water skippers, Alan Villiers and War- 
wick Tompkins, veterans of many voyages though still 
young in years, have done their share in perpetuating the 
tradition of the sea and bringing to a generation who never 
knew square rig some idea of what life was like on long voy- 
ages under sail. Villiers completed, a year or so ago, a voyage 
around the world in his sweet little ship the Joseph Conrad, 
and somewhat later Tompkins took his schooner Wander 
Bird to the westward around Cape Horn. While both have 
written their stories, it is the vivid and absorbing motion 
pictures of their experiences, backed by their spoken words, 
that have brought the sea to countless thousands, many of 
whom have never even seen it. 

In presenting their stories it is interesting to note the 
contrast in personalities and the different treatment of a 
subject in which both men are counted ‘‘tops.”’ In his talk, 
Captain Tompkins maintains the professional approach and, 
it seems to us, is still possessed of the fresh ardor of the 
amateur, in love with his profession and his ship. Villiers, 
on the other hand, disdaining technique, rambles on, reck- 
lessly confident, seeming to half mock his subject, but show- 
ing his inherent love of sea and ship and redeeming his re- 
marks from the charge of flippancy by an occasional phrase 
of beauty and charm, such as “Easy as an old hooker, 
snugged down and sailing familiar waters — yet a little 
weary of the routine.” 

Our suspicion is that Captain Tompkins, an essential 
realist, has never been disillusioned; and that the infinite 
processes of disillusionment can never make Alan Villiers 
other than a romantic. To keep pace with him, you’d have 
to be a lad of seventeen again — willing to be “‘kept tired.”’ 
After his lecture before the Cruising Club the other night a 
young attaché of the lecture hall fetched a deep sigh and 
murmured, ‘‘Gee, sir, isn’t it tough to think of being tied 
down to earth after you’ve seen and heard things like that?” 

Well, if you feel like that there’s always the possibility of 
still getting to sea if you want to — and you don’t even have 
to be young. 


+ + + 


And Now to France 


HIS blue water voyaging and racing idea seems to be 
spreading. First it was the United States with the race to 
Bermuda and Transatlantic and Transpacific events. Then 
Great Britain, followed by Germany. And now it’s France. 
The latest club to want a race across the Atlantic is the 
Yacht Club de Dinard, situated on the northern coast of 
France near the Channel Islands. The flag officers of this 


prominent French yacht club have taken up the matter of a 
race with the Cruising Club, and have suggested such an 
event for 1940. If they keep the peace in Europe that long it 
seems probable that two years hence a fleet may be headed 
across the Atlantic for the quaint French port and summer 
resort. The plan suggested is to have whatever foreign yachts 
enter come over here, take part in the Bermuda Race of that 
year, and about July 4th shove off from St. Davids Head for 
Dinard. With four years intervening since the race of 1936 
to Cuxhaven, it is likely that a sizable fleet of American and 
foreign yachts can be gathered for such a race. Arriving 
about the fourth week of July, the visitors can later sail 
across the English Channel for Cowes Week, while those so 
inclined will find a number of British racing events to enter 
if they haven’t had their fill. 

It looks like a fixture and already we hear that plans are 
being laid to build one or more French boats for the event. 
More detailed announcements will be made later. It will be 
good to have French sailors in the ‘‘game.”’ 


+ + + 


Many Launchings 


HIS is the time of year when one can get up a launching 
party nearly any week-end, and the yacht building yards, 
along the Atlantic Coast, at least, are as busy as a ship’s 
boy pursued by the chief mate. In spite of the shortened sail 
under which the industry of the country has been scudding 
this past six months, an unusual number of new yachts has 
been under construction, although most of them have been 
on the small side, say under 70 feet in length. Some of this 
building has been due to the influence of racing, both ocean - 
and inshore. a 

To mention but a few instances to prove our point, no 
less than seven new boats are building for the Bermuda 
Race in June at various yards on the Eastern Coast. Two 
Twelve-Metres are on order, at least four Six-Metres. In 
Boston, no less than twenty-four of the Cruising Week- 
Ender Class are building, with one taking the water every 
few days. A dozen or more of the Coastwise Cruiser Class 
are building at various yards and several other small 
cruisers are nearing completion at New England yards. At 
Annapolis are three of the one-design Lake Cruisers. 

In the power boat field, the larger manufacturers of stand- 
ardized models have been busy all spring and the output 
looks as if it would equal that of other years, while so many 
“small fry”’ are under construction all over the country that 
it is impossible to keep track of them. 

Yes,/it’s going to be a busy spring, all right. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING | 





ALBERT B. FAY 


HE man who took the major portion of the silverware in the recent St. Peters- 

burg-Havana Race, Albert B. Fay, is a product of the Gulf Coast school of 
yacht racing, although he has done considerable sailing, in his cutter ‘‘ Starlight,” 
off the North Atlantic Coast as well. 

His sailing career began, if memory serves, in the little Fish Class boats at 
Houston, Texas, near which city he has always lived. This is the class which 
furnishes such keen competition every year for the prized Lipton Trophy. Later, 
during his high school and early college days, he sailed in the fast 35-foot sloop 
“Sorceress II”’ with his brother Ernest Fay. In 1935, while at Yale, he had the 
cutter ‘“‘ Starlight”’ built from designs by Olin Stephens and raced her on Long 
Island Sound in several long distance events before he sailed her from New York 
to Texas with several of his classmates as crew. Thus, he was inoculated with the 
ocean racing virus and in 1936 he sailed “‘ Starlight” across the Gulf of Mexico | 
to take part in the Miami-Nassau Race and the long jaunt from St. Petersburg | 
to Havana. Then, bringing her north, he sailed ‘‘ Starlight” in the rough race of 
that year to Bermuda. . 

The following year again found ‘‘ Starlight”? up with the leaders in the two 
big southern long distance races, although she did not win either of them. But this 
year “‘ Starlight” and her young skipper ‘‘came through” and in the St. Pete- 
Havana classic she was the first to finish, won on corrected time against the fleet 
and took first in Class A. : ) 

In addition to his fast cutter, Albert Fay owns a Thirty-Square-Metre Class | 
sloop which he sails on the waters near Houston, where he is one of those helping ) 
to organize the new Texas Corinthian Yacht Club. While at college he was also a ) 
member of the Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. 







































































The 81-foot welded steel auxiliary ketch “Ta- 
maris,”” from designs by P. L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens for a Milwaukee yachtsman, is being built 
by Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, Wis. She 
carries two 150 horse power Superior Diesels 


Entries Piling Up for the 
Bermuda Race 


THE first entry to start for the Bermuda 

Race this year, as far as known, was the 
British cutter Latifa, owned by Michael H. 
Mason, Commodore of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, of England. Latifa, sailed from 
Southampton on April 7th for City Island, 
via Bermuda. She should arrive here about 
May 15th. The British entry is 58 feet long 
over all and was the second yacht to finish in 
the Fastnet Race last year. A new rig will be 
installed in Latifa at City Island. 

The German yawl Roland von Bremen, in 
charge of Hans von Lottner, was scheduled to 
sail from Bremen on April 20th for Bristol, 
R. I., over a great circle course, where she will 
fit out for the Bermuda Race. The Roland, it 
will be remembered, won the Transatlantic 
Race from Bermuda to Cuxhaven in 1936 
and was the first of the German entries to 
finish at Bermuda in the race of that year. 

That a large fleet is assured this year is at- 
tested by the fact that on April 19th, nearly 
two and a half months before the race, the 
following entries from twenty contestants 
were in the hands of the Race Committee: 


Nameof Yacht Rig L.O.A. Owner 
Barlovento Schooner 64'4” Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd 
Baruna Yawl 72’ Henry C. Taylor 
Belisarius Yawl 72’ Charles B. Rockwell 
Edlu II Yawl 68’ R. J. Schaefer 
Escapade Yawl 73’ Henry G. Fownes 
Eskasoni Schooner 50’ J. C. MacKeen, 
Halifax 


Grenadier Schooner 59’ Henry A. Morss, Jr. 
Kirawan II Cutter 46’ Robert P. Baruch 
Lascar II Schooner 64’8’’ William C. Gould 
Meridian Schooner 72’ Milton Knight 
Mistress Schooner 60’4” George E. Roosevelt 
Neduma Yawl 46’ Henry M. Devereux 
Rubaiyat Cutter 43’ 10” Nathaniel Rubinkam 
Santana Schooner 55’'2” W.L. Stewart, Jr. 
Sequoia Yawl 45’ James N. Spear 
Sirius Cutter Wesley J. Van Sciver 
Sirocco Cutter 43.65’ Paul A. Sperry 
Sonny Cutter 53’ 6’ Albert E. Peirce 
Souvenir Cutter 47'6” John J. White, Jr. 
Teragram Schooner 58’ 6” Geo. W. Mixter 


“Actaea,’’ Henry Sears’ new auxiliary designed 

by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by 

Henry B. Nevins, Inc., on her first trial spin under 
sail five days after she was launched 


The following have indicated their inten- 
tion to enter but the formal entry blank has 
not yet been received: 


Actaea (New cutter) Henry Sears 

Avanti Yawl Walter N. Rothschild 

Blue Wing II Cutter Milton J. Blair 

Caprice Ketch J. J. Reiss 

Latifa Cutter Com. Michael H. Mason, 
R. O. R. C., Eng. 

Mandoo II Yawl Spencer Berger 

Nordlys Schooner Chester Bowles 

Ranger Yawl Joseph W. Conrow 

Roland von Bremen Yawl Hans von Lottner, 
Germany 

Stormy Weather Yawl R. W. Johnson 

Vega Schooner Chas. Crouse 

Wakiva Yawl Harkness Edwards 


And there are others; among them, it is 
hoped, will be Vamarie, with a crew from the 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


+ + + 


Norway Challenges for Gold Cup 


PHILIP J. ROOSEVELT, president of the 

North American Yacht Racing Union, has 
received a challenge for the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup from the Royal Norwegian Yacht 
Club, of Oslo, Norway. This challenge as- 
sures at least four Six-Metre yachts in the 
contest as challenges from England and Italy 
were received last November. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
will hold a series of three races for the Six- 
Metre Class off Oyster Bay on May 28th, 
29th and 30th for a cup presented by Rear 
Commodore H. H. Anderson of that club. 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


Eastern Yacht Club to Cruise 


“Down East’ 


FOR the first time in a number of years, the 
Eastern Yacht Club, of Marblehead, will 

head Down East on its Annual Squadron 

Cruise instead of going south of the Cape. 

The first jump will be from Marblehead to 
Northhaven, Maine, starting on July 3rd, 
after the annual race for the Puritan Cup 
which will be sailed July 2nd. After lying 
over a day at Northhaven the ports of call 
will be Northeast Harbor, on Mount Desert, 
Morgan’s Bay, at Blue Hill, Buck Harbor 
and Islesboro, on Penobscot Bay, where the 
fleet will disband. 

It has been announced that Harold §. 
Vanderbilt will have his Class M sloop Pres- 
tige in commission this season and will race 
her on the cruise against Walter K. Shaw’s 
Andiamo and R. P. Lanier’s Istalena. 


+ + + 


A Correction 


N THE story of the recent St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race, in our April number, it was 
stated that the schooner Golocamm was 
rammed in the fog by the S.S. General 
Pershing. This report was based on informa- 
tion received by the convoying Coast Guard 
vessels, from sources usually reliable. Subse- 
quent information has shown it to be in error, 
however, and that the collision involved the 
schooner and a barge under tow. 


E, Levick 





Miami News Service 


Many of the country’s speed boats gathered at Miami to take part in the twenty-fifth jubilee celebration of the annual Biscayne Bay Regatta 


Week-Ender Owners Form Class 


WITH over twenty of the 35-foot one-de- 

sign Week-Enders building, the class was 
organized on Long Island Sound a meeting 
held in New York City on April 5th, at- 
tended by most of the eleven owners who will 
sail on Long Island Sound. 

A class committee was formed with War- 
ren D. Brewster, owner of Blue Sky, as chair- 
man, Donald B. Abbott, secretary-treasurer, 
and D. H. Sparkman. A number of rules as to 
light sails allowed when racing as a separate 
class, number of haulouts per season, etc., 
were formulated. 

The following is a list of the owners of 
Week-Enders, the names of their boats and 
the numbers: 


Number Owner 


Drake H. Sparkman 
Warren D. Brewster 
Robert Ayer 

William P. Fisher 

John Morse Elliott 
Phelps Barnum 

Francis H. McAdoo, Jr. 
Edgar B. Tolman, Jr. 
Francis Robinson 
James 8. Eyre 

Wally Frank 

Julius George Forstmann 
G. Stafford Buckr.all 
James M. Hunnewell 


Charles Spalsbury and Richard B. Mann Mary Frances 


John B. Paine 
Melville Weston 
E. Stuart Peck 
John Parkinson 
Donald B. Abbott 


The Coastwise Cruiser Class 


N organization meeting of the Coastwise 
Cruiser One-Design Class was held on 
March 30th in New York. A set of class rules 
and regulations was approved and the follow- 
ing were appointed to the Class Committee: 
R. O. H. Hill, chairman, Larchmont Y. C., 
or 270 Lafayette St., New York; Edward S. 
Flash, representative for Staten Island 
waters, Richmond County Y. C. or Edie & 
Co., 20 Exchange Place, New York; Irving 
G. Ammen, representative for Buzzards Bay 
waters, 38 Highland St., Hopedale, Mass.; 
Harold C. McNulty, representative for Cen- 
tral Long Island Sound waters, Norwalk 
Y. C. or Norwalk, Conn.; Harold M. Scott, 
representative for Western Long Island 


Yacht 


Southerly 
Blue Sky 
Hurrying Angel 
Alls Well 
Balek 

Ala 

Windoon 
Keewadin 
Tillemor 
Neap Tide © 
Old Salt 
Snooky Belle 
Alaris 
Morning Star 


Hailing Port 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Detroit 
Mattapoisett, Mass. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Pentwater, Mich. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Northport, N. Y. 
City Island, N. Y. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Quisset, Mass. 
Boston 

City Island, N. Y. 


Gumbo 
Handy 
Day Dream 


Scalawag 


Henry S. Morgan’s new Six-Metre yacht “Djinn” in her cradle at Henry B. Nevins’ yard, City 
Island, N. ¥. She was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and was one of the team of “Sixes” 
which raced in Bermuda in April 


waters, American Y. C. or Scarsdale, N. Y. 

There are at present ten of these boats on 
order for delivery prior to August Ist. Ar- 
rangements are being made for building addi- 
tional boats. It is hoped and expected that 
fleets will be actively racing in several sec- 
tions along the North Atlantic Coast by the 
end of the 1938 season. 

The first three to be completed have been 
entered in the Off Soundings Club Races on 
May 28th. Application is being made to the 
Y.R.A. for a separate start at all Y.R.A. 
regattas this summer. 

Everything has been done to assure equit- 
able racing at a moderate cost, limitations 
being placed on the number of suits of sails 
and haul-outs during the year and other 
restrictions found so successful in the man- 
agement of other one-design classes. 











A model of the U.S.S. 
“Argus,” an 18-gun 
sloop-of-war of 1814 


Model of ULS.S. “Argus” 


N extremely handsome ship model was 
brought into the office the other day by 
Nikita Carpenko, of New York. The model 
is a 5/32-inch scale miniature of the 18-gun 
ship sloop Argus, a vessel which was burned 
on the stocks when Washington was captured 
by the British forces under Major General 
Ross in 1814. The Argus was the second of 
her name, the first, a brig, having been cap- 
tured by H. M. 8. Pelican in the Irish Sea in 
1813 after she had worked havoc among 
British merchantmen for four weeks. Mas- 
ter Commandant William Henry Allen, her 
commander, mortally wounded in the battle, 
was buried in Plymouth, British and Amer- 
ican naval officers and two companies of 
Royal Marines joining in his funeral cortege. 
The model is 20 inches length of hull and 
is planked with French pearwood, fastened 
with pearwood treenails to a carved and 
hollowed out hull. All details are carefully 
worked out and to scale. The ship was 
designed by William Doughty, naval con- 
structor at the Washington navy yard and 
acting chief constructor of the Navy. He was 
a great admirer of the Baltimore clipper type 
and the ship shows the influence of those 
remarkable vessels. The principal dimen- 
sions of the Argus were: Length between 
perpendiculars, 117’ 11”; length of keel, 
97’ 6”; moulded beam, 31’ 6”; depth of 
hold, 14’ 6”. She was 509 21/95 carpenter 
tons. The model is 3314” from the end of the 
flying jibboom to the tip of the spanker boom 
and 2214” from the base to the main truck. 


Credit to John Swope 


THROUGH an oversight in the April issue 

of YacuTiINnG the photographer who made 
the beautiful feature photograph on page 57 
entitled ‘“‘D’you See the Buoy?” was not 
mentioned. In a work as fine as this we regret 
the omission of credit which should have gone 
to John Swope, another of whose photographs 
appears on page 40 of this issue. 


Stars racing at Nassau, B. W. |. Harry G. Nye’s 
victorious “Gale” rounding one of the marks of 
the course in the lead 


Nassau Star Series Won by “Gale” 


OR the first time in the five-year history of 

these events, both the Spring Champion- 
ship of the Bahamas and the Johnnie Walker 
Trophy were captured by the same boat, 
Gale, skippered by Harry G. Nye of the Lake 
Michigan Star Fleet. The two series were 
sailed off the Nassau Yacht Club March 
23rd—29th, with nine boats, representing six 
fleets. 

In light to moderate winds, Nye, who took 
fourth place in last September’s World 
Championship on Long Island Sound, had 
things more or less his own way, although he 
was hard pressed in the championship series 
until the last day. Gale, a brand new boat 
which made her début by winning the 
Bacardi Cup at Havana in February, hung up 
an unbeatable record of two firsts and a sec- 
ond in the open Johnnie Walker series, win- 


: z Milas 
Don Selchow Photos 


ning all but the first race. She piled up 26 
points to 21 for Jay and 19 for Melody. 

The three-race championship series, sailed 
on alternate days, opened with a decisive vic- 
tory by Paul Smart of the Central Long Is- 
land Sound Fleet, in Melody. Gale was second 
in this race and Jay, of Larchmont, third. 
But it was the second race of this series that 
produced the most surprises. Sandy Mac, 
owned and sailed by Capt. Harry Knowles of 
Nassau, got out ahead and refused to be 
caught, winning a well deserved victory for 
the host fleet. At the last windward mark 
Commodore Symonette, also of Nassau, was 
second, and Gale third. On the run home, 
however, Nassau Star, Gale, and Sampson 
Smith’s Delilah became closely involved 
with each other, and at the end Jay coasted 
into second place on a favorable slant. The 
other three came to the line abreast, and 
Delilah finally had the best of it; but Gale and 











Bermuda News Bureau 


Bermuda’s International One-Design Class yachts sailing on Great Sound. The local team 
was defeated by the two invaders from Long Island Sound in a series of races sailed in April 


Nassau Star crossed as one, and the commit- 
tee announced that yachting rarity, a dead 
heat. This race put Jay in the lead by a small 
margin. 

By now Gale was really going, however, 
and Nye won the final race in no uncertain 
fashion in a good breeze of wind. Jay com- 
pleted the first round in second place, but on 
the next lap lost it to Melody in a nip-and- 
tuck battle on the wind. This meant that the 
series went to Gale, with Jay and Melody 
close behind. The point score gave Gale 1914, 
Jay 19, Melody 18, and Delilah and Sandy 
Mac each 15. 

The new type of flexible rig seems to have 
come to stay, and is working out to the satis- 
faction of most of those who have installed it. 
Certain boats, notably Gale and Melody, have 


now been using it for some time, and are 
gaining speed with every day of added experi- 
ence. The Nassau series offered the first ade- 
quate opportunity on the Atlantic seaboard 
for comparing rigs, as there were four of the 
new type, four untouched, and one com- 
promise. Although a standard (or must we 
now say ‘‘old’’?) rig finished second in the 
series, the Pimm outfits always seemed to 
have just the necessary extra drive to come 
out ahead in the end. But the two series were 
not won by a rig, but by a first class skipper 
and his two crews, Vilas and Hoyle, who took 
turns at the jib sheets. It is more than likely 
that the Star Class will hear more of Harry 
Nye and the Gale in the not-so-distant future. 

It would be impossible not to say a word of 
the other aspects of the series, which result in 


M. Rosenfeld 


the return of the same competitors year after 
year. Who could forget the delightful hos- 
pitality of the Nassau Yacht Club, and espe- 
cially of genial Commodore Symonette? 
There were special social affairs nearly every 
night for the Star sailors, deep sea fishing on 
the rest day, swimming in the marvelously 
clear water for which the resort is famous, 
and perhaps best of all, a temporary retreat 
from the woes and worries of a bewildered 
world. All who participated already look for- 
ward to the next Nassau Spring Cham- 
pionship. 


+ + + 


Long Island Sound Yachts 


Win in Bermuda 


THE long awaited meeting of boats from the 

Long Island Sound and Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club fleets of the International One- 
Design Class materialized off Hamilton early 
in April. From the results it is possible to ar- 
rive at two definite conclusions: First, that a 
two-boats-on-a-side team race in which the 
last boat gets two points less than the third 
is the all-time low in yachting absurdity. 
Second, that young Bill Cox knows how to 
tune up an International and then sail her 
superbly. 

The first conclusion is not merely the 
writer’s. It is shared by those who watched 
and those who participated in the three races 
that decided the first winner of Fred M. 

(Continued on page 139) 


This 22-foot Wheeler Playmate Sea Skiff, powered 
with two Chrysler Ace engines, was recently 
exhibited at the Los Angeles Motor Boat Show 
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The Cutter “Sumatra” 


HIS yacht is from the board of 

Charles G. MacGregor, naval archi- 
tect of Boston associated with Frank C. 
Paine, and is building for a yachtsman 
of Hopedale, Mass. She is nearing com- 
pletion at the yard of the Alder Manu- 
facturing Co., of Warren, Mass., and is 
scheduled to be delivered this month. 
The new boat is 34’ 0” in length over 
all, 24’ 0” on the water line, 9’ 0’’ beam 
and 5’ 3” draft. Keel, stem and stern- 
post are of white oak as are frames and 
floor timbers. Outside planking is of 
1%’ mahogany, bronze screw fastened, 
and the deck is of 15/16” teak. Trunk 
cabin and slides are of mahogany. The 
bulkheads are of waterproof plywood 
with mahogany trim. The boat carries 
5083 pounds of lead on her keel and 200 
or 300 inside for trimming. 

Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and 
the sail area is 562 square feet. Light 
weather canvas and storm sails are also 
being provided. Merriman roller reefing 
gear is fitted on the main. 

The engine is a Gray 4-22, located on 
the center line, and the compartment in 
which it is installed is sound insulated. 
A 25-gallon tank is under the after cock- 
pit seat, the seat having an open front to 
insure circulation of air around the tank. 

The boat has accommodations for 
four, two in the forward cabin and two 
in the main cabin. A toilet room is lo- 
cated between the two cabins with 
large clothes lockers opposite. A neat 
heating stove is installed in the main 
cabin. The galley is aft, with alcohol 
stove to port, a large oilskin locker abaft 
it, and sink, cupboard and ice box to 
starboard. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plans of the new cutter 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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This interesting commuter carries an eleven-foot dinghy across the stern 


Consolidated Builds a 57-Foot Commuter 


OW under construction at the yard 

of the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Morris Heights, New 
York City, is a new commuter for a 
yachtsman of the metropolis who is a 
member of the New York Yacht Club. 
The new boat is 57’ 0’ in length over 
all, 56’ 0” length on the water line, 
13’ 0” beam and 3’ 9” draft. The new 
yacht is of the raised deck and trunk 
cabin model, with a deckhouse amid- 
ships and a semi-enclosed bridge abaft 
the house. Her construction is high 
grade, with white oak keel, stem and 
framing and the outside planking 


double, cedar inside and mahogany out- 
side. Bridge, side and after cockpit 
decks are of white pine. 

The power plant consists of three 
Hall-Scott Invader engines, developing 
250 horse power each and driving the 
yacht at a maximum speed of better 
than 27 miles per hour. She will cruise 
at a 25-mile pace. The engine room 
is -amidships and has full headroom 
throughout. Here are installed the main 
engines and the auxiliary equipment, 
including automatic Lux fire extinguish- 
ing system, with a manual system in 
reserve, generator, pumps, batteries, 











etc. Two fuel tanks of 350 gallons ca- 
pacity each are installed there. Kimball 
controls for each engine are led to the 
bridge. 

The deckhouse is roomy and has a 
raised seat across its after end. There is 
also a comfortable seat on the bridge. 
Forward are the forecastle, galley and 
two toilets, while aft are the owner’s 
stateroom and toilet and a cockpit. 

The yacht’s exterior finish will be in 
white enamel, both on the hull and the 
superstructure. Below decks, the finish 
will be in paint, with enough mahogany 
trim to give color to the interior. 
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Deck plan and cabin plan of the new commuter now under construction by Consolidated 
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74 
“Blue Heaven” 


HIS cutter, for L. M. Brooks, of 

Chester, Conn., is now under con- 
struction at the yard of Anderson & 
Combes, New Haven. She was designed 
by Winthrop L. Warner, of Middle- 
town, Conn. Although planned more for 
cruising than racing, Mr. Brooks has 
entered her in the spring race of the Off 
Soundings Club and every effort is be- 
ing made to have her ready in time for 
that event. 

Blue Heaven is 37’ 1” in length over 
all, 27’ 4’’ l.w.l., 10’ 1” beam and 6’ 0” 
draft. Construction is on the light side, 
with 114%” Philippine mahogany plank- 
ing, 11%” fir deck, canvas covered, 
frames 114%” by 1%”, 9” centers. 
Clamp, shelf and two bilge stringers 
are of hard pine. The keel, of lead, 
weighs 8000 pounds. Exterior trim is 
of Honduras mahogany. 

The hollow spars are of Sitka spruce 
and the area of the working sails is 582 
square feet, the total area being 873 
square feet. The standing rigging is 
7 by 7 galvanized improved plow steel 
wire rope. 

Headroom in the cabin is 6’ through- 
out and the whole arrangement be- 
low has purposely been kept as simple 
and open as possible. In fact, there is 
only one door below decks, that of the 
toilet room. There is a double stateroom 
forward, a toilet room with large clothes 
locker opposite, the main cabin with 
high berths and two transoms inboard 
of them, and the galley aft. Two copper 
water tanks, of 50 gallons capacity 
each, are located under the floor of the 
cabin. The cockpit, which is watertight 
and self-bailing, is roomy. As a motor 
is not to be installed for the present, the 
space under the cockpit will be used 
as a sail bin. 

Blue Heaven is the eighth yacht 
which Mr. Brooks has owned. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan and 
midship section of the new cutter ‘Blue Heaven” 
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Outboard profile of the 40-footer designed for the Imperial Airways. The spars fold down 


Luders Designs a Fast Tender for Aeroplane Service 


HE plans on this page show the solu- 

tion of a most interesting problem 
which was put up to the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn., 
by the Imperial Airways (Bermuda) 
Ltd. The problem was the design of a 
boat to act as a ferry boat to take pas- 
sengers from the incoming planes, 
which land at Darrell’s Island, a few 
miles from Hamilton, and _ transfer 
them to Hamilton. This calls for fast 
and certain service. Accommodations 
for 30 passengers were required and, in 
developing the design, the arrangement 
for the passengers was carried out to 
simulate, to a certain extent, the ar- 
rangement of the interior of a large 
cabin plane. 

In working out the plans, there were 
a certain number of troublesome fea- 
tures of the design, particularly in the 
matter of headroom. It was imperative 
to keep the height of the top of the 
wheelhouse as low as possible so that 
the boat could nose up against the 
plane. In addition, the main part of the 
cabin must be able to swing in under 
the wing of the plane — and the wing 
of even a large plane is not a great dis- 





tance above the surface of the water. 
And the water is not always glassy 
smocth. The spars are, of course, 
hinged so that they will fold down out 
of the way. Normally, they are used to 
support the radio aerial. 

In addition to her regular inshore 
work, the boat must be capable of mak- 
ing runs some distance offshore where 
far more seaworthiness is required than 
in her usual harbor duties. This sug- 
gested the use of the patented bow 
which the designer has used on some of 
the small launches which have been 
exhibited at the Motor Boat Show in 
New York. There are a couple of small 
launches in service in Bermuda which 
have this type of bow. One difficulty 
with many of the modern speed boats 
in a seaway is that they have to be kept 
going at fairly high speed to enable 
them to keep their heads up. When such 
a boat is slowed down, she is apt to de- 
press her bow and the buoyancy of the 
wide stern tends to make the boat dive 
and let the seas break over her for- 
ward. This makes an uncomfortable 
situation and often a dangerous one. 
The Luders bow, with its great buoy- 


ancy and extreme flare, obviates this 
difficulty. When slowed down even to 
eight or ten miles an hour, the boat’s 
bow rises buoyantly to every sea as 
does that of a well-mannered life boat. 
Indeed, launches of this type have been 
put aboard some large yachts for use as 
life boats on account of their behavior 
in a Seaway. 

The new boat is 40’ 0” in length over 
all, 11’ 0”. beam and 2’ 7” draft. The 
general design of the V-bottom hull 
closely follows the lines of some of the 
“crash boats” built by Luders for the 
U. S. Navy. These boats are used in 
aeroplane rescue service and have 
speeds of better than 47 m.p.h. The 
hull specifications call for the best con- 
struction throughout, with steam bent 
frames, double planked mahogany hull, 
mahogany house fitted with shatter- 
proof glass, and so on. The power plant 
will be a pair of Hall-Scott Invader 
engines of 250 hp. each, which will give 
a guaranteed speed of 23 knots (26% 
m.p.h.). A small wireless outfit is in- 
stalled in the wheelhouse which is to be 
occupied by the helmsman and the 
radio operator. 
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The cabin arrangement simulates that of a large passenger-carrying plane 
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b Sri interesting yacht, from plans by 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., naval 
architects of New York, is now under 
construction at the yard of the Mathis 
Yacht Building Company, Camden, 
N. J. Her owner, whose name is being 
withheld from publication for the pres- 
ent, is a member of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are: Length over all, 85’ 0’’; length 
on the water line, 75’ 0’; beam, 19’ 0’; 
draft, 5’ 9’’. Construction is to rigid 
specifications, with white oak keel 
and framing and Philippine mahogany 
planking, single below the water and 
double planked above. Decks, deck- 
house and all exterior trim are of teak. 
All fastenings are of Everdur bronze. 
She carries 10,000 pounds of lead on her 
keel and about 4000 pounds of inside 
trimming ballast. All bulkheads in the 
owner’s quarters are double, with Johns 
Manville air acoustic soundproofing 
board between. 

The power plant is a pair of 6-cylinder 
Superior Diesels which develop 170 
horse power each and drive the yacht 
about 11 knots. The generating set is a 
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An 85-Foot Diesel Powered Motor-Sailer 
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7% kw. 100-volt Universal oil engine 
and the storage battery is an Exide 
Ironclad. Fuel tanks to give a cruising 
radius of about 1000 miles under power 
are installed. The engine room is to be 
soundproofed and extra care is being 
taken to reduce vibration to a minimum. 
Salt and fresh water will be supplied by 
Burks pressure systems. 

The galley, which extends the full 
beam of the yacht, is fitted with a Ship- 
mate oil-burning range, Frigidaire chill 
and storage boxes, and will be trimmed 
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The yacht has a long trunk cabin and a large deckhouse amidships 


with Monel metal. One toilet will be a 
Groco and the others of the ejector 
type. 

In addition to the large deckhouse, 
the owner’s quarters consist of one single 
and two double staterooms and two 
bath rooms, one with tub and the other 
with a shower. Engine room is amid- 
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ships and forward of it is the dining 
room. Next to this is the galley and for- 
ward of that are the captain’s room and 
the forecastle for four men. Bulkheads 
in the owner’s quarters aft are finished 
in enamel with mahogany trim, the 
dining room is in teak, and the deck- 
house interior in mahogany. s 
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Deck plan and cabin plan of the 85-foot motor-sailer now building from designs by Masterson & Schlegel, Inc. 
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The outboard profile of the new standardized cruiser shows a pleasing sheer and a modern superstructure 


The “Annapolis 34,” a Standardized Motor Cruiser 


NNOUNCEMENT has just. been 
made by the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard, Inc., of Annapolis, Maryland, 
that a new cruiser has been added to the 
corporation’s line of standardized motor 
yachts. The new boat is to be known as 
the “‘ Annapolis 34” and she is planned 
to be a craft which will have a popular 
appeal and be priced at a popular figure. 
She is being built of the same high grade 
materials and with the same care as is 
the larger ‘“‘ Annapolis 54.” 

The new cruiser is from the board of 
Chris B. Nelson, president of the corpo- 
ration and a well-known naval architect. 
The new boat’s principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length over all, 34’ 0’’; beam, 
- extreme, 10’0”; draft of water, 3’ 0’’. The 
new cruiser is a round bottomed boat of 
the flush deck and trunk cabin type witha 
semi-enclosed deck shelter a little abaft 
amidships. To permit getting around the 
decks easily, the side decks are wider 
than in the average boat of her size and 
there is a fairly high toe rail fitted. The 
construction is rugged and the specifica- 
tions call for the highest grade of ma- 
terials and workmanship. The keel and 
the framing are of selected white oak. 
The outside planking is of white cedar, 


fastened with Everdur bronze. Heads of 
all fastenings are let in and plugged. 
The trim is of mahogany. The regular 
stock hull is single planked but double 
planking of cedar and mahogany may 
be had at a moderate extra cost. 

A number of different arrangements 
of the interior are available and the boat 
may be built with either a single engine 
installation or with twin engines. With 
a twin screw power plant, the maximum 
speed may be in excess of 22 miles an 
hour. The machinery is rubber mounted 
and is installed under flush hatches in a 
compartment which is entirely sound 
insulated from the rest of the boat. Two 
40-gallon fuel tanks are fitted outboard 
alongside the power plant. 

The trunk cabin is long and fairly low 
and the forward end is strongly raked. 
The shelter has a raking forward end 
and is open aft. The steering wheel, to 
which all the engine controls are led, is 
located on the port side. The visibility 
from the helmsman’s position is excel- 
lent. The after cockpit is roomy and the 
coamings are well above the floor. Flush 
hatches give access to the engines and 
another hatch opens into the lazarette. 

Below decks, the cabin is spacious. 
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Forward is a toilet room, with a hatch 
partly over it and partly over the fore 
peak. A bulkhead separates this room 
from the main cabin which is provided 
with an upper and a lower berth on each 
side and a drop leaf table amidships. 
The berths are long enough for a six- 
footer to stretch out in with comfort. 
Large hanging lockers are fitted on each 
side forward. The after part of the space 
below is given up to the galley, with 
dresser, sink, cupboards and dish racks 
on the port side and an ice box and a 
locker to starboard. 

Fishing equipment, such as fish box, 
live bait well, regular swivel fishing 
chairs, rod and tackle lockers, pulpit for 
the harpooner, mast with seat for the 
lookout, and outriggers, may be added 
to the boat at the owner’s discretion. 

The first ‘‘Annapolis 34” is now 
under construction at the corporation’s 
yard for H. A. Delano, a yachtsman of 
York, Pa. She is of the single cabin 
semi-sport type and is a fast twin screw 
craft. Her motive power consists of a 
pair of 6-cylinder Chrysler Ace engines, 
developing 43 to 75 horse power at 1600 
to 3200 revolutions per minute and 
driving twin screws direct. 
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The cabin plan of the twin screw model of the “Annapolis 34” 
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The accommodation plan of the new auxiliary shows berths for three, galley and toilet 


The “Twenty-Four,” a New Small Cruiser 


ERE are the plans of a new class 
of small cruising yachts which 
are under construction at the yard 
of Dunham & Stadel, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., from the builders’ design. 
The new boats are of the following 
principal dimensions: Length over 
all, 24’ 4”’; length on the water line, 
20’ 1’; beam, extreme, 8’ 1’; draft, 
3’ 4’’, Construction is to rigid specifi- 
cations, with keel and deadwood of 
selected white oak. Frames are also 
of white oak, sided 114” and moulded 
114’, and spaced 8” center to center. 
The outside planking is of Philippine 
mahogany, 34” in thickness, fastened 
with galvanized boat nails. The deck 
is canvas covered. Ballast is iron, 
carried partly on the keel and partly 
inside. 

Spars are solid, of Sitka spruce, 
and the total sail area is 280 square 
feet. Of this, there are 84 square feet 
in the jib and 196 in the mainsail. 
The sails are by Hathaway & Reiser, 
of Cos Cob, Conn. Standing rigging 
is of stainless steel wire. A permanent 
backstay is fitted with a short bump- 
kin and the point of attachment of the 
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4 
Sail plan and, below, lines 


jibstay is located well up the mast. 

The engine, installed under the 
cockpit floor, is a Universal Blue 
Jacket Twin, developing 10 horse 
power. A gasoline tank of 14 gallons 
capacity is installed under the deck 
in wake of the cockpit with a fresh 
water tank of the same size on the 
opposite side. 

The cockpit is 6’ 6” in length, with 
room for several persons for day sail- 
ing. The headroom in the cabin is 
4’ 6”, giving good sitting height over 
the transoms. There are berths for 
three persons. On the port side for- 
ward is the galley, fitted with either 
Primus kerosene stove or a pressure 
alcohol stove, ice box, dish racks and 
shelves. Forward is a toilet with the 
floor raised under it and a hatch 
over. The sides of the cabin trunk are 
carried out forward, making a good 
stowage space alongside of the mast. 

The first boat of the class has been 
sold to a Long Island Sound yachts- 
man who wishes to remain anony- 
mous for the present and work is 
going forward rapidly on other boats 
of the same class. 
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We recall considerable discussion a 
few years ago in the pages of YACHTING 
and elsewhere on the subject of ‘‘when 
does an auxiliary become a motor 
sailer,” ‘what is a 50-50,” and “cana 
motor sailer really sail.”” We don’t 
remember just how it wound up but we 
know now that there are boats which 
look, above the waterline at least, like 
the popular conception of the motor 
sailer which certainly can sail. 

We won’t disguise the fact that until 
a week or so ago our first-hand experi- 
ence with motor sailers had been limited 
to a couple of runs under power and a 
short slide down wind on a husky, 
roomy, critter that handled like a canal 
barge. However, we have followed the 
work of Gordon Munro and other lead- 
ers in the development of the sailing 
motor sailer and have realized that the 
term motor sailer has included quite a 
variety of types, although with most of 
them the emphasis is definitely on the 
motor. 

Anyway, when an invitation came 
along for a trial trip on the new Crui- 
sailer, built by M. M. Davis & Son 
from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., along with the intimation that we 
would be surprised to find how well she 
sailed, we jumped at the chance. 

Frankly, at the time, we didn’t think 
we would be surprised because having 
seen the plans of the boat she had 





The Sailing Motor Sailer 


-impressed us as a lot of boat for the 605 


square feet of sail which’ had to drive 
her. 

It wasn’t long before we realized how 
wrong we had been, however, and had 
one more lesson in the fact that the 
most important part of the boat is 
under water. There was a good 18 to 20 
mile westerly blowing as we left City 
Island under power. Two of us had sail 
covers off and everything on her in less 
than five minutes and it could have 
been done in not more than eight 
minutes singlehanded. With the abun- 
dance of deckroom and the simple 
arrangement of sheets and _ halliards 
sail-setting is easier on the Cruisailer 
than on any other boat large or smaller 
that we have ever seen. 

The engine was cut off as we filled 
away before the wind and she started to 
slide along at a good clip. There was no 
speed gauge to accurately check her 
speed but a conservative estimate put 
it at almost seven knots which is not 
bad at all for a boat only 41 feet overall 
with the wind dead aft. At that rate we 
were probably traveling within a knot 
or a little over of the speed of any sail 
boat of the same waterline length, 
under the same conditions. 

She handled very nicely too. It 
seemed a little strange to have the 
wheel so far aft but the sails could be 
watched conveniently by looking over 
the shelter cabin top and the 
big plate glass windows in 
the front of the shelter. pro- 
vided plenty of vision ahead. 
We didn’t set the combina- 
tion ballooner and spin- 
naker but if we had, it prob- 
ably would have added an- 
other half knot to her speed. 
The wind was offshore and 
there was practically no sea 
so everything was serene 
below and in the big cockpit. 

Of course, even a hay- 
stack can sail down wind 
and an 18 to 20 mile breeze 
is considerably above aver- 
age, even for early April. 
We'll grant that the boat 
should have performed very 
well under those conditions. 
The real test, however, came 
when we flattened her down 
for the beat back to our 
starting point. She went to 
windward beautifully — not 


‘‘Nancy R’’, a sailing motor 
sailer built in 1929 from de- 
signs by Gordon Munro, has 
done well in both sailing and 
auxiliary races 


slowly, getting 
there eventually 
—but stepping 
right out, holding 
high into the wind 
and moving right 
along as if her de- 
signer hadn’t given 
a thought to her 
power equipment 
until after his lines 
had been com- 
pleted. She bal- 
anced perfectly, 
following the flaws 
and headers which 
always accompany 
a westerly on the 
Sound, with noth- 
ing more than a 
single guiding fin- 
ger on the wheel. 
Naturally she 
didn’t have the 
speed through the 
water that a boat 
with more sail would have but neither 
did she have the unearthly angle of heel 
which it seems cannot be avoided in the 
fast modern ocean racer. Then, too, 
the Cruisailer’s high freeboard keeps 
her a lot drier on deck than most boats 
of her size. We did close the skylight as 
a precaution against getting a dousing 
of spray below but it would hardly have 
been necessary. 

We had heard that she tacked in a 
little over eight points but our experi- 
ence showed that the “little over” 
could be eliminated. She spun around 
sharply and was off again in no time and 
without sliding off to leeward at all. 

On the way back after seeing what 
the Cruisailer could do, we got to 
thinking about sailing motor sailers 
and wondering why there have not been 
more of them built. We thought of the 
Nancy R, a 35 footer with a sloop rig, 
designed by Gordon Munro and built 
in 1929. She sailed in the New London- 
Gibson Island race that year and won 
second prize in the special class for small 
boats and beat eight of the eleven Class 
B boats on corrected time. Later that 
same summer she sailed in the Bayside- 
Block Island Auxiliary Handicap and 
won in the class for boats under forty 
feet and placed fifth in the whole fleet 
of 28 starters, fourteen of which did not 
finish because of an unusually hard 
summer nor’wester. This boat carried 
almost 700 square feet of sail which is 
probably more than the average for her 
overall length, but well under it for her 
waterline length of 31’ 9’’ which really 
has more to do with sail carrying abil- 
ity. Some people probably would not 
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The Cruisailer, a new 41’ sailing motor sailer under her combina- 
tion balloon jib and spinnaker 


call Nancy R a motor sailer or even a 
sailing motor sailer at all but in our 
opinion her high freeboard and raised 
deck differentiate her from the ordinary 
auxiliary and the room she has be- 
low makes her an entirely different 
proposition. 

But top speed under either sail or 
power is not one of the objects of the 
sailing motor sailer, so getting back to 
the Cruisailer again, as we beat back to 
City Island we began to take stock of 
just what there was in that boat which 
was different from the auxiliary or 
straight power cruiser of comparable 
length. 

The Cruisailer is 41’ overall, 35’ 10’ 
on the waterline, 11’ 3’’ beam and 5’ 
draft. She is powered with a 58 hp. 4 
cylinder Lycoming engine driving 
through a 2 to 1 reduction gear. The 
ketch rig with everything inboard is, of 
course, simplicity itself and the broad 
expanse of space on deck has it all over 
any other type of this size, even with a 
dinghy stowed upside down over the 
skylight. In cockpit comfort and space 
the Cruisailer has a big edge over the 
more common type of auxiliary cruiser 
and compares favorably with the cock- 
pit seating facilities of power cruisers of 
the same length. As many as ten people 
can conveniently gather around the 
mizzen mast for an afternoon highball 
and all have a cushioned seat to sit 
upon. In bad weather the shelter cabin 
or dog-house affords protection from 
the elements without sending everyone 
down below. 

Below decks the layout is compar- 
able to what might be found on a 
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Cruisailer’s galley and toilet room have more 
room than would be found in most boats of 
her length 





WHEN we started in, a few weeks ago, 
to investigate the possibilities of a story 
on the various types and uses of ply- 
wood for boat construction it was with 
the pronounced feeling that plywood 
just wouldn’t work out around the 
water. We had heard that there was a 
new plywood which was different; that 
it had been put through and had stood 
up under all kinds of tests by boat build- 
ers. Still we were not convinced that 
there could ever be a plywood which 
could hold together indefinitely in spite 
of moisture, salt air, and even under 
water. 

Perhaps it was the memory of a ply- 
wood ping-pong table which had lit- 
erally fallen apart one summer in the 
dampness of a Long Island cellar, or 
maybe it was the recollection of the 
wavy surface which resulted from the 
use of the wrong kind of plywood in the 
bulkheads of a boat on which we had 
once cruised. 

We don’t blame people for feeling 
skeptical about it at first, for the list of 
materials and products which have been 
tried out on boats but failed miserably 
is long indeed, but if we ever wanted to 
make a point and make it stick it is 
this: there is a type of plywood which is 
completely unaffected by dampness, 
moisture, salt, sunlight, heat, cold and 
any other condition found aboard boats. 
It is well beyond the experimental 
stage. 

It took a lot of evidence and extensive 
digging into the facts to overcome our 





modern auxiliary yawl or cutter from 
eight to ten feet longer overall which is 
not surprising when you realize that 
their water line lengths are about equal. 
Power cruisers with as much cockpit 
space as the Cruisailer would, in most 
cases, have less room below. The main 
cabin is particularly spacious and the 
galley, lockers and toilet room are all 
bigger and more practical than those 
spaces on most boats anywhere near 
Cruisailer’s size. 

To sail as well as she does the Crui- 
sailer and all sailing motor sailers have 
to be built on sailing lines. This puts a 
pretty definite limit on her speed as a 
power boat irrespective of the size of 
engine installed. She goes along com- 
fortably at 8 knots or a little over but 
to turn the engine up any faster or put 
in a bigger motor would only make her 
long run and comparatively narrow 
stern squat down into the water with- 
out adding speed. The stern is narrow 
only as compared to power cruisers 
designed for 12 knots or over. However, 
although the sailing motor sailer must 
concede this speed question to the 
straight power cruiser, we wonder how 
much it really matters and wonder 
more every time we see boats which are 
supposed to make 12, 14, 16 and 20 
miles quite content to cruise along at 9 
or 10 for hours and even days. 

That the high top-sides provide addi- 
tional room all through the boat was 
very apparent when we looked into the 
forepeak. Though only about six feet 
long it was almost as deep and alto- 
gether had about twice the cubical 
content of comparable parts of most 
auxiliaries of the Cruisailer’s length. 
The same thing is true aft, for “1 under 
the cockpit not only are there the engine 
room, batteries, gas tanks (100 gallons), 


and lazarette. but 
also a tremendous 
and well insulated 
ice-box and water 
tanks of 150 gal- 
lons capacity which 
would ordinarily 
have to be placed 
elsewhere. 

Plenty of height 
contributes to the 
spaciousness of the 
Cruisailer all 
through the boat. 
The double state- 
room forward has 
over six feet of 
headroom all the 
way up to its for- 
ward end which is 
about even with 
the foremost port- 
holes. There is also plenty of room be- 
tween the berths and loads of drawer: 
space in a built-in bureau and under the 
berths which have deep inner spring 
mattresses. The toilet room is larger 
than we have seen in many a boat half 
again as long and is beautifully finished 
in white tile. Opposite the toilet room 
on the starboard side are two large 
hanging lockers, full length at their 
outer as well as their inner sides. 

The main cabin is particularly spa- 
cious. Dimensionally large, its attrac- 
tiveness has been enhanced by paneling 
of birch Weldwood, bonded with phen- 
olic resin Bakelite glue, a material 
which has proven beyond any question 
its ability to stand up as well or better 
than solid wood under all conditions, 
regardless of moisture, bacteria or any- 
thing else. The broad surfaces without 
molding or stripping obtainable with 
this material make the cabin seem even 





Plywood Gets Under Way 


prejudices but now that we’ve managed 
to get over the bump we can look at a 
piece of plywood and see it not as three 
or five pieces of wood glued together 
but as a piece of wood from a new kind 
of tree which eliminates the structural 
weaknesses of grain, treats the wood as 
a prevention against dry rot, and under 
the force and cutting edge of an axe or 
chisel splits easier away from the glue 
line than it does along it. Also this new 
kind of tree produces a wood which ex- 
pands and contracts less than the same 
lumber in other forms and resists the 
attempts of moisture or anything else 
to break it down. It is phenolic resin, 
“Bakelite” bonded plywood. 

One of the first facts we ran into 
when we started to gather information 
was that some of the country’s finest 
and most conservative boat builders 
are using phenolic bonded plywoods. 
When firms such as Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., Consolidated, Herreshoff, M. M. 
Davis & Sons and George Lawley & 
Sons Corp. are using a product in many 
of the boats which they build we can all 
be sure they are not experimenting. 

There are three principal types of 
plywoods; first, plywoods made with 
cold glues which do not stand up under 
moisture conditions; second, plywoods 
made with cold glues but especially 
processed for increased water resistance; 
third, the strictly weatherproof ply- 
woods, bonded with phenolic resin and 
manufactured by the hot-press method. 
Only plywoods of the third type are 


suitable for use on any part of a boat. 

Phenolic resin bonded plywood is 
manufactured in a hot plate press. The 
glue is applied between each layer of 
wood, usually in the form of a thin 
sheet of paper impregnated with the 
bonding material. This impregnated 
paper might be described as Bakelite 
in a state of arrested development. The 
hot plate press which is operated by 
steam or electricity subjects the layers 
of wood and the bonding material to a 
temperature of from 280° to 310° F. 
and pressure of from 150 to 400 pounds 
per square foot, simultaneously. The 
exact time, temperature, and pressure 
depends upon the thickness, moisture 
content and hardness of the various 
woods. The plywood comes out of the 
press dry and hard, ready for sanding 
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Cruisailer’s main cabin is worthy of a boat ten feet longer 


wider than its ten and a half feet. In the 
center is a permanently fixed drop leaf 
table with plenty of room for seven 
diners. Behind the hinged upper berths 
are stowage spaces for blankets and 
other bedding. 

Construction details, material and 
finish are worthy of any builder in the 
country. Equipment and hardware is of 
the highest grade obtainable. 

There are probably a great many 
more things to be said for the sailing 
motor sailer and possibly others to be 
said against it as a type, enough for an 
evening’s gabfest we’re sure. To us she 
will continue to be an ideal boat for the 
man who appreciates the responsiveness 
of a boat that will really sail but still 
does not care to race, the man who 
recognizes the comforts provided by her 
roomy quarters and appreciates them 
enough so that a speed of 8 knots is fast 
enough to proceed anywhere else. 


and trimming, and from that point on 
the glue line can be forgotten, as far as 
strength is concerned. 

The stock sizes in which phenolic 
resin plywood is made varies with each 
manufacturer but, in general, extends 
from 14” to 134,” in thickness and 
the sheet sizes are up to 6’ by 12’. Fir, 
redwood, and white pine are the most 
frequently used of the soft woods and 
are generally painted over, while birch, 
mahogany, knotty pine and walnut are 
prominent among the hardwood fin- 
ishes which are made up in stock panels 
and have been used in boat interiors. 
The hardwoods are usually left bright. 
There are also many attractive and 
rare ornamental hardwood _ finishes 
available on special order. 

The Herreshoff Mfg. Co. of Bristol, 


Mast hoops of riveted oak and phenolic resin bonded 
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plywood 
as they looked after tests conducted by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 
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R. I., one of the oldest and best known . 


poat builders in the country were 
among the first to recognize the possi- 
bilities of a plywood which would with- 
stand the effects of moisture. In 1933, 
goon after Weldwood, the U. 8. Ply- 
wood Company’s phenolic resin bonded 
plywood was introduced, the Herreshoff 
Co. conducted extensive tests. 

They took unpainted pieces of Weld- 
wood and immersed them in the steam 
and hot water compartment of their 


.glue pot: for two weeks where they al- 


ternately boiled, steamed, and cooled 
off as the water level rose and fell, at 
night and over the week ends. After that, 
the same pieces were taken and sus- 
pended from the sunny side of the Her- 
reshoff dock so that they were in and out 
of salt water with each rise and fall of 
the tide. Then they were put back in 
the glue pot for a few days. After that 
they were frozen in a refrigerator for a 
couple of weeks and finally subjected to 
avery dry heat by being placed between 
the sections of a steam radiator. 

That was some five years ago and we 
have before us now those samples 
tested by Herreshoff. The bond between 
the plies is just as tight and strong as it 
ever was, the surface of the wood is not 
checked or distorted in any way. The 
only visible effect resulting from all 
that rough treatment is a bleaching and 
aging of the color of the wood. 

Herreshoff also tested a mast hoop 
cut from Weldwood against the familiar 
riveted oak hoop. Both were varnished 
and then given much the same test as 
described above. The accompanying 
illustration shows the result. 

Herreshoff, as well as the Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Company have also made 
up small experimental skiffs of phenolic 
resin bonded plywood and given them 
the roughest treatment possible, in fact 
allowed them to remain absolutely un- 
protected in the water, through sun, 
rain, ice, snow and everything else that 
came along for over a year. Both boats 
stood up remarkably well, much to the 
surprise of many an old time boat 
builder around the yards who had said 
it just couldn’t work. 

After their tests had worked out so 
satisfactorily Herreshoff commenced 
using Weldwood inthe watertight bulk- 
heads of their 1214 footers and since 
then have gradually expanded its use to 
decking, seat brackets, mast hoops and 
almost all interior partitioning. They 
have found that plywood is ideal for 
decking material because the wide strip 
Which can be used and the limited ex- 
pansion and contraction eliminate a 
great deal of the cracking of canvas 
Which usually occurs over the joints in 
ordinary wood decking. It has been 























Aluminum alloy structural members used by Lawley-Mumford 
in the construction of their Featherweight prams 


used for decking on boats as large as 
the Herreshoff S boat. 

Cape Cod uses phenolic bonded ply- 
wood for much the same’parts of most 
of their smaller boats and their 10’ 
Frostbite dinghy is completely planked 
with it, as well as using it for decking. 

One of the most prominent users of 
phenolic resin plywood at the present 
time is the Lawley-Mumford Co. of 
Neponset, Mass. This company de- 
veloped last year an 8’ rowing and sail- 
ing pram, planked entirely with 34” fir 
Weldwood. In place of the usual knees, 
frames, stem, and other structural 
members, light aluminum alloy castings 
are used which, with the plywood, keep 
the weight down to only 68 pounds. 

Due to the reduced labor cost involved 
in the use of plywood, these prams have 
been very inexpensive to build and 
have proved so popular that the same 
builders have developed a 15’ Feather- 
weight centerboard sloop utilizing the 
same type of construction and planked 
and decked entirely of plywood. The 
entire boat, including rigging weighs 
only 364 pounds, which is from 150 to 
200 pounds less than she would weigh if 
built in the conventional manner. The 
weight saving results from using thin- 
ner planking and decking and fewer 
structural members, all of which is pos- 
sible because of the great strength and 
resistance to splitting of the two way 
grain of plywood. 

Nevins, Consolidated, M. M. Davis, 
Wheeler, Owens and many other build- 
ers of yachts of all sizes are using a great 
deal of phenolic resin bonded plywood 
for interior paneling, bulkheads, doors 
and partitions of all kinds. Most of the 
hardwood panels which go into this 
type of construction are made up of 
three or more plys of poplar, gum or 
some such soft wood with a one or two 
side finish veneer of the hardwood. 
While Ailon, Birch, Basswood, Duali, 
Mahogany, Maple, 
Oak, Orientalwood, 
Knotty Pine, and 
Walnut are all car- 
ried in stock by one 
or more of the ply- 
wood manufactur- 
ers, they also make 


ing Company’s 


Left — The interior of a Wheeler 
cruiser finished with mahogany and 
painted fir phenolic resin plywood 


Right — The Cape Cod Shipbuild- 


planked with phenolic resin bonded 
plywood 


up on special order panels faced with 
veneers of over 150 types of rare hard- 
woods from all over the world. The 
beauty of tone and grain available with 
these woods singly or in combination 
would seem to offer all kinds of possi- 
bilities in the way of distinctive inte- 
riors for yachts. 

Phenolic bonded plywood is not 
cheap, in fact its cost is quite a little 
more than that of plain lumber in the 
same woods, but the principal users of 
it whom we have contacted report that 
it more than pays for itself by the sav- 
ing in labor involved and the fact that 
there is absolutely no waste resulting 
from inferior stock. Another important 
factor is the saving in weight without 
sacrificing strength or greater strength 
with the same weight whichever is 
more desirable. Also, plywood expands, 
contracts and warps very little and thus 
a better construction job can be ob- 
tained by using it. 

The only disadvantage of phenolic 
resin bonded plywood seems to be that 
care must be exercised in working the 
ends and edges of the panels, though 
once the knack is acquired it is not 
difficult. 

We experimented with some 4” and 
34” fir Weldwood and by jabbing it with 
a heavy, sharp-pointed plumb-bob had 
an excellent demonstration of how the 
cross grain construction resists split- 
ting. A blow which split a piece of plain 
lumber all the way down left only a 
small hole in the plywood, regardless of 
how close to the edge it was struck. 
When a length of 4%” plywood was 
broken across our knee and split down 
with a sharp chisel we found that in 
neither case did the fracture come at 
the glue line. 

All of which leads us to the question 
of whether phenolic resin bonded ply- 
wood might work out quite satisfac- 
torily for planking of boats of almost any 
size. The crossed 
grain and resist- 
ance to. splitting 
gives it the same 
strength character- 
istics obtainable in 
double planking, 
and much greater 


sailing dinghy 


Planking the Featherweight prams with phenolic resin bonded 
plywood 
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The Lawley-Mumford 8 foot Featherweight 
pram weighs only 68 pounds 


all-round strength than single planking 
of the same thickness. Remembering 
that we can forget the presence of the 
glue line entirely it could certainly be 
caulked, although since plywood ex- 
pands and contracts so little, in many 
cases caulking would not be necessary. 
It can be steamed and shaped, of 
course, and at least one manufacturer 
can supply ship-lapped edges. 

The presence of the glue has been 
proved a definite inhibitor of dry rot by 
tests made at the U. 8. Forest Products 
laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
which indicate that phenolic bonded 
plywood will not support a dry: rot 
culture. There is also an abundance of 
evidence to show that rats and mice do 
not gnaw beyond the glue line, and we 
believe it reasonable to suppose that 
teredos and other marine borers and 
possibly even barnacles would avoid 
plywood bonded with a glue contain- 
ing cresol and formaldehyde. 
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Evinrude’s New Class C Racing Motor 


Tue latest news from Evinrude on 
their new 1938 Class C racing motor is 
that all the development’ and paper 
work has been completed and the new 
engines will be ready for shipment about 
June first. The boys in Milwaukee have 
been working hard all winter and have 
developed a motor which they confi- 
dently believe will aid in hanging up 
new records in this popular class. 

The new engine is an opposed twin 
cylinder job with detachable aluminum 
heads. The connecting rods have no 





This new Evinrude Racing engine wili be 
available about June first 


offset and the cylinders have a bore of 
234" and a stroke of 23364” and are of 
close grained nickel grey iron, diamond 
bored and honed to minute tolerances. 
The flywheel is a solid steel forging ac- 
curately balanced. Ignition is by a 
closed circuit battery system with the 
spark plugs in the ends of the cylinders 
and hooded for protection against spray 
and other damage. 

Drive and propeller shafts are of 
special heat treated steel alloy. The 
gear housings are stream-lined for 
maximum speed and the weight is 100 
pounds. 


—Ns—= 
A Soapless Salt Water Cleaner 


AnyonE who has ever cruised on 
salt water on a small boat or on any 
vessel where the fresh water supply was 
low has probably wished heartily for 
some means of making salt water as 
good a washing agent as the lacking 
fresh water for dishes, pots and pans, 
and even clothing. There have always 
been the so-called, salt water soaps but 
we’ve never run into any of them that 
did not make us wish that the water 
was fresh. 

A few weeks ago, however, we came 
across a new salt water detergent which 
comes in a jar or tube and has about the 
consistency of a thin jelly. Without 
going into any of the intricacies of soap 
making which we don’t understand 
anyway, we will say that its action is 
fundamentally different from salt water 
soaps in that instead of attempting to 
lather in spite of the calcium and other 
harmful characteristics of salt water it 
does its job by first neutralizing their 
action. 

We tried it out in a couple of buckets 
of Long Island Sound’s saltiest water 


Accessories and Equipment 


and found that it washed dishes just as 
well in the salt water as in fresh water 
right from the tap, and worked in 
either warm or cold water. In cold fresh 
water it was better than soap, in fact 
neither salt nor temperature of the water 
seemed to have much effect on its 
action. 

We’ve always been interested in the 
possibility of a cleaner for topsides 
which would work in salt water and 
thus do away with the laborious task of 
working alongside with buckets of fresh 
water, or clogging up the club service 
float while washing down with a hose. 
We tried out the new cleaner in that 
service and found that while it did not 
eat dirt (and paint) as well as a.strong 
solution of washing powder or Oakite 
in fresh water, it did do a satisfactory 
washing job when combined with a fair 
amount of elbow grease and salt water. 

Samples of this new cleaner are avail- 
able to yachtsmen for a limited period, 
free of charge. It is manufactured by 
the W-B Chemical Co. Inc., 10 North 
Bleeker Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


—0-— 
Ludlite, A Stainless Steel in New Flexible Form 


Ons of the most attractive and prac- 
tical innovations in boat building in 
recent years has been the widespread 
adoption of non-corrosive metal facings 
for use around galleys, toilet rooms, and 
in some cases in engine rooms. These 
materials and the finishes which they 
make possible have the advantage of 
being not only attractive but are also 
extremely easy to keep clean, which is 
an important consideration in all those 
places. 

Stainless steel and Monel metal are 
the best materials for these purposes. 
For even though the finishes when new 


are not quite as shiny as some of the » 


cheaper chrome plated sheets they 
stand up much better and are not sub- 
ject to chipping, flaking or peeling. 
Stainless steel, of course, makes a fine 
durable job once you get it installed, 
but working it is the big problem, as 
many an owner has found who has 
attempted to cut, drill, and otherwise 
fabricate it. Even thin sheets of stain- 
less are so tough that it requires special 
tools and equipment to work it at all. 
Realizing fully both the advantages 
and disadvantages of stainless steel the 
Ludlum Steel Company of Watervliet, 
N. Y. have been working on the prob- 
lem for some time and have recently 
announced a new product called Lud- 


The new stainless steel comes in rolls and 
can be worked with ordinary tinsmiths tools 





lite which ought to work out very 
nicely on many a boat. 

Ludlite is a strip of stainless steel 
only .009 inches thick which has been 
backed up with a water and moisture 
proof, flexible material of impregnated 
rag felt. The steel and its backing are 
permanently bonded at the mill with an 
adhesive which maintains very nearly 
its maximum holding qualities all the 
way from 0 to 300° F. Ludlite comes in 
rolls 24’’ wide and in tiles 4’’ square 
and can be installed and held in place 
with either nails, screws, or a special 
cement very much like that used in lay- 
ing linoleum floors. 

Ordinary tinsmith’s snips or even a 
big pair of shears are all that is required 
to work Ludlite and it can be bent and 
shaped very easily by hand. Wherever a 
watertight joint is required it can be 
soldered with stainless steel solder. 
Other joints can be treated with stain- 
less covered wood moldings, or stainless 
steel snap on moldings. 

Ludlite is made up in two analyses, a 
straight 17 chromium, with high polish 
for interior use and an 18 chromium- 
8 nickel for withstanding particularly 
severe corrosive conditions. Its cost 
compares favorably with that of other 
materials of the same general type. 
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Weather Broadcasts in Yachtsmen’s Language 


We’ve heard many a yachtsman 
grumble and growl over the inadequacy 
of the usual radio weather forecast. 
Most of these forecasts are of the “fair 
and warmer” variety with very little, 
if any, information of any value to 
yachtsmen. The weather maps printed 
by several of the metropolitan news- 
papers have been a great aid in provid- 
ing the desired type of information and 
many boat owners have learned to in- 
terpret them very capably. But those 
maps come off the presses from six to 
twelve hours after the observations on 
which they have been based are made 
and it may be days before they reach a 
boat off on a cruise. 

Now, however, through the codpera- 
tion of the Weather Bureau, Coast 
Guard, Lighthouse Service and Navy 
Hydrographic office a new twice daily 
series of broadcasts was started on April 
first. The weather information empha- 
sizes just what yachtsmen and other 
small craft owners are most anxious to 
know. 

We tuned in a few nights ago on the 
Coast Guard station at Rockaway 
Point, N. Y. and were pleased indeed to 
hear the announcer start right off with 
wind predictions, ‘‘Gentle to moderate 
southerly winds in nearby coastal 
waters.’ He then continued with wind 
predictions for Eastport to Sandy 
Hook, and Sandy Hook to Hatteras, 
and reported the 8 p.m. observations 
at Sandy Hook, wind — south, veloc- 
ity — 20 miles, barometer — 30.17 — 
steady, sea—smooth, and sky — 
cloudy. Scattered showers were also 
included in the prediction. 


General information of this character 


has formerly been available in code 
from the long wave station at Arlington 
but as far as we know has never been 
given out in brief, concise, spoken words 
and with detailed local predictions. 
Following the weather forecast a 


bulletin of up to the minute informa- | 
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tion from the Hydrographic office was 
read. 

These. broadcasts are made at 13 
different Coast Guard and Lighthouse 
Service stations along the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts, all on a fre. 
quency of 2662 kilocycles, which can be 
reached by most of the modern re. 
ceivers. including a short wave band. 
The forecasts are based on observations 
taken from 24% to 3% hours before the 
broadcast. The schedule is as follows: 





- Station Kilocycles Time 
(a.m. & p.m.) 
Winthrop, Mass. - 2662 11:00 E.S.T. 
Rockaway Pt., N. Y. yg 11:30 == 
Princess Anne, Va. e 10:50 “ 
Jacksonville, Fla. 44 10:30 “ 
Key West, Fla. Fe 11:10 22 
Mobile, Ala. * 11:20..-2 
New Orleans, La. 10:40 C.8,T, 
Galveston, Tex. * 10:50 “ 
Point Vincente, Cal. 8:00 P.S.T. 
San Francisco, Cal. a 7:20: 
Point Adams, Ore. 70.. 
Gray’s Harbor, Wash. ¢ 7:30 <2 
Port Angeles, Wash. sie 7:40 78 
—.s— 
The Teredo Moves North 


THERE is no doubt but what the 
troublesome and destructive Teredo 
has moved north in large numbers in <a 
recent years. Whereas in the past these : 
worms have been confined almost en- 
tirely to southern waters, they have 
lately done so much damage along the 
New England Coast and even on Long 
Island Sound that Chubb & Son, marine 





insurance underwriters, have recently = 
sent to their yacht policy holders a a4 
letter warning them against these pests. < 


' 
{ 


The picture below shows what Tere- — 
dos did to a piece of planking recently & 
removed from a boat on the western end 
of Long Island Sound. However, guard- > 
ing against this sort of thing is neither = 
costly nor complicated. As the Chubb men 


letter points out, two or more coats of 
copper or bronze paint should cover 
every square inch of underwater surface 
and extend on above the waterline for 
three or four inches. Under normal eit- 
cumstances such a bottom should lasta 
full season but the important point is 
not to neglect any breaks which migh 
occur through contact with mooring 
lines, piers or the bottom. Any § 
laid bare should be painted | 
promptly for the Teredos bore 
through the smallest of openings 
spread out inside the wood 
breaking through or appeari 
damage its surface. Worm da 
not one of the perils covered by m 
insurance. 
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A section of planking riddled by T erea 
Long Island Sound , a 
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ANNABELLA MAY 
NOT BE SUCH A 
HOT LOOKING 

SIREN... BUT 
SHE SURE DOES 
KNOW HOW 
TO LURE THE 
SAILORS! 
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Essomarine 
ONS EGREASES 


UT a stop to puttering 
with puttputts. Make 
cruising tinker-free this year. Get out of 
the engine room . . . Get next to Esso- 
_Mmarine—sign of seagoing satisfaction. 


Thousands of skippers who know what 
it takes for carefree cruising depend on 
Essomarine. They know it’s the mark of 
lubricants that keep engines hale and 
hearty .. . the source of fuels that give 
more knots per dollar . . . the sign of the 
finest dealers in motor boat supplies. 


Lubrication by Essomarine is just an- 
other way of saying full-power, low-cost 
engine performance. Lubricating oils you 


PENOLA INC. 
26 Broadway 
New York City 

















get at the Essomarine sign are built to 
battle the grind of long hard runs at top 
speed. Low in carbon content, they pre- 
vent sludge, lengthen engine life. They 
save you money by providing sure pro- 
tection to moving parts at all times... 
seal extra-wide clearances and insure de- 
velopment of maximum power. 


You'll find an Essomarine dealer al- 
most anywhere you train'your glass along 
the waterfront. Head in for the red, 
white, and blue sign of seagoing satisfac- 
tion and head off trouble. Let the emblem 
of the world leader in petroleum be 
your guarantee of carefree cruising. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard 
Oil Company (inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)}—Humble Oil & Refining C 





Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 
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WILLIAM ALBERT ROBINSON 
Shipbuilding 








WITH W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 











Announcement 


Sere that the vogue in larger sailing yachts has followed an 
unhealthy, unsuitable, and unimaginative trend for years, re- 
sulting in a standardized type lacking the essential qualities desired 
in a vessel which is your home for long periods, this corporation was 
formed last fall to express a point of view which, although new, is 
largely a reversion to sailing ship days. 


Convinced that many advantages taken for granted when sail was 
in its prime have been lost today in the narrow rut of modern prac- 
tice, we are designing and building vessels with startling individual 
character, based upon the best features of the older ships. 


We believe we have an organization capable of producing fine ships. 
We have the long practical experience of the author of 10,000 
Leagues Over The Sea and Voyage To Galapagos: experience gained 
in more than a hundred thousand miles of world cruising, first in 
Svaap, more recently in the brig Florence C. Robinson. 


We have the skill and historical knowledge of the author of History 
of American Sailing Ships and an outstanding authority on naval 
architecture. : 


We have completed years of research on foreign and rare types of 
craft in their own waters, and intend to reproduce them here at 
Ipswich for those who want something completely different. 


Finally, our shipwrights are men of Essex and Ipswich, where skill 
and tradition go back through an unbroken line of famous ships to 
colonial days, and where, almost alone today, the tradition is still alive. 
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W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 








Schooner No. 1 


Cy" first vessel 1s a 70-foot Baltimore Clipper, the 

first one to be built in 80 years. She is designed 
largely after the brigantine Swift, built about 1778 
as an American privateer. She may be either topsail 
schooner or brigantine, and will follow the practice 
of the period with carving, figurehead, trail boards, 
and a delightful GREAT CABIN aft, with stern 


windows. 


Schooner No. I will be a floating home, especially 
adapted for the tropics. She will have almost twice 
the usable space of a modern yacht the same size. And 


since her type 1s a result of over a hundred years de- 
velopment of a model that had to stay at sea in- 
definitely, carry weights, and escape from fast sailing 
men of war, we feel that she will be an ideal ship for 
a world voyage. She has been designed and built with 
this in view, and will have Diesel auxiliary power. 


Schooner No. 1 1s now finished planking, and will be 
avatlable for summer delivery. You are invited to 
write or visit us tf Schooner No. I fits into your 


plans, or consult us about the ship you would like to 
build. 
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j Sail through Summer 
| with 
: Rust-Free Metal 












oe 
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Prevent corrosion and rust-stained 
paint with Bakelite resin coatings 


Steel hulls, stanchions, bitts and other metal 
in your boat can now be painted once a 
season with assurance that they won’t de- 


velop rust-stains before hauling-out. 
This spring, clean all ironwork and start 
fresh with anti-corrosive primer fortified 


with Bakelite resins. You'll get lasting 
5 protection for the metal, and for your new 
~——“4  top-coats, as well. 
: Marine paints, varnishes and enamels for ‘5 
every surface acquire greater integrity from 6 
Bakelite resins. They are more impervious KA C'} 
to moisture—more resistant to its destruc- N 
tive action. And they offer greater resistance 
to salt, sun, oil and fumes. { 
Specify Bakelite resin coatings through- \ 
out, and you'll sail through summer with a 
brighter, tighter boat! Write for interesting 
booklet 20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 


‘ Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
) y Bakelite Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


| regivered KE. a 





The wate marks shows above 


tegmericn! sign los afinity, or uniemited qvonhty H symbolizes the infinite 
boy Beka Corporation. Under the spin! "B se 


tember of prevent ond tive sea of Bokniite Corpototion’s products 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


“FIFTY SOUTH TO FIFTY SOUTH 
By Warwick M. Tompkins 


(W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, $3.00) 


THIS account of the realization of Captain Warwick Tompkins’ ambition 
— to sail his ex-pilot schooner Wander Bird westward around the Horn 
— is both.a warning and an invitation to all who like deep water voyages 
and recountals of the same. The warning is contained in these words: 
“Oh! All you bright-eyed romantic dreamers who read this! Do not 
follow lightly my example, glamorous as it probably seems to you! Pos- 
sessed of all the courage you may have, all the determination, all the fervor, 
even so, how can sheer good fortune such as mine possibly be yours? Mine 
gave me not only staunch friends but a thousand incredible, essential 
coincidences! Would Lady Luck again be so open-handed?” 

The invitation consists in the absorbing, authoritative, and accom- 
plished manner in which the narrative is told. On Friday the 13th ef 
November, 1936, Wander Bird crossed Latitude 50 South in the Atlantic, 
and on December 11th she sailed north of 50 in the Pacific. For twenty- 
eight days the schooner and her devoted crew were subjected to virtually 
every test (save disaster) that the stormy Cape Horn region devises for the 
tribulation of men’s souls. Because Captain Tompkins had for years 
studied the answers to the tests she and they came through triumphant. 

If there is a tendency at times to over-dramatize the hardships and the 
disappointments of the grueling passage, this defect is more than com- 
pensated by the substantial wisdom which the book contains. The appen- 
dix of useful lore and information alone assures the book a place in every 
yachtsman’s library, for in it Tompkins gives his recommendations for 
equipping a little vessel for sea and for keeping her there with a minimum 
of danger and discomfort. He names the manufactured articles whose worth 
he acclaims, and when he defines good maritime practice he does not 
hesitate to say frankly why other practices are bad. As his opinions are 
based on more than 100,000 miles under sail, they are not only sound but 
in many instances invaluable. 

The book itself is excellently manufactured, and many of the illustra- 
tions are works of art. 


WHO CALLED THAT LADY A SKIPPER? 
By Marion R. Hart 


(The Vanguard Press, New York, 1938, $2.75.) 


Asour three years ago Marion Rice Hart decided to get away from it 

all. She was tired of her quiet French garden and the responsibilities of 
a householder. What she wanted was a carefree, gypsy life. So she decided 
to buy a yacht. Some time before she had been on a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean and she could tell one end of a boat from the other, when it was in 
motion. She would, she thought, loaf through the South Seas with an im- 
maculate steward handing around cooling drinks. 

She finally bought the 90-foot auxiliary ketch Vanora, which needed 4 
good deal of overhauling but was sound at heart. While the rust was being 
chipped off and the hull patched, Mrs. Hart consulted maps and inter- 
viewed captains. She settled upon an itinerary which included Pitcairn and 
Easter Island and other little frequented spots, and engaged a Captain 
Sutton, a soft-spoken man with excellent references and a neat brow) 
beard. The yacht was rigged under Captain Sutton’s direction. When they 
were on the point of sailing Mrs. Hart discovered, by testing with her 
fingernail, that there was hardly a line on board that wouldn’t fall to pieces 
at a glance. Sutton took his discharge badly. 

The Vanora under Captain Rose made Brest — missing it by only about 
eighty miles on the first try. They got as far as Cannes with a borrowed 
French skipper, and then Mr. A. H. Jones came out from London. Mr. 
Jones, it developed, had been brought up in steam and didn’t know vely 
much about sailing. Also, he was markedly hypochondriac. The log for the 
last week of their erratic course to Port Said recorded nothing except the 
Captain’s temperature. At this point Mrs. Hart decided to take over. 

Mrs. Hart’s letters to her brother in New York describe the cruise of the 
Vanora, which was in the Dutch East Indies at the last writing with the 
circumnavigation of the globe half completed. Life aboard a yacht proved 
to be less restful than Mrs. Hart had imagined, but much funnier. She makes 
sharp-witted comments on everything from Javanese native dances, t0 fist 
fights among her crew, to dragon hunting on Komodo. 

Her adventures as a navigator must be left for her letters to deseribe. 
Certainly they were far too good to be kept in the family. MLW 
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(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 
NEPTUNE S SALTY BREA TH Weed Tire Chains « Welded ‘aaa Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings 
POWERLESS AGAINST ““KORODLESS” Acco-Morrow Lubrcators 
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F Ww = ” : Rope e Guard Rail Cable 
a KORODLESS.” On literally thousands of yachts, power ssineninatits tien a aaa ean 
im- boats and naval craft(in all waters) ‘KORoODLESS” rigging is ) Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
a today as serviceable as when installed—six to ten years ago. gay resp nes iy beh 
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. - - a needless question 


Hyde Wheels are the accepted 
propellers by boatmen every- 
where. Hyde bronze is the 
recognized propeller metal; 
it is tough, it holds its pitch and is imper- 
vious to the action of salt water. Hyde 
designs are efficient. Hyde craftmanship 
is the acme of care and precision. If you 
ask for a propeller, most dealers will give 
you a Hyde without question... but 
play safe ... say a “‘“Hyde Wheel’... 
it costs no more. 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for the free booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency.”’ 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers oftenincrease 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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The Brown University Boat Club, acquired by the university with alumni funds and 
gifts from friends last June, which has been entirely renovated as headquarters 
for undergraduate yachting activities 


COLLEGE YACHTING NEWS 
Results of Tech’s Collegiate Yachting Survey 


AVING set the pace among collegiate yachting circles in the number of 
members and dinghies, and in activity, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology again asserted her leadership by conducting a survey among 
United States and Canadian colleges to ascertain vital facts about this 
nebulous, much discussed sport. The results of this survey, tabulated by 
students of the M. I. T. Department of Statistics, and covering thirty-one 
colleges and universities, is presented herewith. 

The survey indicated that there are a total of 1,333 active members of 
thirty-one college yacht clubs. The average number of men per club was 
found to be 64, a surprisingly high figure. There were a total of 164 dinghies 
of the A, B, D, X, Tech, Cape Cod, International 14-foot, and miscellane- 
ous classes. Over half of this number were owned outright by the colleges, 
twelve by the clubs, and forty-four by individual students. 

In twenty-four out of the thirty-one colleges, college sailing was found to 
be a “recognized”’ sport, which indicated intercollegiate competition 
might be sanctioned and/or athletic credit earned for sailing. Amherst, 
alone, did not ‘‘recognize”’ the sport, and six other colleges did not answer 
this question, indicating they may be in the process of making suitable 
arrangements with athletic departments. 

One of the questions referring to the distance to water from the campus, 
brought an interesting reply. Twenty-one colleges answered this question, 
reporting distances up to eighteen miles, but the average was three and one- 
half miles and seven reported ‘‘campus,”’ meaning right at hand. These 
seven were: Amherst, Harvard, M. I. T., Princeton, Royal Military 
Academy, Coast Guard Academy and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Few have their own clubhouses. 

It would seem that all colleges either interested in or active participants 
in the sport, should feel indebted to M. I. T. for making this material 
available. 

+ + + 


We understand there is an interested group at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penna., under the leadership of Philip A. Benson, Jr., which desu es to enter 
crews in some of the spring competitions. 


+ + + 


St. John’s College, located on the banks of the Severn River, in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, has recently formed a club and is anxious to join the 
I. C. Y. R. A. Samuel D. Foster, Jr., commodore, indicates a good deal of 
interest is being shown in the young club. A variety fleet of boats now 02 
hand will be augmented by a new Dyer ‘‘D”’ this spring. : 

This year, St. John’s decided to “drop” crew racing and establish sailing 
as the major water sport, and the students are working on their nine boats 
in the boat house on College Creek. 

The Alumni Association has coéperated with the Boat Club and is donat- 
ing a dinghy and a perpetual trophy for all ’round seamanship. Many of the 
alumni, some well known in Chesapeake Bay racing circles, have offe 
their time in coaching the students and running the races. Aid has beet 
received from the Sail Division of the Maryland Yacht Club, the Annapolis 
Yacht Club, the Patapsco River Power Squadron of the U.S. P.5., and 
Mr. C. Lowndes Johnson. Mr. Wm. B. Matthews, Jr., Baltimore, is chail- 
man of the Alumni Committee to aid and advise the Boat Club of St 
John’s College. 

RicHARD MANNING 
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Typical of the’ Famous Family” 
Matthews ‘38 is the 38” 
Deluxe Sedan illustrated at 
right. Most complete and com- 
fortable accommodations for a 
party of six and crew of one. 
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ott Cfloty in you 


MATTHEWS OWNERSHIP 
t 


—because your Matthews Cruiser is a big, able boat... 
huskily constructed of overweight timbers and materials for 


unusual seaworthiness. 


— because, through years of progress . . . The Matthews 
Company has made your Matthews the most highly devel- 


oped cruiser ever produced. 


—because your Matthews Cruiser will take you when you 
want to go and where you want to go and bring you back 


—and in comfort— regardless of weather. 


—because wherever you go you will be complimented on 
your selection and recognized as a real boatman with a 


real boat. 


MATTHEWS 
* 38 + 46'- 50' ¥ 


STOCK CRUISERS DEALERS 
Botton: eae ero Walter H. Moreton Corp- 
New Vadk City ee Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
Biltittore 9k yest en Morton & Loose Co. 
Washington, 0.652 ee National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Newport News; Vaio eee C. P. Amory, Inc. 
sag, a Eh Sa OU eae Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Houston, Tening ees ee ate C. B. Delhomme 
its, eh ee OS M. A. Baumann 
Detroit. we oe es on care Gregory Boat Co. 
Chicago __ w cibwin saci ae ee crea ee eee tae aie es Boats, Inc. 
— | Saree eee 2 Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
wminpton, Callie) 22 cee Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
Ween a Oe ene eae Stewart C. aap 3 | 4 BAY Ss IDE e 


“Wherever you 


Send today for the 1938 catalog describing Matthews 
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— because of the many built-in safety features which are 


strictly Matthews. 


— because the original equipment of your Matthews makes 


it the most complete stock boat built today. 


—because your Matthews Cruiser is comfort personified 


with deep spring cushions and inner-spring-mattressed beds. 


—because your Matthews Cruiser is cool and quiet under 
all conditions with its insulation against heat and its heavy 


insulation against sound and vibration. 


—because Matthews Cruisers are today as distinctly 
Matthews as they were fifteen years ago. None of the 
many attempts have successfully copied pace-setting 
Matthews styling. 


— because within the wide range of 20 luxurious and dis- 


tinctive models there is exactly the boat for your purposes. 


—because Matthews Cruisers are always in demand and 


command the highest prices in the used boat market. 


— because it’s “America’s Finest Cruiser.” 


Early deliveries available. 


“38” —"46" and “50” Stock Cruisers. 





me MATTHEWS oo. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


cruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 



























































keeps bright work bright all season 


AKE A TIP from a wise bird who’s been hanging 

around the waterways a long, long time: Use DULUX 
Clear—and the bright work on your craft will glisten till 
the day you haul her out at the end of the season! 


DULUX stays bright. In spite of hot sun, salt water and 
spray, and dirty weather, this sea-going, amazingly dur- 
able finish keeps its rich, sparkling lustre. DULUX doesn’t 
chip or crack—and its quick-drying lets you get your boat 
into the water faster. 

For keeping hulls dazzling white, DULUX Yacht White 
is in a class by itself. Your Marine Supplies Dealer can 
give you full information. Or else write to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Be sure to ask your Marine Supplies Dealer 
about the new DULUX Yacht White Fiat 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


Model Yacht Racing 


HERE is one branch of the sport which, while steadily growing in 

popularity in this country, has received little publicity in our yachting 
press. Model yacht sailing and racing has developed in a really wonderful 
way during the last ten or-twelve years, or, to be accurate, ever since the 
years immediately following the Great War. As a sport, it has always been 
popular in England and Scotland, but its activities were local and not na- 
tional. Now, however, great changes have taken place and its control is in 
the hands of a national authority. One reason, and a strong one, why go 
much greater public interest has been shown in model racing is that it has 
taken on an international aspect, and that, each year, competitors from 
other countries have taken part in a nationally organized event. 

When, a number of years ago, Filson Young suggested to the editor of 
The Yachting Monthly that it would be a good idea to present a challenge 
cup for international competition, and the project was immediately put into 
train, new interest and new life were given to the sport. What had been 
only a local became a national and an international interest. A new meas- 
urement rule was adopted which, it was hoped, would allow full scope for 
development of design while, at the same time, it would keep the main 
dimensional proportions within the limits usually to be found in the full 
sized craft. Model design had, in the past, rather tended to run to seed, as 
the most popular type in this country was one which had, a long time 
before, been discarded as undesirable for yachts. Many of the more suc- 
cessful craft were beautiful in form, but the low freeboard and “flat” 
sections induced by the current rule were not features which made for 
comfort and seaworthiness in full scale yachts and which under some con- 
ditions were detrimental to the performance of the models. What was 
wanted was a rule which would at least bear some resemblance to that re- 
quired in full scale vessels. 

The measurement rule selected has now been in force for a number of 
years without any change being found necessary. This, in itself, has been 
one reason for its continued success, and it has been most interesting to 
watch certain developments in design. These, in a general way, have run 
parallel with those of ‘‘full sized’’ craft — that is to say, there has been a 
gradual, but definite, increase in hull dimensions relative to sail area in 
combination with a successful attempt to produce a more easily driven 
type of hull. There is no ‘‘stop”’ on length of load water line as there is in 
the Universal Rule, but the reduction in sail area for an increase in length 
is considerably greater in the model rule. In a rule without safeguards as to 
hull size there is, naturally, the possibility of a boat being built which, if 
of good design, would beat equally well designed boats of ‘‘normal” 
proportions as to hull and sail area in hard or in light weather — depending 
upon the relative proportions of length to sail area. 

The Yachting Monthly Challenge Cup is now held by Norway, Sam 
Burge having twice won it for that country on the only occasions on 
which it has left British waters. Up to the time of writing, I have not 
heard whether the next match will be held in Norway or England. The 
question is in Norway’s hands but I believe it is largely a matter of a 
suitable water being provided if the cup races are to be held out of England. 

The coming season promises to be a particularly interesting one as 
W. J. Daniels is building two boats in one of which he is said to have 
adopted certain leading features of Ranger’s design, while the other is of 
his usual successful type. The most popular model designer of the day is 
Admiral Turner and he has made an interesting addition to the already 
large fleet of boats from his board. His latest boat gives the impression of 
great speed and she certainly has the steady action of all his metacentric 
shelf boats. The hull of this boat — without beams, deck, and wood of the 

fin — weighs only four and a half pounds and, instead of copper fastenings 
she has wooden plugs, glued in — between five and six thousand of them! 
—a really beautiful piece of work by Corby of the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

Another boat, designed and built by Nash for himself, may be expected 
to give a good account of herself, as the leading boat of the 1937 season 
the London district came from his board. The new boat has several out- 
standing features, one of which is a very raking midship section combined 
with a normal “canoe body” profile. If the new Nash boat is an advanee 
in performance on the older model, she should rank high in 1938. 

The British championships are to be held this year at Gosport, where the 
odds are on the trial races being held in a good breeze and a big hulled 
boat being selected as British challenger. If this is the case the luck of the 
weather will decide whether or not we shall have a sporting chance of 
regaining the cup! , 

It is a much debated point but, personally, I cannot help thinking there 
is something to be learned from model racing and it must be remembere 
that model men were the first to realize the value of large headsails a 
also the advantage gained by careful fore and aft hull balance. a 
M. Hecxstatt-Suiil 
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Shown at right is Model 302 — Twelve cylinders; high speed, down- 
draft, 300 b.p. Also available in updraft, high speed, 280 h.p. and 
updraft medium speed, 250 b.p. cruiser type models. 





For TRUE-TWIN installations SCRIPPS provides 
motors in perfectly balanced pairs of true left and right 
models, in ratings of 75 to 300 h.p. each, with construc- 
tion, rotation, manifolds, and all accessories of each 


model strictly opposite. 


i 


CONFIDENCE 





MODEL F-6 — A very highly perfected 
and efficient 6-cylinder motor; 48 to 120 
hp. Has world wide reputation for excel- 
lent, economical performance. May be had 
in high, medium speed and reduction gear 
models, Also available in four cylinders, 
same type; 25 to 81 h.p. high, medium and 
reduction gear models, 





SCRIPPS V-8 — Eight cylinders; 90 de- 
gree angle 25 to 95 hp. The greatest 
quality and dollar value on the market for 
its power range. Available in direct drive 
and reduction gear models equipped for 
salt or fresh water use; and with or with- 
out rubber mountings. May be had also in 
Same type, 12 cylinders; 75 degree; 40 to 
110 hp. standard equipped with rubber 
mountinzs., NEW reduction gear ratios 
are 1% to 1, 2 to 1, 2% to 1, 3 to 1. 


brin gs you true 


LC you have complete confidence in 

the performance of your engine you will 
not fully enjoy your boat. Experienced boatmen 
know this. 


When you choose a SCRIPPS power plant you 
gain the assurance that your boating pleasure 
will be greatest because of SCRIPPS well 
earned record of great dependability. 


You will be pleased at the manner it responds 
and performs; at its smooth economical opera- 
tion, at its great flexibility. 


You will enjoy the smooth quietness of your 
SCRIPPS at wide open throttle and the certain 
ease of maneuvering at slow speed. 


You'll learn to trust your SCRIPPS when the 
wind howls and the waves wet your deck. 


You'll admire its stamina. And no matter 
what the weather is you will gain full confi- 








boatin g pleasure 


dence in its ability to bring you safely into 
port. It has the ample power reserve to do so. 


For more than thirty years SCRIPPS has built 
true marine engines of quality that excel in 
mechanical perfection and refinement of de- 
tails, fine engines that include the newest 
improvements and the most advanced safety 
features. 


Regardless of size and type, SCRIPPS insists 
that every model must conform to its high 
standard of quality, ruggedness, reliability and 
performance. 


No matter what size boat you have or thinking 
of getting, SCRIPPS can provide you with an 
economical power plant that will exactly fulfill 
all your speed and power requirements. It will 
give you Prestige and Confidence with true 
boating enjoyment at a remarkably low cost. 


WRITE TODAY /or our new 1938 illustrated literature which 
contains full descriptions, specifications, horsepower and perform- 
ance data, installation plans, equipment list and prices. Please state 
horsepower needed, size and type of boat and speed desired. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Over 50 models —25 to 300 h.p.—4, 6, V-8, V-12 cylinders for boats up to 90 feet 


| When you want the best say “SCRIPPS” 
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@ No dinghy too small to carry this sleek and handy 
16 pounds of willing power...and it easily drives large 
tenders up to 6 miles an hour! Runs 3 full hours on a 
single fill, and its all-enclosed Hooded Power construc- 
tion makes it “storm-proof,” and immaculately clean 
to handle and to stow. A joy to run... 
with famed Evinrude easy, instant start- 
ing, Co-Pilot steering and finger-tip con- 
trols. Quiet . . . almost silent... with 
underwater silencing and automatic ex- 
haust relief. Handy, dependable auxil- 
iary power for sailing dinghies, Snipes, 
Comets, and all small sail craft up to 20 feet overall. 
Write for catalog on 
Ranger and the com- 


plete Evinrude line. 
e 


ELTO PAL only 
$37.50 


Widely popular on dinghies and all small 
craft, the Elto Pal weighs only 14 lbs., 
costs only a few cents an hour to run. 
Literature free. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS! 
With handsomely illustrated Evinrude and 
Elto catalogs we will send Boat Guide of 
leading builders, and handy new Boat 
and Motor Selector. Free. Write today! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5325 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


All prices FOB Milwaukee 
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Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


OTHING has caused as much interest in Florida as the 140-mile sea 
highway to Key West. Opened on March 29th, it is a marvelous thing 


from every standpoint, engineering, history, sociology, yachting. The best 


harbor in the south, built as a submarine base during the world war, it has 
ten 350-foot piers with 15-foot depth of water, enclosed in breakwaters, 
Berths are rent free as is electricity. Fresh water you pay for, by the barrel, 
as it must be collected during rains. The yacht club has decided on th 
name Key West instead of the proposed Cayo Hueso, the old name of the 
key, and elected as officers Major James D. McMullen, commodore; 
Melvin E. Russell, vice commodore; Dr. J. Yates Porter, rear commodore, 
As Secretary Stephen Singleton comments, at Latitude 24° 33’, it has taken 
the honor of being the country’s southernmost club from the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club whose 26° N stood for fifty years. 


+ + + 







A yacht club is being proposed at the University of Florida. Under- 
graduate sailors at Gainesville include Alfred B. Michael, Jr., Wabasso; 
Alton Brown and Walton Byers, St. Petersburg; Roy Williamson, Tampa; 
Robert Conklin and Virgil Conklin, Titusville; and Jack Price, Coconut 
Grove, who have made their mark in state racing and should keep it up 
with the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association. 


+ + + 


It was with deep regret that the Florida Sailing Association, at the an- 
nual meeting in March, accepted the resignation of Commodore A. B, 
Michael, of Wabasso, who has done so much to build up the group. Carl 
Fremd, West Palm Beach, and Henry Thompson, Miami, were advanced to 
the offices of commodore and vice commedore, respectively, and Taver 
Bayly, of Clearwater, was named rear commodore. Jack Bauder, Miami, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. With a slate representing both the sail- 
ing and power boat groups, the St. Petersburg Yacht Club has named Eu- 
gene S. Bennett, commodore; J. Clarke Coit, vice commodore; Harry M. 
Shaw, rear commodore; J. H. Robertson, secretary; L. D. Childs, treasurer. 


+ + + 


The Moth Class championships, held at Miami, resulted in victories for 
two veterans. The first, Harry Andrews, celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday 
by sailing his Blue Goose through the fleet of 23 contenders for the Antonia 
Trophy, to win by one minute from George Franklin, in Suds. The other, 
Allegra Knapp Brickell, took the girls’ championship from Sammy Lyman 
of West Palm Beach. In the boys’ competition, Ivan Crim nosed out Ned 
Goddard at the finish. Melbourne Yacht Club won the team series, with 
Palm Beach, Miami, Elizabeth City, N. C., and St. Petersburg finishing in 
that order, while Sammy Lyman took the girls’ championship of the south- 
eastern states. In the spring regatta following the Moth races, the winners 
were: Development Class, Jack Price; Snipe, Don Lapp; Cricket, Ralph; 
““T)” Dinghies, L. A. Kaiser; ‘‘X’’ Dinghies, Vivyan Hall: Moth, George 
Franklin; Girls, Barbara Kelly; Open, John Bivel. The Moth-Snipe inter- 
class event which brought out thirty starters was won by John Taylor's 
Snipe Sandy, with Moths taking second and third. 


+ + + 


At Jacksonville, the Benedicts are leading the Bachelors in the Seminole 
Canoe and Yacht Club in the season competition, 2011 to 1947. The club’s 
monthly ‘‘Log”’ for March reports a cruise near the headwaters of the St. 
Johns River when a two-foot high water level threw out all the charts. 
Fort Lauderdale’s long distance cup went to Mrs. Florence W. Orrell’s 
Zephyr, hailing from Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan. Racing interest reached 
new heights there with the class victories of Harlow Davok’s Abenaki 
the Miami-Nassau Race and Julian J. Reiss’ Caprice in the St. Petersburg: 
Habana event. Pictures of these boats are included in the Pathe-News 
sportscope ‘Windward Way,” taken during the race to Nassau and now 


released. 
“oe 


The ramming of a fishing cruiser off Fort Lauderdale by a freight 
steamer, in which L. B. Huntington was so tragically killed, is to va 


under official inquiry. The U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection has named! 
three-man board to determine responsibility and means of future prot 
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PLYMOUTH “COP-PAINTED” ROPE 


foils marine borers 


k gehe above unretouched photograph is proof: conclusive. Before submer- 
sion one section of this rope was treated with Plymouth’s exclusive 
“Cop-Paint” formula: the other section was left untreated. The ravages of 
the ship worm (Teredo navalis) are plainly seen in the frayed appearance of 
the untreated section of the rope. The protection afforded by Plymouth’s 
“Cop-Paint” Treatment is evident in the other section of the rope—clean, 
sound and safe... for the Teredo and other under-water boring pests will 
not attack and destroy Plymouth Cop-Painted Rope! 


Use the PLYMOUTH “COP-PAINTED” Mooring Line 


Protected by the scientific ““Cop-Paint” treatment which has proved its power to resist the 
attack of Teredo navalis, Limnoria lignorum and other forms of destructive marine organ- 
isms, Plymouth “Cop-Painted” Mooring Lines answer the yachtsman’s need for safety and 
convenience. These scientifically treated Manila lines are of the famous Ship Brand quality. 
They come parcelled with canvas, served and spliced at the boat end, with galvanized 
thimble fitted and spliced at the chain end; in eight sizes, from 24” to 
414" circumference, and in six lengths, 4 to 9 fathoms. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


Makers of Plymouth Rope since 1824 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS e WELLAND, CANADA 


Sales Branches; New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, San Francisco. 
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Here magnified about 30 times is a 
Teredo cutting into an untreated 
rope, destroying its usefulness. This 
pest won’t touch Plymouth “Cop- 
Painted” Rope. 


The boring crustacean, Limnoria lig- 
norum, has only recently been recog- 
nized as causing rope damage. Long 
knownasa destroyer of wooden wharf 
piling, it is now found in rope, cutting 
channels along the surface in unpro- 
tected fiber as shown in the photo- 
graph(magnification about 10 times). 
Butnote—Plymouth“Cop-Painted” 
Rope is not attacked by this new 
menace. 
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Lie trend in modern 
yacht design towards 
convenience and _ free- 
dom from unnecessary 
detail is matched by the 
modern development of 
yacht insurance which 
is planned to elim- 
inate the anxiety and 
inconvenience which 


follow an accident. 


Managers of 
the Federal Insurance Company and 
Associated Companies 


oe : go Joun St., New York, N.Y. | 


Dealing Exclusively Through - 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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tion. With southbound steamers hugging the shore to avoid the Gulf 
Stream current and passing through the fishing fleet from Fort Pierce to 
_Key West, there is every reason for maintaining a constant lookout. 


+ + + 


President R. P. Hazzard of the Sarasota Anglers Club announces the 
twelfth annual Tarpon Tournament to be held from May 15th to August 
lst. Meanwhile, in the’ Miami fishing tournament, only three days after 
Carl Badenhausen, of Short Hills, N. J., had broken the world’s record 
with a white marlin weighing 158, pounds caught off Cat Cay, L. F. Hooper, 
also of New Jersey, caught a 161-pounder off Miami Beach. The same week, 
Mrs. W. R. Timken, Canton, Ohio, established a new women’s North 
American record for mako sharks with a catch weighing 380 pounds. 


+ + + 


Lady Betty Carstairs has added a new 88-foot Diese] powered auxiliary 
schooner to her fleet at Whale Cay, in the Bahamas. Glenn Stewart, of 
Pittsburgh and Miami Beach, is turning his 45-foot power cruiser Skimmer 
in on a new 50-foot Matthews. Powered with a pair of the new Gray marine 
Diesels, she is to be ready in September for her owner to bring down from 
Port Clinton by way of New York. 


+ + + 


Among the yachts cruising to Nassau for the spring regatta of the Star 
Class were Huntington Hartford’s Joseph Conrad and Dr. Norman Henry’s 
Firelands. The latter had her double planked hull pierced by the bill of a 
blue marlin while the party was fishing at Cat Cay on the way over. After 
the races, Elizabeth Miller, of New Orleans, trailed through Florida with 
Harry Nye’s Gale, from Chicago, her own’Zoa, and the full sized sea turtle 
consolation trophy, which created new trailing problems. 


+ + + 


Among the boats making recent stopovers at Sea Island, just above 
Jacksonville, were Roy Larsen’s Karen and William M. Elkins’ Pilgrim IT, 
both of Philadelphia; Harry E. Noyes’ Seyon, Boston; F. V. duPont’s 
Suitsus, Wilmington; H. H. Tucker’s Faraway, Southport, Connecticut; 
and Herbert H. Childs’ Sans Souci, New York. Sea Island is beginning to 
get the vanguard of the spring movement north as well as boats coming 
south for the spring and summer fishing. 


News from Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


TILL smarting from the terrific trimming they got from Spookie in last 

summer’s Monhegan Race — she won by almost twelve hours, cor- 

rected time — the Regatta Committee of the Portland Yacht Club has 
sent the following challenge to the Nantucket Yacht Club: 

‘‘We issue with friendly spirit, but nevertheless with BLoop in our eye, 
this challenge. Since one of your members, Harold T. White, Jr., did with 
malice aforethought descend upon us last summer in his brand new 
Spookie and from under our noses did carry off the Portland Yacht Club 
Trophy for the Monhegan Island Race; we challenge him and any of the 
rest of you to come to Portland on August 27th, and we will show you 
what we can do to recover our property!!”’ 


+ + + 


Rear Commodore Grover C. Richards, of the Portland Y.C., will donate 
a trophy for the navigation races for power cruisers to be held on July 16th. 


+ + + 


N. A. Jacobs Sons; of Portland, has just completed a lighthouse keeper's 
tender for use at Saddleback Light, off the mouth of Penobscot Bay. Sheis 
17 feet long and was built to special specifications to fit her for that station. 
Since it is practically impossible to make a landing on the ledge, the 
tender has been fitted with four steel straps to permit her to be hoisted by 
a derrick. She is of sturdy but light construction to meet the maximuD 
weight requirement of 1250 pounds. 


+ + + 


Yards all along the coast are humming with activity now that fitting out 
time has come. One of the busiest harbors is Camden. A. L. Anderson's 
working on twenty-two of the Finnish-built HAJ boats which will go into 
the water about June Ist. The Camden Yacht Building and Railway 0 | 
has twenty men at work, outfitting and overhauling. Among the boats 
that will go overboard from their yard are the following: the 75-foot powe 
cruiser Hippocampus, James F. Porter, Chicago; 55-foot auxiliary kete 
Keok, Dr. John Dane, Boston; 65-foot power yacht Day Dream II, Dr. 
David H. Morris, New York; 95-foot auxiliary schooner Wildfire, Frederick 
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FOR INSTANT ACTION 
AT “FULL AHEAD’ OR 
“FULL ASTERN™ 


When you're heading for a landing, 
you must have instant response to 
the throttle. Your engine must 
leap from idling speed to full speed 
ahead or full speed astern in a flash. 


That’s where dependable spark 
plugs play an absolutely vital part 
in the performance of an engine. 
They must not pre-ignite or foul. 
They must deliver that all-important 
spark at the right moment to make 
landings safe, and sure. 


Champion Spark Plugs have been 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG—TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK 


famous for over 25 years for their 
absolute dependability under any 
and all operating conditions. Sill- 
ment, Champion’s new patented dry 
powder seal, insures you against 
the dangers of pre-ignition because 
every plug is absolutely and perma- 
nently gas-tight and is held rigidly 
within its assigned heat range. 


All spark plugs, even Champions, 
lose some of their efficiency after a 
year of service. If you have not 
changed your spark plugs within 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS  @@ 





the year, it will pay you to install 
Champions now, for all-around bet- 
ter performance. You can always 
depend on Champions. 





PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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Developed for high speed, heavy 
duty work, Tempaloy Shafting 
combines excellent corrosion 
resistance, high strength, tough- 
ness, and unusual resistance to 
shock. It is stiff, yet not so un- 
yielding that it cannot compensate 
for sudden jars from driftwood 


TEMPALOY SHAFTING 


struts, bearings and housings. 

Wherever high speed boats re- 
quire maximum shaft strength, 
toughness and minimum weight, 
Tempaloy Shafting is recom- 
mended. For additional informa- 
tion and special data on Tempaloy, 
write for Anaconda Publication 
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that might otherwise damage 


B-25, mailed on request. 38191 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: WATERBURY, CONN. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New- Toronto, Ont. 






“Tempaloy” is a trade-mark 
of The American Brass Com- 
pany registered in the United 
States Patent Office. The 
genuine bears this mark, 
identifying rod that has been 
specially turned and straight- 
ened for boat shafting. 











A. Flood, Boston; 48-foot power cruiser Maid of All Work, and the 61-foot 
schooner Crishaza, Miss Louise Grace, New York. They are also working 
on a number of other craft both for summer visitors and for local owners. 


+ + + 


The 40-foot power cruiser Karluk, owned by George G. Williams, of 
Farmington, Conn., is being put in order by the Snow Shipyards, in Rock- 
land. Mr. Williams has made annual trips to Labrador in Karluk for several 
years, and plans to start north this summer about the first of June. 


+ + + 


The Rice Bros. Corporation, East Boothbay, have started work on a 
fireboat for the City of Moscow, Russia. Designed by John Alden, she will 
be a duplicate of the Portland fireboat, also built at this yard, with the 
exception of a few changes in the pumps. It is reported that they are plan- 
ning to take her to New York under her own power, and to ship her from 
there by freighter to the Black Sea. She will be put overboard at the mouth 
of the Volga, and complete her 7000-mile trip up the Volga and the Don to 


her home port. 
+ + + 


The Portland Yacht Service, Inc., reports that the 30-foot motor-sailer 
for Harold P. Cooley, of Portland, is almost finished. Painted Endeavour 
blue with a white boot-top and buff decks, she will be a trim craft. Also 
building at this yard are two fishing boats to the design of William H. 
Millett, manager of the yard. One of them is a lobsterman for Captain John 
Donnellis and Walter C. Hutchings, of New Bedford, 45 feet over all with 
a 12-foot beam and a draft of 314 feet, and powered with a 100 hp. Buda 
engine. She is of heavy, seaworthy construction and is built with lobster 
well, a deep cockpit and a small shelter forward. Capt. Donnellis will oper- 
ate her off Nantucket Shoals. The second craft is a 40-footer, also of heavy, 
seaworthy design, for Capt. Murray, of Warwick, R. I. Her owner is still 
undecided whether to power her with a gasoline or a Diesel engine. 

The Portland Yacht Service is working on designs for three 40-foot am- 
bulance boats powered with 275 hp. Hall-Scott engines which will give 
them a speed of about 25 m.p.h. These plans are to be submitted to the 
War Department. 

Ernest Bernier, for ten years master painter at the Marblehead Boat 
Co., Biddeford, is now in charge of that department at the Portland Yacht 
Service. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip ° 
By JEFF DAVIS 


HAT move to make a yacht harbor at Narragansett (once Narragansett 

Pier) has fallen through. The seventy Narragansettites who were 
unanimously in favor of it at the meeting called by the Board of Trade, 
or those of them who could vote in town meeting, got licked when the 
question of the town appropriating money for the basin came up. In order 
to vote on the question of spending money in Rhode Island towns you still 
have to be a taxpayer. Then, some of them changed their minds, and the 
result is that we aren’t going to have a yacht basin at Narragansett right 


away. 
y + + + 


But we are getting places with the new organization of yacht clubs, the 
Narragansett Bay Yachting Association. Five clubs, the Rhode Island, 
Edgewood, Washington Park Yacht Clubs and the Narragansett Bay 
Power Squadron have voted to join, and there’ll be more before this gets 
into print. A few of the clubs here are composed largely of summer resi- 
dents who don’t arrive until late in June or early in July. As they can’t be 
committed to the proposition by the few members who are here all year 
‘round, it will be midsummer before they are all gathered into the fold, but 
before June first there will be a permanent organization. 


+ + + 


Just now we’re struggling with a revision of the rule for measuring boats 
in the handicap classes. After all, it’s the handicap crowd who are the real 
backbone of racing in Narragansett Bay, for they’re the ones who turn Up 
at every race, from Wickford on the west coast to Newport on the east 
coast, and can usually be depended upon to be there when the gun goes. 

Two schemes have been proposed. One is to take the mean of the wate! 
line and over all as the length factor, and the other to take 70 per cent 
the over all. The first idea would increase the rating of all the boats, but the 
longer the overhangs the greater the increase in the sailing rating and unles 
the rating limits of the different classes are changed, this would put mort 
than half of the Class C boats into Class B. The 70 per cent scheme penal- 
izes the long overhang boats severely and is a regular Santa Claus to the 
short-ended boats. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION e 
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y Mit tions of Chrysler-built horse- 
power every year! Think what 
that means . . . what it means 
in commanding engineering talent 

and research facilities. Chrysler’s marine and automo- 
tive engineers are men of wide and valuable experience. 


Think of that volume in terms of research possi- 
bilities. Chrysler engineers have put as much as one 
hundred thousand dollars into the development of a 
tiny part...like a valve seat insert or a particular 
kind of bearing metal. 


Chrysler’s engineering laboratory alone represents 
a bigger investment than many engine manufacturers’ 
entire plants. 


Why YOU GET THE GOOD THINGs FIRST. You get 
the good new things first in Chrysler marine engines 
because Chrysler quickly writes off jigs and dies 
by spreading the charges over big production. 
Chrysler never offers you an out-dated engine. And 
Chrysler engines stand up because there isn’t a single 
advancement in precision manufacture that Chrysler 
doesn’t know about and use. 


rysler Leadership 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 





CoMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY. Chrysler is the only 
marine engine builder that designs and builds com- 
plete marine engine units... including reverse gears, 
reduction gears, water pumps and oil coolers. 


Chrysler leadership comes from the development 
of the small-bore, high-compression engine, the prac- 
tical development of marine engine reduction gears, 
and now, with a new type of Vee-reduction gear. 


Leadership is deserved when it is earned. When 
you buy or build a boat, or change marine engines, 
consider what Chrysler marine engine leadership can 
mean to you. Follow the leader! 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 
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THE SPOT 


that must be protected 


against FIRE 


I, FIRE strikes your boat, the odds are that it 
will break out close to the engine, and spread 
to the oily bilge beneath. This is the spot you 
must protect. 


Guard it with LUX-O-MATIC, only automatic fire 
system approved for beats by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Or you may install LUX, an identical system, 
except that it operates manually. Remote controls 
allow you to stay safely out of the fire area. 


Lux carbon-dioxide snow-and-gas is the fastest 
known extinguishing agent. No other type extin- 
guisher will handle bilge fires with comparative suc- 
cess. Lux snow is harmless to man or materials; it 
has no dangerous fumes. 


Don’t trifle with fire! Get Lux’s sure acting protec- 
tion. Prices begin at $65. Let us explain how you can 
pay for a Lux or Lux-O-Matic system out of 
insurance savings. 


Write today for your copy of ‘‘BON VOYAGE”, 
a brochure describing both Lux and Lux-O-Matic 
systems. If you wish prices, too, briefly de- 
scribe your boat. Walter Kidde & Company, 
55 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


for all sizes of runabouts, 
cruisers, and yachts 











YACHTING 


But the committee that has been working on proposals to change the 
ruleis a wise committee. Three of the five favor the 70 per cent scheme, and 
the other two, while they don’t think it will work out any better than the 
present method, say it can’t do much harm and it wouldn’t be too bad an 
idea to try it this season anyway. But they are going to let the handicap 
boat owners do the picking and not try to tell them what they must do. 


++ + 


The Wickford Yacht Club, at its annual meeting, elected Richard M, 
Bowen, commodore; Walter Peltzer, vice commodore; Dean K. Williams, 
rear commodore; Fred Hein, secretary; George Woodward, treasurer, and 
Harold C, Seavey and Darrell 8. Gardiner, trustees. Capt. Frank M. Wick- 
ford, of Providence, and Capt. Rollin Mason, of Wickford, were elected 


honorary members. 
+ + + 


Newly elected officers of the Brown University Yacht Club are Ralph L. 
(Bunny) Fletcher, Jr., commodore; Foster B. (Pete) Davis, Jr., vice com- 
modore; John H. Mason, fleet captain; H. Dexter Chaffee, secretary- 
treasurer. A new boat, presented by Mrs. Harold S. Vanderbilt, brings the 
club owned boats to nine; two more are owned by undergraduates, and 
about half of the Narragansett Bay Chapter of the North American 
Dinghy Association are Brown ‘‘old grads’”’ who are always willing to lend 


their boats. 
+ + + 


The Rhode Island ‘‘Frostbiters,’”’ eleven Dyer Dink crews and one 
Class B crew, augmented by four crews from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, trailed to Peirce and Kilburn’s, at Fairhaven, April 10th, 
to sail a regatta. As a regatta, it just wasn’t, for it blew nor’west and 
plenty, and the only boat that set sail (sent out to see if they could go and 
get back without the aid of a crash boat) came back all right but when she 
came alongside the raft and Stan Smith and Ty Cobb had yanked her out, 
stripped her, bailed her out, and put her back on the trailer, nobody else 
wanted to race anyway. But between Cliff Kilburn’s hospitality, ‘‘Capt.” 
Helen Hiller’s chowder with trimmings, and the Mariners’ Club art ex- 
hibits, a good time was enjoyed by all present. 


+ + + 


Charlie Bent, at East Greenwich (the F. 8. Nock, Inc., yard), is building 
a 45-foot over all cruiser for Harold 8. Parsons, of New York. She is an 
Eldredge-MclInnis design, similar to W. Harold Hoffman’s Cero, but with 
two feet inserted amidships. She is to be a twin screw craft, powered with 
Chrysler Crown 8-cylinder motors. Delivery date is May Ist. 


+ + + 


The Crane-designed, Herreshoff-built Class J Weetamoe has been sold to 
the Feritas Corporation of Fall River, to be junked. This is the concern 
that bought Arthur Curtiss James’ bark Aloha last winter and has her 
gutted and cut away so that another plate off her side will let her fill. This 
firm also bought the old schooner Uvira, originally the Intrepid, but 
wrecking hasn’t begun. Weetamoe is the third of the 1930 crop of ‘J’s” 
to go to the scrap heap, Enterprise having been junked a couple of years 
ago. Weetamoe has been hauled out at Herreshoff’s at Bristol since the fall 
of 1936, and will probably be dissected there. 


+ + + 


At Sam Wardwell’s yard, at Bristol, Herb Luther has begun to get out 
stock for a 40-foot over all auxiliary ketch designed by John G. Hanna. 
She will be 35 feet on the water line, 12 feet beam, 4 feet 6 draft, a double- 
ended Scandinavian type craft spreading 850 square feet of canvas in & 
single headsail, gaff-headed mainsail and jib-headed jigger. She is for R. H. 
Gagnon, of Bristol, who will help on the construction job. 


+ + + 


The Saturday night meetings for the juniors at the Edgewood Yaeht 
Club are attracting as many as 70 boys and girls of the neighborhood. 
They are getting talks on how to take care of their boats and sails, how to 
sail them, and what they can and cannot do with them in races. Twelve 
new Beetle catboats to be added to the junior fleet at Edgewood are for 
Elaine and Robert King, J. Arnold Cady, Richard E. Nickerson, Russell 
Hunt, Thomas Montgomery, Sumner Vale, William G. J. Paton, Richard 
B. Smith, George Keltie, Richard A. Crossley, Ernest J. Harrall and 
Charles E. Watts, Jr. 


+ + + 


The Power Squadron held its examination April 7th. There has been 
class of about 100 taking the lectures. Report cards have not been givel 
the pupils yet, but it has leaked out that ‘“‘Becky”’ (Mrs. Sid) Herreshofi 
and Helen Wilson, who sails a dinghy at Bristol all winter and at Nat 
tucket all summer, passed with a rating of 98. And if any of the men best 
that, they’re good. 
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Spacious lockers are essential for 
ne j ; 
Ney comfort. You will find more than 
P HIS YEAR and for the next twenty-five years to come, take your vacation in a thé: dvaeioe -amualk ol stove 
d Richardson Little Giant, Junior or Cruisabout and enjoy carefree, comfortable space on a Richardson. 
3 living far surpassing that at the seashore or the mountains. 
e 
It s ; , 
a Richardsons are complete summer homes with every worthwhile comfort and 
I convenience for two to six people. Live aboard during the week at a permanent 
X- 
mooring. Each weekend cruise to some port where adventure and entertainment 
abound. Each year, or as often as you desire, enjoy an entire change of scenery 
ng and environment and yet be at your vacation home. 
an 
ith ; : . 
‘th Everything considered, a Richardson costs less than a summer home ashore. 
Three sizes and eleven arrangements priced from $1965 to $5378, meet every living 
aboard and yachting requirement. Cabins. are specious even On 
i to 4 * 
. | terete: 16 90M ai Pg a i = the smallest Richardson. That is 
a erature ‘‘F- illustrating and describing each model gladly mailed on why these cruisers are so popular 
his request. Inspect a Richardson at the dealer nearest your home. for summer home service. 
but 
a WALTER H. MORETON CORP. Cc. P. AMORY SHEA BOAT & TRAILER CORP. 
ars 1043 Commonwealth Ave. C. & M. Bank Bidg. 2911 Detroit Ave. Galleys are conveniently located 
fall Boston, Mass. Newport News, Va. Cleveland, Ohio E 
amidship, have every necessary 
BOATS, INC. ROBERT V. STAATS, INC. FITZGERALD & LEE rat aE SPR hf 
332 S. Michigan Ave. West Basin Alexandria Bay acility and are large enoug or 
Chicago, Ill. Wilmington, Calif. New York the preparation of man-size 
LEONARD THOMSON, INC. SYRACUSE BOAT CO. F. E. JOHNSON BOAT YARD dinners. 
out 500 E. Jefferson Ave. 935 S. Salina St. Ithaca 
na. Detroit, Michigan : Syracuse, N. Y. New York 
ble- H. J. McDONALD, INC. NATIONAL MOTORBOATSALES _C. B. DELHOMME 
na Atlantic & Ocean Avenues 800 Water St.; S.W. 1115 Austin St. 
iL. E. Rockaway, L. I. Washington, D. C. Houston, Texas 
BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. FRANK J. NORRINGTON 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 118 Holland Park Ave. 
New York City __. London, W 11, England 
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The Sandpiper... 
a child can sail it! 


Teach your children to sail with this trim little 
craft—or sail it for your own keen pleasure. The 
Sandpiper hails from our Yachting Section, where 
we have tied up a small fleet of small boats—power 
and sail—and gathered all kinds of equipment dear 
to a yachtsman’s heart. 

The Section is manned by a crew who know boats 
and sailing. Why not stop in and talk to them? 
Sandpiper Sailboat (illustrated above) ....... $157.50 
12% ft. 4% ft. beam. 16 ft. hollow mast. Marconi rigging. 94 ft. of 


sail. Hard wood frame, planked with Philippine mahogany. Can 
easily be converted to a rowboat or for use with outboard motor. 








Fold Flat Rowboat, 8 ft. long 


Absolutely waterproof. Will carry light outboard motor. Folds flat for 
storing or easy portage. (10-foot model, $64.00) Prices include oars. 





Unbreakable Flashlight . . $7.50 
Three-cell model. Focusing. Waterproof 
and non-corroding. (Two-cell, $6.50) 


ABERCROMBIE & FircH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


&E 


CHICAGO. STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


OME seven or eight Dyer Class D frostbite dinghies competed in the 
first annual series for the Leeds Mitchell Trophy at Belmont Harbor 
last month, and ‘‘Woody” Pirie, with Joe Hallar as crew, won it. Fran 
Byrne was second. Capsizes, broken masts and other incidents and acci- 
dents made the regatta a real success. Free of yachts, the harbor makes an 
ideal sheet of water for dinghy racing. . 


+ + + 


Star boat owners in the South Shore and Milwaukee Yacht Clubs or- 
ganized a Milwaukee Fleet and applied for a charter in the Internationa] 
Star Class Association. It is expected that their racing will have keener in- 
terest as a result; already members are talking of sending a representative 
to the Great Lakes Championship series, which will be conducted by the 
Sheridan Shore Yacht Club during the annual race week in August. 


+ + + 


The contract for building two of the new 43-foot one-design racing 
cruisers has been given to the Campbell Boat Co., of Holland, Michigan, 
which is associated with C. M. Burbach. The yachts are designed by Phil 
Rhodes and the lines indicate a fast and able boat. Henry Babson, of Chi- 
cago, is the sponsor of this class. He introduced the Tumlaren Class on the 
Lake and it was the excellent performance of these yachts that led to the 
idea of a larger class of relatively light displacement yachts with real cruis- 
ing accommodations. Rhodes has done a thorough job of engineering on 
the design which has the benefit of the results of his recent tank tests. 


+ + + 


The Columbia Yacht Club is proceeding to complete the interior of the 
new club ship. The plans show an attractive and practical layout for a 
yachtclub. — ; 

++ + 


The Great Lakes Cruising Club is rapidly increasing its membership 
as a result of several interesting talks on ‘‘Where to Cruise.’’ The last was 
by Grant Turner, well-known citizen of Little Current, Ontario. Grant told 
of the ideal cruising to be had in the North Channel of Lake Huron, and 
showed plenty of pictures to prove his statements. The ladies were invited 
and turned out in force. 

+ + + 


This fellow Nye has been up to his old tricks again. He shipped his new 
Star Gale to Nassau last month and “copped’”’ both the Johnny Walker 
Trophy and the Santa Maria Trophy. Nye had his flexible mast and boom 
working to perfection and gives a great deal of credit to the efficiency of 
this rig. 


+ + + 


The Lake Michigan Yachting Association has taken into membership 
three new clubs this winter: the Mackinac Island Yacht Club, the Spring 
Lake Yacht Club and the Kenosha Yacht Club. All of these clubs have good 
sized fleets, both sail and power. 


+ + + 


The L.M.Y.A. has adopted a rule that will require a yacht’s number to 
be carried on her spinnaker, a ruling which should be of real assistance 
to race committees. 

> * 


The Chicago Park District has agreed to dredge Jackson Park Harbor, 
an improvement which is badly needed. No longer will the deeper draft 
yachts bump over the bar in getting in and out. Perhaps the officials can 
eventually be persuaded that additional harbors are necessary to take care 
of the rapidly increasing number of yachts in the Chicago area. 


++ + 


The M & M Yacht Club (Marinette and Menominee) has again schet- 
uled its 100-mile sailing race in Green Bay which was inaugurated last 
year. It will be sailed the Saturday following the Mackinac Race, and will 
probably attract a good sized fleet'as Green Bay is a favorite cruisilé 
ground. 


+ + + 


One of the new *‘Crusailers,’’ built by M. M. Davis & Son, at Solomons 
Md. has been purchased by John Simpson, of Chicago. The “Crusailer” 
is from Sparkman & Stephens designs. 
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Fleet Using Bludworth Equipment eceede Ie 


EDLUI 4 @eamuda Racer 


Showing the Latest Bludworth Direction Finder 
THE COMMODORE MODEL — Installation above and below Decks 






















On Saturday, Bs ae 23, Edlu II slid down the ways completely 
equipped — ready to sail — including a Bludworth Radio Direction 
“s Finder in full operating order 


W atertight deck plate 
beneath which are the 
deck connections for 
the quick detachable 
Direction Finder loop 


II — Rudolph J. Schaefer, owner. Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., designer, Henry B. Nevins, builder 


: : a The deck plate 
A Partial List of the Magnificent —— 


It’s a matter of 


heavy brass han- 








dles for screwing 
8 ALONDRA M. L. Young, Esq. MARUFFA Henry Babson, Esq. up loop. a 
d ARLIS R. Livingston Sullivan, Esq. MIGRANT Carll Tucker, Esq. rhs a A Pe 
d AVANTI Walter N. Rothschild, Esq. OCEANIA Donaldson Brown, Esq. Another feature 
d BAGHEERA _John Snite, Esq. ORIENT F. A. Jencks, Esq. of the Commo- 
BARLOVENTO P. S. Du Pont III, Esq. ORION Julius Forstmann, Esq. pe model zs 
BARUNA H. C. Taylos, Bea, REALITY Karl Neibecker, Esa. sae one 
DAUNTLESS R. C. Jeffcott, Esq. ROYONO III J. B. Ford, Jr., Esq. 
W DORADE James Flood, Esq. SANTANA W. L. Stewart, Jr., Esa. 
er DOROMAR W. G. McCullough, Esa. SEA SAGA E. E. Sheridan, Esq. 
m DRYAD James H. Dunbar, Esq. SKYLARK E. Burke, Jr., Esq. 
of WYNFRED _ Emile Schaefer, Esa. SORCERESS _A. Howard Fuller, Esq. 
EDLU II R. J. Schaefer, Esq. TAMARIS R. T. Friedmann, Esq. 
ESCAPADE H. S. Fownes, Esq. TRADE WIND W. L. Gilmore, Esq. The navigator has 
MANDOO II __D. Spencer Berger, Esa. WAKIVA H. Edwards, Esa. set € Forage ty 
J ae car 0 e@ tr#e 
. MARMOT Lammot Du Pont, Esq. WHITE CLOUD George A. Whiting, Esq. compass course, He 
4 ek has both aural and 
British Yachts visual indicators to 
FIREBIRD Ralph Hawkes, Esa. LATIFA Com. Michael H. Mason, R.O.R.C. ne on the noe 
MI . No. 455 (Camper & Nicholson new steel ; wave. Wi 
NSTREL Geoffrey Hawkes, Esq. sohacanien his grasp is the mod- 
ern means for in- 
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1¢e is position a 
minute the full 
Save Seconds, Minutes, Hours — »& 
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an Know where you are always—in spite of fog, Without — rt obligation ey wil he glad 
: hee ous : to prove whether a practical, inconspicuous 
are night, poor visibility, obscured sun — with the tid BE P : P 
Blud 4 Direction Find h C installation can be made aboard your vessel. 
ee Se Eight individual designs to suit all vessels. 
dore model—the last word in navigational Send us the name of yours, together with a 
. instruments. brief description. 














BLUDWORTH, INC., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 























HE first of the “Crusailer” fleet has been enthusiastically 

received at Victor Anderson’s Dock, City Island, N. Y. 
where daily she has taken out Long Island Sound’s most experi- 
enced yachtsmen for demonstrations. She has exceeded every 
expectation of her designers and builders. 


This 41-foot seagoing “Crusailer” is a revelation below decks, 
with full headroom everywhere — private double stateroom 
forward and main cabin, sleeping six — separate cabin for paid 
hand — and a cozy deck shelter with large cockpit. 


But the real revelation is in her sailing ability! 


She slips along smartly in light air, stands up like a church in a 
breeze, is dry and comfortable under all conditions and beats to 
windward well within 414 points. Under power she makes nine 
miles. 

Specifications: 41’ 0.a., 35’ 10” w.l., 11’ 3” beam, 5’ draft. 
S.A. 605 sq. ft. Sails by Ratsey. Power 58 h.p. Lycoming. 
Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 

Price $12,500 


Write today for demonstration appointment and literature to 


M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, President 
N. Y. Office—51 E. 42nd St. | SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 
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V. L. Buckeridge 

The attractive new showroom of the Pouliot Boat Works, Inc., Detroit. The floor 

is below street level and a gallery, built like a dock, runs around three sides of 
the display space near the water lines of the boats on exhibition 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HILE the 14-foot International one-design dinghies are the smallest 

class racing in the annual I.L.Y.A. regatta, dinghy sailors held the 
floor for a long time at the annual Inter-Lake meeting, March 26th, at 
Cleveland. Though they came to pay homage to the older organization, 
they walked out with a scalp. 

The fun started when George Ford, of the National Dinghy Association, 
asked that his group be accepted as a member in the Inter-Lake, which, 
incidentally, would cost the small boat sailors $25. Someone brought up 
the point that the Inter-Lake should join the dinghy organization and the 
debate was on. And the funny part of the whole deal was that Ford went 
back that night to Rochester with an I.L.Y.A. membership application and 
the Inter-Lakes check for $10. 


+ + + 


The Power Squadrons of the Great Lakes met April 23rd, at Cleveland, 
to make plans for the season, compare notes on instruction problems and 
to have fun generally. Since the introduction of the work here three years 
ago, 1000 individuals-have gone into the classes. 


-’ Jimmy Bright was adding more power to the Power Squadron at De-. 


troit last month in promoting a dinner dance at the Detroit headquarters 
for April 28th and Frank Larkins was backing up the party with an offer 
to refund the money of anyone who dared to say the party wasn’t worth 
the cost of a ticket. 

ree Se 


Commodore James Beidler, of the Toledo Yacht Club, already has in- 
vitations out for the eighteenth annual Mills Trophy Race which marks 
the peak of the season at Toledo. The date is June 25th and the early an- 
nouncements indicate that the commodore is going to get a lot of work 
done between now and then to assure its success. 


+ + + 


The Crescent Sail Yacht Club, of Detroit, held a dinner on April 5th to 
honor those who have helped the club in its phenomenal rise from a group 
of young men without a meeting place in 1933, to an organization of 200 
with one of the best club setups on the Great Lakes. Principal honors went 
to the late Commodores Chalmers Burn, who founded the club, and Henry 
B. Joy, who made the present site possible. The club’s home is on the point 
built out into Lake St. Clair by Commodore Joy to form his private yacht 
harbor. Mrs. Burn, Henry B. Joy, Jr., Commodore Wilbur Wright, of the 
Inter-Lake, Commodore William A. Petzold, of the D.R.Y.A., city officials 
and others who had lent a hand to the club, were at the speakers’ table. 


+ + + 


Dr. A. W. Francois; of Port Huron, has bought Bud Coyle’s Six-Metre 
Sandpiper. 

E. B. Metzen, Bayview Yacht Club, has just completed the rebuilding of 
his 35-foot cruiser, changing her from a single cabin with a large cockpit 
to a double cabin, bridge deck layout. A new Gray Super “‘Eight”’ 165 hp. 
motor, driving through a 1:114 reduction gear, is expected to give the 
owner a 20-mile boat. 
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Anaconda Metals 





cpris- Craft Bj Corporation 


ALOONAC, MICHIGAN 





yarch 1, 1958 





Made durable with Anaconda M etals, this te : 
19-foot Chris-Craft Custom Runabout is built 
for speed, action and thrills. 





(In circle) The 31-foot Chris-Craft cruiser contain 
nineteen different products made by The American 
Brass Company. 


Sleek, swift Chris-Crafts are 
noted also for their grace 
and durability 

HE letter from A. W. MacKerer, 


Naval Architect for Chris-Craft 
Corporation, explains why successful 


metals are everywhere the choice of 
leading naval architects, successful boat 
builders and discriminating owners. 

Tobin Bronze*, which is standard 
material for shafting on all Chris-Craft 
models, has been a favorite of the ma- 
jority of boat builders since 1885. 








boat builders... like Chris-Craft. . . 
use Anaconda Metals so extensively in 
the construction of their sturdy craft. 

One Chris-Craft model contains as 


Strong, tough and ductile... its fine 
grain structure minimizes friction .. . 
and its composition offers exceptional 
resistance to corrosion by sea water. 


Write for additional information 
about the importance of these dur- 
able Anaconda Metals in the boat 
building industry. 


many as nineteen different products of 
The American Brass Company—a sig- 
nificant tribute to the uniformly high 
quality of all Anaconda Metals. Tough 
and strong, immune to rust, these 





Tobin Bronze Shafts, standard equip- 
ment on all Chris-Craft models 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 38182 


“ Apaconda Copper & Puats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities ° In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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ANNOUNCING 





The DANE-G. C. 
RADIO MARINE COMPASS 


The pioneer Dane Radio Direction Finder, perfected 
and improved by Francis W. Dane in the laboratories 
of the General Communication Company, Electron- 
ic Engineers, is now available to old friends and new 


as the Dane-G. C. Radio Marine Compass. 


Behind this precision instrument of rugged construc- 
tion there are many years of radio engineering 
experience in both design and manufacture of equip- 
ment for commercial use and for the U.S. Navy 
and Signal Corps. 


This Dane Compass, or Direction Finder (form- 
erly manufactured by E. S. Ritchie), was the pioneer 
with the Atlantic fishing fleet. It is the outstanding 
choice of the fleet today. The improved Dane-G. 
C. sets a new standard of excellence in its field. 


New features include: 


|. Aspecial Compass Repeater,glass covered, 
dustproof, and indirectly illuminated. 


2. A new Waterproof Tuning Dial, laboratory 
calibrated directly in kilocycles, indirectly 


lighted. 


3. Cathode-Ray Visual Indicator, which ena- 
bles. a precise determination of null points, 
mounted alongside compass repeater. 


DANE-G.C. 


RADIO MARINE COMPASS 





General Communication Company - 677 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








YACHTING - 


Detroit yachtsmen will raise strong objections to a section of Senate 
Bill 3305 which states that all boats, including those built in the past, shall 
comply with the ventilating regulations in relation to fire hazard. They are 
not objecting to the regulation itself, as all fire underwriters are requiring 
similar safeguards, but to the fact that the phrasing may let down the bars 
against retroactive legislation. 


+ + + 


Probably the first land-bound Power Squadron students took their ex- 
amination April 1st at Dayton, Ohio. There were 50 students in the class 
from inland Ohio communities. It will be interesting to see how many get 
in some cruising this summer so that they can take part in the second year 
course, 


+ + + 


Although practically all business in this area has been hitting a new low 
during recent months, the boat industry has held up unusually well and in 
many cases is far ahead of last year. Added to the many actual buyers, 
there has been an unprecedented number of “‘lookers” who appear to 
have every intention of buying as soon as they feel sure we’re not all going 
to the dogs. It’s possible that those who are buying have decided the world 
is going to the dogs but that they’re going boating. 


Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


T’S getting so these days that a fellow can’t depend on anything; not even 
the New York Yacht Club. There was a time when 37 West 44th Street 
was a harbor of refuge to those yachtsmen harried by the storm of new- 
fangled ideas and projects; a haven in which they could ride comfortably 
at anchor in the tranquil waters of tradition and precedent, safe from the 
tossing of the unexpected. 

But the old port ain’t what she used to be. Changing times have changed 
even that bulwark of conservatism until many an old-timer refuses to credit 
that which his ears have heard and his eyes have seen. Nevertheless, my 
boys, it is a fact that the eighty-seventh annual regatta of the New York 
Yacht Club will be held at Marblehead — yes, Marblehead — on August 
15th and that the King’s Cup — honest and truly — will be sailed as part 
of that event. 

Within the memory of the hoariest seafarer there is no recollection of the 
N.Y.Y.C. ever having held its annual regatta east of the strong right arm of 
Massachusetts. And the King’s Cup Race, with its archaic system of 
separately timed starts for each competitor, has been as much of a mari- 
time fixture off Newport as the Brenton Reef Lightvessel. Now the old 
order changeth — and how! 

The changes are dictated by convenience and courtesy. The New York 
Yacht Club cruise is going to take the fleet around Cape Cod for the first 
time in several years and the revised schedule is a reciprocal gesture for 
past courtesies on the part of the Eastern Yacht Club. 

The New York Yacht Club fleet will rendezvous at New London on 
Tuesday, August 9th, and make its first squadron run to Newport the next 
day. On Thursday, the sloops and schooners will race for the Astor Cups 
there and on Friday the entire fleet will move on to Vineyard Haven. Soon 
after sun-up on Saturday, the Squadron will make sail and race through 
Nantucket Sound, over the shoals and around the back of Cape Cod to 
Marblehead. Sunday will be a day of rest. 

Then on Monday, the 15th, the annual regatta will be held with the 
yachts of more than 50-foot water line racing for the King’s Cup. Several 
times, when New York has made Marblehead a port of call on its cruise, the 
Eastern Yacht Club has scheduled its big event of the season, the Puritan 
Cup Race, so that it came during the visit. So now New York proposes to 
repay that courtesy. The day after the regatta, the fleet will race across 
Massachusetts Bay to the eastern entrance of the canal and then make its 
way through the ditch to anchorages at that end of Buzzards Bay. On the 
seventeenth will come the final run, the passage to Newport where the 
cruise will disband. 


+ + + 


A bit of date juggling and amicable swapping enabled the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound to arrange a satisfactory championship 
schedule for 1938. Twenty-three regattas will be sandwiched between May 
21st and September 24th. Larchmont will begin the show and Horseshoe 
Harbor will ring down the curtain. 

The schedule follows: 


May 21st,| Larchmont; 28th Riverside; 30th, Harlem. 


June 4th, Knickerbocker; 11th, Seawanhaka; 18th, New Rochelle; 25th, 
Manhasset Bay. 
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Why Own This Boat? 


Because ..... 


She’ll sail splendidly in all weathers — 


~~ Boe Se re er ae 


~ 





j 
: 
: 


She’ll give real performance under power — 


She’ll accommodate four people in real comfort, 
for a day, a week, or a month — 


She’ll be admired by all who see her — 











\ She’ll give maximum pleasure at minimum ex- 

\ pense — 

\ She reflects the experience gained in nearly 35 
\ years of designing and building yachts of all 
\ sizes and types. 
THE ALDEN 








OFF SOUNDINGS CRUISER 


is “tops” in stock auxiliaries for 1938. Dimensions: 
— 41’ 8” x 28’ 5” x 10’ 6" x 5’ 5” 


Send for Circular NOW 


ao John G. Alden 


ee Naval Architect—Yacht Broker 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch: 220 Broadway, New York City 
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ON DUTY ‘5 a Lifeti me ware, ivory bady dacotgeed with sharia: Ute Geet ccan tee aod Enema 
or one flag and name of yacht, $45.00. Yacht-weight glassware decorated 
4 Vis ile Smarwaian srisiaaiicaniik ae — beni A to match china, $29.00. Silver-plated flatware, $25.00. 
‘f Chelsea Clock. In more than half a century of service Nautical China end Crystal 
1e at sea, no Chelsea has ever worn out. Illustrated: : ; : 
The Chelsea PILOT with Ship's Bell Strike. Dial pee off with nautical china, glass and 
diameters 334'", 444", and 6"’. Write today for book- silver whether you have a spanking little 
. let showing Chelsea Clocks for use afloat or ashore. cruiser or a great, big yacht. You will be sur- 
ip Chelsea Clock Company, 286 Everett Ave., prised how little it will take to outfit your boat. 
y Chelsea, Mass. Write for our Yachting Booklet “‘Y” 
9 
CHELSEA CLOCKS OVINGTON'S | 
Specialists in Yacht China—Crystal and Silver ~ 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 39th STREET, NEW YORK [ 
tb, 3 
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New Marine a bl? 


on your boat ! 





... connects your 
boat with home 


f | 








Selective Ringer now 
makes service more 
convenient than ever! 


The new Western Electric Marine 
Radio Telephone provides for ringing 
a bell on your boat when you are 
being called and on y when you are 
being called. It is unnecessary to use the 
annoying lou speaker — which use 

to announce every call in the district. 


oe OFMOE 0 


This selective ringing feature is in- 
cluded as standard equipment in long 
range systems and as optional equip- 
ment in short range systems. 


In making calls you simply pick up 
the handset and ask for the number. 


Compact transmitter and receiver — 
mounted on a common base — are 
quartz crystal controlled. Simplicity 
of control is an important feature. 


Made by the makers of Bell Tele- 


phones, both long and _ short range 
equipments give » Roses 2- way 
communication with other boats, the 
coast guard and shore stations on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

For full details write to Western 


ElectricCo., Commercial Department, 
195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Elecfric 


TELEPHONE 


MARINE RADIO 











‘ 





YACHTING 
July 1st, Horseshoe Harbor; 2nd, American; 4th, Larchmont; 9th, Indian 
Harbor; 16th-23rd, Larchmont Race Week; 30th, Stamford. 


August 6th, American; 13th, Huguenot; 20th, New York A.C.; 27th, Port 
Washington. 


September 3rd, Seawanhaka; 5th, Larchmont; 10th, Indian Harbor; 17th, 
Manhasset Bay; 24th, Horseshoe Harbor. 


It may be that this year owners of winning yachts will be rewarded by 


‘something more durable and valuable than the bits of bunting that have 


served for prizes since the first depression. Clinton H. Crane, prexy of the 
Y.R.A., has appointed a committee to select some sort of a standardized 
trophy — medal, ash tray or small plate — to take the places of the flags 
which no one ever displayed anyhow. 


+ + + 


Billy Luders, of Stamford, has invented a new masthead halliard locking 
and tripping device which he is not going to patent. He is willing to give 
the plans to anyone interested. The gadget, a simple and inexpensive 
fitting, is readily adaptable to the top of any mainmast sail track. Ingen- 
ious and generous fellow, this Luders. 


+ + + 


Henry Devereux’s new Bermuda Race yawl, building at Kyle’s, on City 
Island, will be christened Nedumo, a combination of the first two letters of 
the words ‘‘never dull moment.”’ Henry says the name is historic rather 
than prophetic. His former -shipmates in Pendragon agree. 


+ + + 


The Storm Trysail Club, the new organization of blue water foremast 
hands, will put up a prize for the first amateur cook to reach Bermuda. 
There are prizes already for skippers and navigators, but the Storm Try- 
sail lads insist that a good concocter of lobscouse is more important than 
all the commanders and sextant wagglers put together. At its last meeting, 
having satisfied itself that the incumbent was not a member of the Stock 
Exchange, the club confirmed the appointment of Jesse A. B. Smith, Jr., 
as treasurer. 

+ + + 


The American Yacht Club’s annual cruise will begin on August 7th with 
arun from Rye to Port Jefferson. The next day will see a race from there to 
either Duck Island Roads or to Shelter Island, and Wednesday’s run will 
be to New London where many of the contestants will join the New York 
Yacht Club rendezvous. American’s overnight race from Rye to New Lon- 
don is set for June 22nd. 

+ + + 


There is going to be plenty of racing for juniors on Long Island Sound 
this summer. One of the new wrinkles in juvenile competition will be a 
long distance team race (two boats to a club) for the Gregory Taylor 
Challenge Cup, now held by Pequot. This event probably will be held 
early in July over a 20-mile course in Atlantic One-Design knockabouts. 


+ + + 


The annual Junior Day regatta of Larchmont’s Race Week is set for 
July 20th and the Port Washington Yacht Club will hold another open 
regatta for juniors on August 3rd. Pequot will defend the junior champion- 
ship in its own waters, beginning August 15th, and Stamford has elected to 
defend the Midget title at home on August 22nd. Pequot, to all intents and 
purposes the capital of junior yachting on the Sound, will play host to the 
competitors for the Sears Bowl from August 29th on. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns — Mr. and Mrs. Jack Rutherfurd, of Sands Point, L. I, 
are going abroad this summer with their speed boats. Jack will race his 
Gold Cup record holder Juno in France and Italy, and Maud is having 4 
new 4-litre hydroplane built for the Duke of York Trophy Race at Tor 
quay, England, in June. . . . The New York Athletic Club will hold its 
time-honored race to Block Island for sailing and power yachts on July 
9th. . . . Owners of the eleven Sound Interclubs still berthed at Long 
Island Sound ports plan an active racing season. . . . Mrs. Jimmy Brickell, 
of Miami (the former Miss Allegra Knapp, of Bayside), is the new world 
champion of the Moth Class. . . . The City Island Yacht Club is raising 
subscriptions for a Walter S. Sullivan Memorial Trophy to be given to the 
first yacht to round the lightship in its Cornfield Lightvessel auxiliary race 
on August 27th. A similar prize, given by an anonymous donor in memory 
of Walter Sullivan, will go to the leader at the halfway point in the sailing 
race to Stratford Shoals and back on the same day. . . . Dick Hill, of 
Larchmont, hopes to get enough of the Alden Coastwise cutters together 
for Race Week so that they can race as a separate class on that occasio?. 
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S. PATENT OFFICE 


Tou me) Mere). | ces-nace)) 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN— CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers—AND AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
for protection against Destructive Teredos. 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY—LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INV ALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING — SPECIFIED BY THE FOREMOST NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


John G, Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 
Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected, 
with complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Sparkman & Stephens — (Olin J. Stephens, Co-designer of Ranger) — 
Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 
superior quality. 


- MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN . 

















ATLANTIC COAST FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards Miami— Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
PACIFIC COAST Phillips Hardware Co. 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. be <4 Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 
min aac a“ {Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co,, ne 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. t tauffier, Eshleman 0., Ltd. ‘ 
. Standard Supply and Hardware on => = 
BERMUDA . Alker-Donova: mn Ges, Inc. >; 6: 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for the Bottom of Racing Craft Only 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 

















LUDERSHIPS ie. 


| The Last Word Y a ds premio to 


for light craft 


ORE and more boat builders are answering the 

popular demand of owners and boat liverymen 
by installing Briggs & Stratton 4 cycle air-cooled motors 
in light craft. These ever-dependable, air-cooled, single 
cylinder motors start like a flash — will run all day on 
a gallon of gasoline — slow down to ideal trolling 
speeds without stalling—step up to top speed without 
faltering. High tension, waterproof, flywheel magneto 
— no oil to mix with gasoline — no batteries — no 
water pump to clog, 


Get the facts from your boat builder or dealer now. 
| [MERCURY IV Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Owner] BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Dept, Y-58 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S, A. 
MOTOR SAILERS 


A most co ne ainggeeaiia type of yacht, combining sailing 
ability, co ort, appearance, and a cruising radius. 
40 to 125 feet in haath: wood or stee 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for apes delivery 
. Better than 22 miles speed — probably the safest and 
dryest tenders built. 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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; Yp-1-2-3-4-5 H.P. 
Designers and Builders a 4-cycle, Air-cooled 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
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WELDWOUD 





(RESIN BONDED PLYWOOD) 
for use 


IN-<UNDER WATER 


ELDWOOD is waterproof. That is why 

Herreshoff, Lawley-Mumford Bros. and 
other advanced designers and builders use it for 
hulls, decks, bulkheads and fine interior and 
exterior trim. 


The plies of WELDWOOD panels are fused to- 
gether under heat and pressure with synthetic 
resin which impregnates the wood laminations 
with a bakelite-type bond. Heat of the sun, salt 
water, brackish water, rot will not affect Weld- 
wood. Thus, to the extraordinary structural 
advantages of plywood — extreme strength com- 
bined with lightness of weight — WELDWOOD 


adds permanence under any and all conditions. 











Weldwood is economically 
The priced and is available in 

large, easily-handled sheets, 

WELDWOOD in all hard and soft woods 
Guarantee for hulls, decks, bulkheads 
and fine interior or exterior 


We guarantee every trim. 


WELDWOOD panel to 
be ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF under 
any conditions of 


es eo Write for Weldwood litera- 


ture and for samples you can 
yourself subject to the boil- 
ing-baking-soaking test. 


Neither total sub- 
mersion, freezing, nor 
tropical heat can 
cause the plies to 
separate. 























*Trade Mark Registered 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
618 WEST 46th STREET 


Boston, Brooklyn, Detroit 

Los Angeles, Newark, New York 
Philadelphia, Rochester 

San Francisco, Seattle (mill). 


Branch offices 
and warehouses: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





YACHTING 


Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


F plans now formulating are carried through, the Eight-Metre champion- 
ship of the Great Lakes will be decided in a series to be sailed on Lake 
Ontario this summer. A tentative agreement on the proposal was reached 
ata meeting of Yacht Racing Union delegates in Toronto recently. Repre- 
sentatives of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toronto and Rochester yacht 
clubs were reported to be enthusiastic over the plans. The trophy to be 
competed for is the handsome Barthel Cup, given by Commodore 0. F, 
Barthel in 1930. The races will probably be held in August. Because Lake 
Ontario has virtually all the Eight-Metre boats in the Great Lakes region, 
it is proposed to have selected crews from Erie, Michigan and Ontario saj] 
the yachts now at the Royal Canadian, Youngstown and Rochester clubs, 
Last year, Toronto held a similar invitation series for the same trophy, 
the crew representing the Chicago Yacht Club being the winners. It is pro- 
posed to have a series of possibly five races, crews to exchange boats after 
each race. The Ontario crew is expected to be composed of the winners of 
the Gooderham Cup for Eight-Metre championship in the annual Lake 
Yacht Racing Association regatta next July at Toronto. The Rochester 
Yacht Club will be host to the visiting Corinthians, with the races to be 
sailed off the Port of Rochester. 
At the Toronto Y.R.U. meeting were Commodores Tom Wade of the 
Royal Canadian; Hollis Potter and W. A. Wilson; Wells Lippincott, and 
Phil Farnham. 


+ + + 


At the same meeting it was decided to hold the Richardson Cup Races 
for the Great Lakes Class R championship at Cleveland August 24th, 25th 
and 26th. The winner of the Lipton Cup at the L.Y.R.A. Regatta will de- 
fend the trophy, now in possession of the Rochester Y.C., having been won 
by Phil Farnham’s Kathea. 


+ + + 


At the L.Y.R.-A. Council meeting at the Buffalo Canoe Club, it was 
voted to cancel the association’s amendment to the N.A.Y.R.U. rules, per- 
mitting yachts to carry the same sails for cruising trim as those allowed for 
racing trim and to use the N.A.Y.R.U. rule. 


+ + + 


Tumlaren owners presented a report and plan for increasing,the sail area 
of this class to not more than 285 square feet. The mainsail hoist is to te 
main the same as in the original specifications, the main boom is to be 
lengthened to increase the mainsail area, and the forestay or jibstay is tobe 
carried further forward to increase the base of the fore triangle, the hoist to 
remain as originally specified. Pe 

Considerable discussion centered on establishing a power yacht divi i 
for cruising and racing purposes and the committee is to bring in a further 
report detailing the season’s activities to the next Council meeting. The 







executive was instructed to prepare a list of yachts for presentation at t he : 


next meeting, classifying them as either racing or non-racing craft. 


Applications for club membership from the National Y.C. of To onto 


and the Clayton Y.C. were unanimously accepted, bringing the L.Y.E 
membership up to eleven clubs. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines. Paul F. Paine is the new commodore of the Canandaigua 
Y.C., on Canandaigua Lake. . . . Emil Schaumann is the new commodore 
of the new Conesus Y.C., Conesus Lake; William Troy is vice commodore; 
William Rogers, secretary, and Fred J. Weider, treasurer. Members of the 
board of governors are: J. Fred Colson, chairman; John Doyle, Herbert 
Collins, Dr. Raymond E. Elliott, William T. Pritchard, H. O. Stewart and 
James J. Blum. . . . There are now about 75 sail boats, mostly Larks and 
Comets, on Conesus, and it is expected that the supervised races during 
the coming summer will find sizable fleets competing. Several new boats 
are being purchased by members. . . . A chapter of the U. 8. Power 
Squadrons is being projected for Rochester. Ritter Shumway, a Squadron 
member, Bob Gordon and Commodore Harold L. Field of the Rochester 
Y.C. are on the committee. . . . Bill Yeoman has acquired. Mort Anstice’s 
International dinghy Let Yourself Go, while Anstice is buying a new boat 
from Englert, in Syracuse, as is Charles Angle, to augment the Rochester 
dinghy fleet. . . . The Lake Ontario (American) Star Fleet plans to start 
official racing on n May 21st. . William P. Barrows, of the committee 
consider Canada’s Cup and Fisher ‘Cup races, reports that interest at 
present on both shores of Lake Ontario is apathetic. . . . A new ra 
and cruising yacht of about 50 feet over all is being built in Toronto ® 
Percy Grant, from plans by John Alden. She will be about the same 
as the Esmeralda, New York ‘‘32” recently sold by Barrows to 
Gordon, of Rochester. 
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experience of over thirty-fiv 


Columbian equipment. | 





For BETTER 
VALUE and 
SERVICE 


the majority of 
In bronze ormonel. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP’ 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


236 North Main Street 


) pro J fast, smooth ride by 
‘) specifying Columbian. Man: acturing skill and 


unusual service by. Columbian products at no 
added cost.“.Enjoy the €oming ‘segséni with 





Propellers 
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e; YACHT KNIFE and 
ye MARLINSPIKE with SHEATH 









rt Seilocs find a thousand uses for this practical set 
he sturdy Yacht Knife has a fine forged steel] blade. 
d tis razor sharp because it is made by the same process 


tk in making fine razors. Heavy chrome plating protects 
e blade. _The handle of unbreakable pearl composition will be 
supplied with the name of the 





























































ng A sailor or his boat embossed on one 

Surlace. Prices for additional lines will be quoted on request The 
ts marlinspike is handily cased with the knife in the leather sheath so that 
er it is ready for instant use. 
ny WE CRCOMMITTEES: Here KA-BAR RIGGING KNIFE 
YACHT CLUBS: Present The Ka-Bar Rigging Knife is especial- 
et poy Commodore ‘with a ly designed for use with ropes. It 
a's SKIP he will treasure. has the same forged steel blade 

PPERS: Prevent mutinies as the larger sheath knife. 

at with rewards toyourcrew. Opened, the marlinspike 









locks to the handle to 
avoid closing when in 
use. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
write direct to. 
the factory. 


Union Cutlery Co., Duc. 


OLEAN, New York 


'S: Reward your skip- 

ag 8 patience with a gift 
Wi e will be proud to carry. 
: Here is the nautical 
Present your sea-faring 
Spouse will enjoy 


































A check-up NOW on correct 
painting procedure may save 
you a mid-season haul out. 
Get the answers to these ques- 
tions before you paint and 
launch your boat: 








OC 
ote you 


Should you use copper, 
bronze or race-hard bot- 
tom paint? 


Launch| 








What are the best color 
combinations for topsides, 
decks, and deck houses? 


Should you remove last 
year’s paint job down to 
the bare wood? 


Should you use a gloss, 
semi-gloss or flat topside 
paint? 


How much paint will you 
need for your boat? 


How should you paint a 
new canvas deck? 





DO NOT PAINT YOUR BOAT until you’ve sent for ‘“VALSPAR YOUR 
BOAT,” a complete, 36-page book that answers all questions on boat painting. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INc., 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
In Canada: The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


VALSPAR 


YACHT FINISHES 


BOTTOM PAINTS e TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS © VARNISHES 
CABIN ENAMELS 
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WHEN seafaring gentlemen of 
the 70’s were still disputing 
the respective merits of steam 
vessels and clipper ships they 
were already agreed on 
Billings-Chapin Deck Paint. 





For fifty-nine years this agreement has con- 
tinued and B-C Deck Paint still occupies its 
unique place in the marine field. 


This fine paint is but one of a grand old 
family of sea-tested finishes. If you are not 
already using Billings-Chapin Yacht Finishes, 
we would welcome the opportunity to send 
you complete information and color cards. 


Address your request to the nearest Billings- 
Chapin office. 
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YACHTING 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


IMPLIFICATION is the ‘‘keel-note”’ of the racing program this seagon 
at Marblehead. A single circular and standardized courses have been 
issued under the combined sponsorship of the Eastern and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs. The championship season of 24 races, 12 under the colors of 
the Corinthian, 11 under the burgee of the Eastern, and the Race Week 
day of the Boston Yacht Club, will start June 4th and end September 17¢h, 
The Sunday series will be held afternoons with the Eastern and Corinthian 
sharing the conduct equally. The club running the Saturday race will hold 
the race the following day and thus insure race committees an interlude in 
the checking of boats. The Wednesday series will be conducted by the 
Corinthian with the starting line off the Corinthian clubhouse. One notable 
change in the outside line courses makes Newcomb’s Ledge whistling buoy 
the eastern mark for big and intermediate courses, thus making Marks] 
and A synonymous. 


+ + + 


Safety precautions will be the policy of Marblehead Race Week this 
year as outlined by the race committees of the Eastern, Corinthian and 
Boston Yacht Clubs in a reply to a query of Vice Commodore George L, 
O’Hara of the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association, as to the situa- 
tion at Marblehead. The association is composed of 36 yacht clubs around 
the Bay. It is not planned to eliminate any class because of the number of 
boats in it, nor to eliminate any class which is seaworthy for the course pro- 
posed. Perhaps no class except the Medford Skimmers will be eliminated, 
However, from now on, no new class will be added until the Eastern, 
Corinthian and Boston race committees report that the class is seaworthy 
and a proper one in all respects to take part on the proposed courses, In 
addition, the following rules have been adopted: Inspection will be made 
by various members of the race committees of boats without warning and 
any boat found without proper compass, adequate towline and a sufficient 
number of life’ preservers for each person on board during the race will be 
disqualified from any of the races of the series. 


+ + + 


The Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class Association, which repre- 
sents the 21-foot over all Indians, the backbone of Boston Bay regattas, 
has listed a championship season of fifteen races, the longest schedule in its 
log. The Indians will hit the marine trail in the opening Memorial Day re- 
gatta of the South Boston Yacht Club. Three races are listed for South 
Boston, three for Squantum, one each at Pleasant Park, Quincy, Wollaston, 
Winthrop and Savin Hill. Two more races are tentatively set at Squantum 
and one at Hull, where yachting is coming back into the sun. There will he 
eleven Indians racing at the American Yacht Club, Newburyport, this 
season with the whole class registering 54 boats. New boat owners include 
Paul McCoombs, of Squantum, with Kickapoo, E. A. Brown and Paul 
Thurlow, of Newburyport, with Red Cloud and Pemaquid, respectively. 
Kickapoo was built by the Koopman brothers, who built the Arawak, last 
sensation of the class. This boat was built in the same barn as the Arawak 
and she has good workmanship in her. The class has decided to use the 
guide buoy at the starting line again this year in an effort to handle the 
heavy traffic. 


+ + + 


For the first time in several years, the Eastern Yacht Club’s cruising 
fleet heads Down East. The annual regatta and the Puritan Cup Race will 
be held Saturday, July 2nd and the cruise gets under way out of Marble- 
head the following afternoon for North Haven, Maine. The fleet will lie at 
North Haven over Tuesday and on Wednesday there will be a run t0 
Northeast Harbor. Thursday will take the fleet to Morgan’s Bay at Hast 
Blue Hill. Buck Harbor will be the port of call on Friday with the fleet 
disbanding at Isleboro. 


+ + + 


There will be a suggestion of America’s Cup racing color in the slated 
fishermen’s series for the championship of the North Atlantic between the 
Gertrude L. Thebaud, of Gloucester, and the salt-banker Bluenose, of Nova 
Scotia, scheduled to start August 21st off Boston. Professor Zenas R. Bliss 
has accepted the invitation of Captain Ben Pine to act as navigator on the 
Thebaud. Professor Bliss, who was a member of the afterguard of the de- 
fenders Rainbow and Ranger, gave some interesting highlights of Class J 
racing at a luncheon of the Brown Club of Boston at which Capt. Pine 


was a@ guest. 
+ + + 


Dinghy racing is under way in earnest off the M.I.T. pavilion in the 
Charles River Basin. A leading note in the affairs of intercollegiate racilé 
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Clipper Service Boat, built by 
N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., 
Seattle, Wash., for Boeing 
Airplane Co. 


Lycoming Manufacturing Company 
Export Office 
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oeing Service Boat 


POWERED with LYCOMING 


Clipper Service Boat Has 25 Mile Cruising Speed 


For instant, speedy performance, this Service Boat is powered 
with a pair of dependable Lycoming 8-125 D Engines. This 
engine develops 125 h.p. at 1700 r.p.m. on the propeller 
shaft. 

You can depend on Lycoming for your boat's power — 
whether motor boat or auxiliary. Lycoming engines offer the 
utmost in compactness, light weight and dependability, com- 
bined with speed and economical operation. 

For cruisers and speedboats as well, Lycoming makes com- 
pact, economical power plants in a “‘four,’’ 3 “‘sixes,”’ 2 
“eights,"’ and a ‘‘twelve."’ Standard equipment includes at- 
tractive instrument panel, sump pump and set of tools. Several 
ratios of reduction gear and right or left hand rotation available 
for all engines except the racing six. 


Write for complete details for your boat 


LY COMING 


Marine Engimes 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


44 Whitehall St. New York City 





STARTING OUR SECOND DECADE OF MARINE MOTOR: PROGRESS 














The Famous Jonesport Model 
(Title Reg. U. S. Pat, Office) 


The Hull Is The Thing 


Not the design of the lighting fixtures nor the color of the 
galley go toward seaworthiness in a boat. Yachtsmen agree 
that “the hull is the thing,” and in this respect, Baltzer 
stands alone with its famous Jonesport Model. 

Perfected thru the course of four generations and a 
thousand men’s labor, Baltzer-Jonesport cruisers are today 
of unqualified safety, style and excellence. These boats. 


26 feet to 42 feet, are described in our new free catalog, 
rite, 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boat Builders: Since 1885 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


John L. Hammer 


George K. Cheatham 
Bay Shore, Long Island 6330 E. 


Jefferson Ave. 
New York —— Detroit, Michigan 
_H. I. Reynolds City Yacht Basin Fred Glahn 
New Haven, Conn. Miami Liverpool, N. Y 
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Fittings that fit your boat and p 
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LAUGHLIN 14938 pasa 

_— drop forgings of all typ 
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A GOOD SKIPPER NEEDS 
A GOOD CLOCK 





SOOM 


tog No: 44 DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 

“Se ° WHEEL BEZEL $60.00 
\ PLAIN BEZEL $55.00 
, 


SOLS 





cease 


Wuavercs kind of clock your boat needs, Seth 
Thomas makes it—marine clocks for the bridge, decorative 
ship’s bell clocks for the cabin, even automatic dial barometers. 
Whether youre cruising on salt water or fresh, an accurate 
clock is often indispensable—and above all else Seth Thomas 
clocks are accurate. They come with both 1-day and 8-day 
movements, with and without the ship’s bell strike. For 
information about these and Seth Thomas land models, see 
your dealer or write Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Con- 


necticut, a Division of General Time Instruments Corporation. 


HELMSMAN 7-JEWEL MOVEMENT 
8-DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 
$55.00 





MERRIMAC 1-DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 
WITH HINGED BEZEL $20.00 


No. 1 HERALD BAROMETER $42.50 
BRASS CASE—SCREW TYPE BEZEL 
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YACHTING 


was the recent revival of the Harvard Yacht Club, which was organized in 
1890. The officers elected include Commodore Chandler Hovey, Jr., Vige 
Commodore Edward Hutton of Duxbury, and Secretary-Treasurer Jimmy 
Rousmaniere, Long Island Sound helmsman. 


+ + + 


The new Adams Interclub Class, named in honor of Charles Frangis 
Adams, built at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard from the designs of Fred 
W. Goeller, is going strong. Ten boats are under construction, six of which 
are slated to be launched from the Quincy yard on May 7th. The owners to 
date include Thomas 8. Burgin, Hosea D. White, James Richmo 
Homer R. Hill, Harold Brooks, Harry E. Noyes, Fred W. Goeller, William 
B. Rice, Carl B. Smelzer and A. Zildjian. The officers of the association are 
President T. 8. Burgin, Vice President H. D. White and Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Hendry. The first race is slated for May 21st, off the 
Quincy Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


A sale of interest went through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Ine,, 
when Commodore Chandler Hovey’s Weetamoe was sold down to Fall 
River to be junked. We have pleasant memories of the Weetamoe when she 
was owned by Frederick W. Prince and sailed by the late Commodore 
Richard deB. Boardman in the 1934 Cup trials. 

The first of the Single-Handers, from the designs of E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., Inc., is scheduled to be launched and brought to her home moorings at 
Marblehead for Clifton Dwinnell, of the Boston Yacht Club. She will be 
named Betty JV. The second of the 34-foot over all sloops is to be launched 
the following week and the third is slated to go over June 15th. At Dion’s 
Salem yard, the motor-sailer Walrus, owned by Rockwell Tenney, of the 
Eastern and New York Yacht Clubs, is undergoing interior changes from 
plans drawn in the Shuman office. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., report the sale of the 54-foot auxiliary schooner 
Fearless, from F. C. Fish, of Boston, to another Bostonian. She was 
formerly owned and raced successfully by Ralph Williams of the Cruising 
Club. It is understood that she will again be a contender in the Jeffrey’s 
Ledge Race this season. 


+ + + 


Season fixtures announced for the Boston Yacht Club are the Shake- 
down Race, June 4th; Power Boat Race, June 5th; Rendezvous and dance, 
City Point Station, June 11th; Marblehead Station chowder, June 25th; 
Annual Cruise, July 9th; Lightship Race, August 7th; and Midsummer 


series, August 10th. 
ee ees 


The office of John G. Alden reports the sale of two more of the 36-foot 
Coastwise Cruisers to Harold M. Scott, Scarsdale, N. Y., and Harold C. 
MeNulty, South Norwalk, Conn. Among the many recent sales of this 
office are the 53-foot auxiliary schooner Arcturus from B. A. Patton to 
Barney R. Morris, Los Angeles; the 50-foot auxiliary yawl Friendship III 
from Richard C. Randall to Harold L. Pope, Milford, Conn.; and the 50- 
foot auxiliary schooner Vagabond, a competitor in the 1935 Transat- 
lantic Race to Norway, from Roger Robinson to William C. Dickerson and 


Melvin Evans, New York. 
+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., announce the appointment of Hasket 
Derby as manager of their Boston office. He has been a co-manager since 
the Boston office was launched several years ago. A salty scion of the 
famous Salem seafaring family, Derby is a member of the Cruising Club 
and formerly owned the schooner Grand Turk. Robert W. Emmons will 
shortly be associated with this office. Emmons also has a seagoing back- 
ground. His father, the late Robert W. Emmons, 2d., was one of the 
country’s most prominent yachtsmen and owned the Avenger, a four-time 
winner of the Astor Cup. He managed the Cup defender Resolute, which he 
sailed with Charles Francis Adams. Emmons has raced all his life on Buz 
zards Bay and Long Island Sound in all types of boats from Six-Metres to 
Class M boats. 


+ + + 


The twentieth of the new class of Week-Enders, from the board of 
Sparkman & Stephens, and building at George Lawley and Son Corp., has 
been sold to Jack Parkinson, well known Cup boat and cruising yachtsman 


of Boston. 
+ + + 


A new Swedish 30-Square-Metre Class sloop has been purchased by 4 
syndicate of Beverly Yacht Club members through the office of E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr. 
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varnishes. 





LONG ISLAND CITY 


Reliable dealers everywhere can supply you. Ask your dealer about SMITH 
“Cup Defender” Finishes, or write us for color cards and prices 


Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1827 


He Choice of Champions 
SMITH 


“Cup Defender” 


FINISHES 


Among owners of champion craft of every kind and class — from Cup 
Defenders to canoes, from Diesel yachts to outboards — you hear praises 
of the quality, beauty and endurance of SMITH Finishes. 


Pictured is the Luders Six Metre boat “Totem,” eight years old, placed thirty- 
three times out of forty-eight starts. Like so many champions in every class, 
“Totem” has always been protected from masthead to keel by Smith paints and 
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« New All-Electric * 
COLUMBIAN 


YACHT CLOSET 


ush 
Completely fills the demand for a high-grade closet a: 


Operated 


available at a reasonable and popular price. 


Proved in service on many boats during 
1937. Compact, simple in design, quiet 
and positive in operation. Push button 
control to pump which runs on present 
boat batteries. Bronze construction through- 
out. White vitreous china bowl, white 
cellu enamel seat. Patented pressure jet 
creates streng flushing action, rim flush. 
atent non-overflow feature. Water sup- 
plied by silent rubber mounted electric 
pump installed near engine. For 6, 12, 32 


and 110 volt batteries. Place your orders 
now. 


Complete for 6 volt 

ee 5 

Tom Dion! Relay and 

too ne ee 1 
Write for full information 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 




















ACCESSIBILITY 


The condition or quality of being reached with ease; of being easy 
of access; of admitting of approach. 
— Dicrionary DEFINITION 


The condition of being “get-at-able” with ease; of admitting re- 
pairs without taking the engine out of your boat. 
— PatmMer DEFINITION 


Palmer Line includes a full range of engines from 2 to 150 horse- 
power. All are sturdy, dependable, accessible and economical. 


PALMER 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ine. 
4 HATHAWAY RD., COS COB, CONN. 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





ENGINES 
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EASY TO ROW, TOW and STOW | 








LIGHT as acorK—TIGHT as a BOTTLE 


Boston FEATHERWEIGHT PRAM 
Choice of Sea-Going Yachtsmen 


Once you’ve been shipmates with a Boston Feather- 
weight Pram you’ll never want to go back to the 
conventional stem-dinghy — because this American 
development of time-tested Scandinavian design 
offers many advantages over any other type. 


Great Carrying Capacity combined with 
light weight. The 8’ Boston Featherweight 
Pram carries four adults comfortably, yet 
weighs only 68 lbs. 


Easy Stowing — Stows in at least 18” less 
space than required for a stem-dinghy of 
equal capacity. 


Level Towing — Easiest-towing tender of 
its weight; no tendency to sheer, squat or 
overrun painter. 


Easily Emptied while underway; shorten 
painter, lift stern with boathook, all water 
runs out at bow. 


Easy Rowing — Light weight and “sweet” 
lines make her hold way between strokes. 


Less Chance of Leakage than in any other 
small boat afloat today. All Featherweight 
models planked with ‘“‘Weldwood,” a 
U. S. Plywood Corp. product. 


Prices begin at 


$69.50 


Subject to change 
without notice 


Boston Featherweight Prams are built in 
8’ rowing and sailing models, in standard 
and deLuxe finish, at prices from $69.50 
to $135. Ask your dealer about them, or : 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET — NOW! 


LAWLEY- MUMFORD BROTHERS 


Division of George Lawley & Son Corporation 


24 Ericsson Street 








Neponset, Mass. 





SMART UNDER SAIL 








YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


ORCONIAN III, an interesting 65-foot offshore all-Diesel cruiser, was 
commissioned in mid-April for William Clark, of Los Angeles, by the 


_ Fellows & Stewart yards at San Pedro. 


Designed by Joe Fellows, Jr., she has many new features which promige 
to be incorporated into forthcoming West Coast cruisers of her type. She 
has been given positive flotation by having both her inner hull sides and 
her deck underlaid with thick layers of cork, from stem to stern. The capa- 
cious main cabin, on the main deck level, sleeps twelve persons, through 
ingenious use of Pullman type berths. There are four additional berths in 
the forecastle and one in the captain’s quarters. The galley, also on the 
main deck, is equipped with one of the new Ingle oil-burning stoves and 
with electric refrigeration. 

The new yacht developed a speed of 12 knots on trials, from twin 150 
horse power Superior Diesels, which drive two 38-inch Hyde propellers 
through Joe’s 3:1 reduction gears. Completely free from use of gasoline, 
Norconian IIT has a 3.5 kw. generator driven by an 18-horse power Covie 
Diesel. Her unusually large engine room is made gas free by the use of four 
Wilcox electric blowers. A fuel supply of 1100 gallons gives a cruising radius 
of 800 miles. She is equipped with a heavy duty electric towing vin 
and an American electric anchor windlass forward. 


+ + + 


Richard I. Stewart, of Flintridge, will be the owner of the 37-foot cruising 
sloop which Fellows & Stewart are building from designs by Nichol 
Potter. She will be commissioned in early July. 

With a 28-foot water line and carrying 6900 pounds of outside balla 
a 7-foot beam, the little single-sticker also promises to show material racing 
ability. She will hoist 653 square feet of working canvas on a hollow spruce 
spar, with stainless steel rigging. She will have four full-sized berths, twoin 
the main cabin amidships and two forward. A toilet and galley are located 
on either side’ of the companionway just abaft the main cabin. Space is 
ingeniously conserved in the installation of her Universal Bluejacket motor 
by turning it end for end and then driving the propeller through a V-belt. 
Of flush-deck type, with tiny house just forward of the cockpit, her ¢on- 
struction is of the highest type, with teak deck and deadwood, mahogany 
planking and Everdur fastenings throughout. 


+ + + 


In the annual spring four-race series for the Gold Cups of the California 
Yacht Club at San Pedro, sailed in April in light weather, leaders in theit 
respective classes were: Eight-Metres, Yucca, William A. Bartholomae, 
Jr., Newport Harbor Yacht Club; California ‘“‘Thirty-twos,’’ Altamar, 
Douglas Brothers, Los Angeles Yacht Club; Six-Metres, Ay Ay Ay, R.8. 
Simmons, Los Angeles Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


Beginning a projected two-year cruise around the world, Captain William 
J. Zaleski, former merchant marine officer, was to leave San Pedro in April 
for the Marquesas aboard his 32-foot auxiliary cutter Ad Astra. Zaleski 
was to be accompanied.by his wife, a former Arizona school-teacher, and 
his 21-year-old stepson, Gene Carron. The cruise is the first sailing exper 
ence for the trio. Ad Astra, built at San Pedro from her owner’s ideas of a 
offshore cruiser, is equipped with short-wave radio transmitter and receiver. 


+ + + 


Alfred E. Rogers, owner of the Six-Metre Synnove, is new president of 
the Six- and Eight-Metre Association of Southern California, succeeding 
Russell W. Simmons: Owen P. Churchill, who recently returned from 
lengthy sojourn in Tahiti and other South Seas spots, was named viee 
president. Willis Hunt, new owner of the Six-Metre Mystery, was elected 


secretary. 
+ + + 


Bubbles . . . Morgan Adams’ 136-foot schooner Enchantress, and ©: 
Harton Singer’ s 78-foot schooner Nav igator, appear to be certain starters! 
the cruise from San Pedro to Tahiti in June, sponsored by the Trat* 
Pacific Yacht Club in lieu of the race to Papeete originally projected by the 
same club: . Gallant, long a mainstay of the South Coast Six-Mette 
fleet under the ownership of Donald W. Douglas, has been sold to H. 5. 
Hobson, of Honolulu, and was scheduled to be shipped to the Islands fro” 
San Pedro i in late April. . . Artificial Murray Lake, at the southerD tip 
of California, was added to the State’s inland speed boat racing sites in 
April when the San Diego Power Boat Club sponsored a week-end regatt# 
with 45 outboard entries. Winners were: Class C hydroplanes, Nuffy, Bud 
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3700 octopus-like 
tentacles on each 
sole to grip slip- 


pery decks 


The newest, smartest, safest thing in yachting gear. Blue, brown or white uppers for men, blue or white for women. Top-Sider 
soles are made of finest pure white rubber, containing no rope or cord, these soles Absorb no grease or dirt, can be scrubbed as 
clean as you wish. Top-Siders are new—but tried and tested by the foremost racing 
endorsement—yachtsmen whose opinion is never questioned. 
A new companion to the Top-Sider shoe is the lightweight Pilot Boot, designed expressly to fill a yachting need. You can pull 
these zephyr weight boots right over your sneakers or leather shoes. Top-Sider boots are so flexible you éan easily turn them 


inside-out for quick and thorough drying. Rolled up, they easily slip into a duffel bag or coat pocket. Write for descriptive 


skippers who have given them their 


Wese-hattas 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 150 COURT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. | | 


Agents in Principal Cities 


TARR“WONSONS 
COPPER PAINT 


ae oe LIKE the battle cruisers of the 
fleet, Tarr and Wonson’s Copper Paint 
* CHRIS-CR AFT USES gives “first line protection” . . . pro- 
aang tection against barnacles, teredos and 
Black & Yates Philippine Mahogany seagrowth of all kinds. Its high copper 
compound .. . its preserving action on 

Chris-Craft, the world’s largest builder of motor 


New Chris-Craft 21-ft. Utility Boats . .. Priced from $1440 f. 0. b. factory : 


the hull make it “the” copper paint of 
boats, uses Black & Yates Philippine. Mahogany “sea-going” yachtsmen on both Atlantic 


in the construction of its new Cruisers, Runabouts | and Pacific. Look for the full rigged ship 
and Utility Boats. Philippine Mahogany is ideal at sea on every can. 


for marine use because of its remarkable strength Also @ complete line of 
and beauty. 


Deck and Topside Paints 
BLACK & YATES 
157-175 Varick Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. TARR & WONSON, Ltd. 


Lurgest Importers of Philippine Mahogany for the Motor Boat Trade 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
bee 
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DEVELOPMENT 





This Fine Cushion Fabric 
THRIVES on Hard Usage! 


Here is a smart upholstery 
fabric that fairly dares you to 
fade it, stain it or wear it out! 
HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 
is not a ‘‘cheap”’ cover, nor an 
“imitation, ‘’ but a rich, color- 
ful fabric of an entirely new 
type. It cannot fade, crack or 
peel, and resists mildew, alco- 
hol, gasoline and oil. In smart 
new colors and in two weights 
—including the “Junior” 
KUSHON KLOTH for pillows and 
other lighter upholstery. Ask 
your boatyard, builder or 
dealer —or send us his name. 





All Your Canvas 


Paint your o 
with FIRE Id — 
Pound—and they will 
not only look better 
and last far longer 
but will be protected 
against every acci- 
dental cause of fire 
For all new covers. 
insist onthe mill. 
Cotton Duck. In either 
form, the FIRE CHIEF 
finish resists fire, water, 
mildew—pays for itse]f 
in Extra Wear—and 





WON'T WASH ouT. 


“FIREPROOF” 








WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


General Offices: 


JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 


320 Broadway, New York 


FARGEPROOF 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 


STAINPROOF WEARPROOF 
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Lundy, San Diego; Class C service runabouts, Alibi Ike, Ike Stefford, 
Brawley; Class C racing runabouts, Senator IJ, Richmond Rust, 1g 
Angeles; 225-inch inboards, Firecracker, Frank Verbeck, Pasadena; Clagg 
F racing runabouts, Millionaire Kid II, Hovey Cook, Covina; Star Clagg 
inboards, Steam Beans, Henry Jewell, San Diego. . . . George Palmer 
Putnam, in Tay Garnett’s yawl Athene, and J. R. Pemberton, in his 
Gloucester schooner Kinkajou, returned in April to San Pedro after lengthy 
cruises in South Pacific waters collecting biological specimens. . . . Suez 
IT, 60-foot schooner in which C. V. B. Reilly, of Milwaukee, sailed down 
the Mississippi bound for California last fall, finally arrived at San Pedro 
last month after a voyage of many adventures. Three Los Angeles sailors, 
Burton Baldwin, Frank Persons and Cecil Brady, finally went down to 
Acapulco, where Suez II was stalled by crew trouble, and helped the owner 
sail her ‘‘uphill”’ to California. : 


Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


Tt 89th annual meeting of the Southern Yacht Club for the election of 
officers was held on March 31st, with few changes in the administra- 
tion. Officers reélected were Commodore ‘John Dane, Vice Commodore 
Davis S. Wuescher, Rear Commodore Bayne Denegre, Fleet Surgeon Dr, 
H. R. Kahle and Official Measurer C. G. Ferguson. Members of the board 
who were reélected include Herbert Van Horn, Edward V. Jahneke, 
August Capdeville, J. Eblen Rau, and ex-Commodore Garner Tullis 
New members of the board for the coming term are J. Carl Baquie, William 
T. Hardie, and John D. Miller, Jr. They succeed Charles Tessier, J. M 
Kinabrew, and Bennett Watson. Tom Avegno, owner and skipper of he 
21-footer Robin Hood II, was elected junior commodore, succeeding 
Gerald Pratt. Other junior officers named were: George Janvier, viee 
commodore; Gus Lorber, Jr., rear commodore; George Hopkins, T. Bayn 
Denegre, Jr., William Hinderman, Davis Lee Jahncke and Ernest Bur. 
guierres, governing committee. + 

+ + + : 






Officers were elected and committees selected by the New Orleans Row- 
ing Club, and their new clubhouse on the New Basin Canal will be com- 
pleted this month. Officers who were elected are: Edward Jahncke, presi- 
dent; Charles deB. Claiborne, vice president; Herbert Jahncke, secretary- 
treasurer and captain. Al Durning will serve as alternate captain. Revival 
of interest shows an active and growing club, bringing back an old and re- 
spected New Orleans organization. 


+ + + 


Many of the old timers, way back to the sandbagger days, are surprised 
to hear that Eddie Keep’s only racing craft is for sale at present. Eddie 
Keep has for many years been a landmark of sailing, and a familiar figure 
to all sailors on the Gulf from Houston to St. Pete. It is sincerely hoped 
that his Seawanhaka ITI will be replaced soon. 


+ + + 


The April copy of the “Texan” bears as a cover design a picture of 
Albert Fay’s cutter Starlight, winner of the recent St. Pete-Habana Race. 
Included in this copy of the ‘Texan’”’ is the second of a series of articles on 
the ‘History of the Houston Yacht Club,” written by our faithful seribe, 
and backbone of the Star Fleet at Houston, Paul Richmond. 


+ + + 


The coming event of the Gulf Coast is, of course, the race and cruise from 
the Houston Yacht Club, to Port Arthur, Texas. Many more boats have 
signed up in the last three weeks, and several more are coming in. Houston 
very wisely is looking forward to making this an annual affair, and is plat 
ning every detail with this end in view. 


+ + + 


After a stormy meeting, the Southern Yacht Club decided to accept the 
invitation of the Gulfport Yacht Club to end the Fourth of July Long Dis 
tance Race at Gulfport. For many years the Biloxi Yacht Club has bee 
host. As this club is to be host both to the Lipton team and the Governor's 
Races this summer, the two weeks of racing will be divided. The 80-mile 
race from the Southern Yacht Club, in Lake Ponchartrain, will end at the 
Gulfport Yacht Club. The next three days of racing will be held at Gull 
port, and the remainder of the week the fleet will race at Biloxi. There wil 
be several days on which there will be no races, during which time the 
boats will take advantage of Gulfport’s generous offer of their new harbor. 
The week-end following, races will be held at Pass Christian, from which 
point the fleet will leave on Saturday night, arriving at the home port 
some time Sunday. 
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Seaworthy, safe, sturdy, easy to handle — 
Baltzer-Jonesport boats have won their repu- 
tation fighting North Atlantic gales. “The Hull 
is the Thing” in a Baltzer-Jonesport boat from 
the blueprint design to the last coat of paint. 

Naturally, that paint is Sherwin-Williams’. 
S-W Pleasure Craft Finishes are made for just 
the sort of rough treatment that Baltzer-Jones- 
port cruisers thrive on. Wind and fog, salt air 
and spray do not disintegrate these modern, 
synthetic finishes. Harbor and marsh gases 
do not discolor them. They keep their glossy 


smoothness, rich beauty, thorough protection 
under toughest year ’round use, 

Treat your boat...and your eye for beauty... 
to Sherwin-Williams Pleasure Craft Finishes 
pre ras Ask your boating supply dealer 
or them. 


FREE. The illustrated, 52-page manual, 
“Your Boat— Its Painting and Care’’, will 
give you all the facts. Write for it to The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
all principal cities. 
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“The Skipper’s Choice” 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE C Rie @1NDS RES ae 
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Sands “Imperial 
4 Electric Pump Closet— 
4 The latest triumph in luxurious and silent 
convenience. 
of Operates BELOW 
ee. as well as above the “Oh, Tam a cook 
4 waterline and a captain bold 
eThe years of experi- —_, — 2 hess 
ence of Sands engineers of the ‘Nancy’ brig 
om have produced this new 
ave and improved fixture @ 
ton Distinguished by its re- 
an fined appearance and 
quietness of operation, 
the Imperial represents the utmost in modern yacht plumbing 
the ¢ The powerful centrifugal bronze pump requires no replace- 
Dis ment packing and all mechanical parts are enclosed in the 
., hase @ The Imperial is available -_ 6, 2: 32 or 115 volt ANCHOR-H AULING is no longer a chore fer hairy- 
mile D. C. Motor. Space occupied 1634” x 2034”. chested seamen. The most stubborn anchor 
t the PRICE $4 60°” yields at once to the pull of an Ideal Electric Windlass. 
_ 6.0.8 LOOMeELD. Mew many There are several styles and sizes. Ask your dealer for 
oe Ferdius: halls ei panei catalog of Ideal Windlasses, Capstans and. Hoists or 
shot. write 
wi | A. B. SANDS & SON CO. 
a 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT 
ECONOMY? 


Then, ask us to send your copy of this 
bulletin describing the new Universal 
Super-Four. Here’s 50 compact, go- 
gettin’ horsepower in a completely 
redesigned motor that’s shorter, 
lighter, easier on gas, more accessible 
— but no higher in price. It’s salt- 
water equipped, ready for all kinds of 
sea and weather . . . backed by the 
world’s largest builder of 100% 
Marine Motors. Write today for your 
bulletin on the new Super-Four. 


Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren Street, New York City 
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YACHTING 
Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


FTER an enforced absence of several issues due to a slight altercation 
with a couple of fire extinguishers which contained carbon tetra. 
chloride, it was with a mingled feeling that this reporter, sitting in the 
sunshine of the South, took up again the reporting of Chesapeake Bay 
events. 
+ + ¥# 


Nearing completion now at the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc., are three of 
the Lake One Design sloops from the board of Phil Rhodes, of Cox and 
Stevens, Inc. Of these, the first to be launched is owned by N. 8. Kenney of 
Gibson Island, better known as ‘‘Cap”’ by all sailors from the age of one to 
101, and will be christened the Night Cap. The second is owned by I, 
Corrin Strong, of Washington, D. C., and Gibson Island, also owner of the 
well-known cutter Narada. The third, first projected by the Annapolis 
Yacht Yard on speculation, has recently been bought by Dr. Daniel I, 
Borden, who has joined the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, and expects to 
make Gibson Island his home port this year. 


a eee 


Although not widely advertised as yet, a new log indicating both speed 
and distance has recently been introduced to the gadget market by C, 
Ellis Ellicot, Jr., of Baltimore. It is understood that this product is easy to 
install and reasonable in price. Mr. Ellicot’s wide experience in sailing 
should attest to the quality of the new log. 


+ + + 


A new addition to the Gibson Island Fleet is the Lunenberg schooner 
recently purchased by Charles Wallace, who brought her down witha 
hearty crew from the North in April. 


+ + + 


The season approaching will undoubtedly be the busiest yet seen on the 
Bay, as indicated by the schedules of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing 
Association and the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron which are appended. 
It is interesting to note the change in the Gibson Island schedule which 
places the Swan Point — Love Point Race for both cruising and racing 
divisions in May instead of July, and the annual Poplar Island Race in 
July instead of May. Due to the success of the Rhode River Rendezvous, 
held in June, another has been scheduled for the Chester River later in 
the year. 


+ + + 


This year the annual prize for ‘‘weather hoping,”’ or first in commission 
in March, must be divided between Bensark, the yawl owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Howard, and the Six-Metre Cherokee, owned by Carroll Wil- 
liams. Perhaps they haven’t sailed through a blizzard yet, but their decks 
have been cold to bare feet. 

+ + + 


For the first time hereabouts, this last winter season was marked by 
real interest in frostbite sailing at Gibson Island. The self-termed “lee 
Picks” usually had five boats afloat every week-end unless the “air were 
hard enough to fair blow the hair off’n your head,”’ with Class D predomi 
nating. Dr. Hugh Young kindly allowed the Ice Picks the use of his boat- 
house. 

oe + 


The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association has announced that the 
annual rendezvous and dinner will again be held at Oxford, on Saturday, 
August 13th, the week-end of the joint Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club and 
Tred Avon Regattas. 


+ + + 


William S. Wilder, of Norfolk, Virginia, has purchased for delivery eatly 
in April, an a.c.f. 46-foot cruiser, powered with a pair of Hall-Scott 110 hp. 
engines. Mr. Wilder, who is a member of the Norfolk Yacht and Countty 
Club, has named his craft Shangri-La. 

There is talk at Gibson Island of having a sailing regatta some time dur- 
ing the summer open to members of the C.B.Y.R.A. and other reco 
yacht clubs. If it can be arranged this year, the logical date would be the 
week-end of the Miller Memorial Series for the Star Class, July 22nd-24th, 
the only conflict being the regatta of the Indian Landing Boat Club, which 
doesn’tihave races for the larger classes anyhow because of the limited ares 
of water in Round Bay. Of course, this would mean hard work and the 
giving up of a week-end of sailing by a number of members of the Gibson 
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a Mobern as tomorrow——up-to- 


SPECIFIED FOR THIS OUTSTANDING YACHT 
the-minute in arrangement, finish 
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eA eT ——— and equipment—the Nawaja is 

: one of the really outstanding boats of recent years. 
And important among the provisions for greater safety 
is the L-O-F Safety Glass used throughout on the deck- 
houses. What are believed to be the largest pieces 
of safety glass ever produced for marine use are 
found in the forward windows of the dining saloon. 
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Another glass ideal for marine use where great 
strength and light weight are factors is Tuf-Flex Tem- 
pered Plate Glass. Tuf-Flex provides the same brilliant 
appearance and clarity of vision as plate glass PLUS 
exceptional resistance to wave and other physical 
shocks.* And because of its greater strength it can be 
used substantially thinner to effect an important sav- 
ing of 30% to 50% in weight. An interesting booklet 
on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass will be mailed upon 
request. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo,O. 


eo -*& 


er % While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its susceptibility 


to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass 
to disintegrate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 
S. H. Witherbee, Greenwich, Conn., owner; William Atkin, Norwalk, Conn., architect. 





LIBBEY-QOWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 














in PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
: INHERENT WITH EVERY 
WHEELER PLAYMATE 







































































OR a beautiful, fast bottom, paint your 
boat with Viking Green... it protects 





42’ DUPLEX LOUNGING SEDAN. Most luxurious 42-footer available offering superb accom- and preserves for a full season. 
modations for 6, crew forward, shower and specially finished interior. Th ere are several other colors and Sere ny 
Wherever fine fleets gather you will usually notice that the yachtsman proudest ele e ° . 
of his boat is the owner of a Wheeler Playmate. And rightly so! Whether he types of Viking Anti-Fouling Paints; also 
owns the inexpensive 26’ Playmate Sedan Cruiser or the palatial 65’ Playmate : v8 
Yacht, he knows from actual experience that beneath the ultra-modern and paints for topsides, decks and spars; enam- 
pl lines and fine trim of ve Bo pi is . — pe rk als —— h Fi 
treater strength than he will probably ever need. ull designed for offshore ; 4 . 
sage and expertly asia to give the utmost in —— ee —_ els and varnishes IOFr every requirement 
00, the unmatched luxury of his Playmate’s accommodations makes his life o1s . . 
lur- afloat a continuous holiday of real joy. Is it any wonder Playmate owners Ask for Viking color card and price list. 
zed display real pride of ownership. 
the Write for descriptive literature of all models from 26’ to 65’ 





th oe OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
8 | WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. |). Marine Division: PROVIDENCE, R. | 


the FOOT of CROPSEY AVE., B°KLYN, N. Y. ESplanade 2-5900 





































































UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Air-cooled units 
not rubber mounted 



























The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER © 











Modern 


Seaworthy 


Fast 
PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 

















YACHTING 


Island Yacht Squadron. But it would certainly be worth it. Furthermore, 
Gibson Island is the only major sailing organization on the Bay that 
doesn’t hold a regatta and it seems an appropriate time to start. 
With the announcement that George Whiting would probably withdraw 
the entry of his cutter White Cloud in the Bermuda Race in June, the Bay 
is left without a representative. This seems too bad as this year’s race will 
probably be the greatest yet with an entry list of over fifty boats. 


+ + + 


The schedule of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association is ag 
follows: 


May 22nd. Annual Swan Point—Love Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 4th. Opening Day, Maryland Y.C. 

June 18th-19th. Rhode River Rendezvous, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 1st-2nd. Gibson Island—Hampton Race (open). 

July 3rd—4th. Hampton Y.C. Regatta. 

July 9th-10th. Six-Metre Series, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 15th-17th. Regatta at Betterton, Md., Corinthian Y.C. 

July 22nd—24th. J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 29th-30th. Regatta at Chestertown, Md., Chester River Y. & C. Club. 

July 30th-31st. Eighth Annual Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

August 4th-6th. St. Michaels Regatta, Miles River Y.C. 

August 7th. Maryland Y.C.—Race Back. 

August 12th. Third Annual Gibson Island—Oxford Race, Chesapeake Bay Y.C. 

August 13th. C.B.Y.R.A. Rendezvous, Oxford, Md. 

August 27th-28th. Regatta at Annapolis, Annapolis Y.C. 

September 3rd—5th. Tenth Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

September 4th—5th. Regatta at Norfolk, Va., Norfolk—Portsmouth Y.R.A. 

September 9th-11th. Regatta at Baltimore, Maryland Y.C. 

September 17th—18th. President’s Cup Sailing Race, Washington. 

September 17th-18th. Six- and Eight-Metre Championship, Gibson Island 
Y.S. 

September 16th-18th. Regatta at Sparrows Point, Md., Maryland Y.C. and 
Sparrows Point Y.C. 

September 24th-25th. Chester River Rendezvous, Gibson Island Y.S. 


Reef Points From Eastern Connecticut 
By WALTER ROWE 


HE Eastern Connecticut Yacht Racing Association has been revamped 

along the lines of similar organizations and now consists,of members 
clubs instead of individual memberships. It has also become a member of 
the North American Yacht Racing Union. This is in keeping with the 
growth of competitive sailing at the eastern end of Long Island Sound 
where the younger clubs have stimulated interest in racing both class 
boats and the cruising types. The last two years have seen over a hundred 
starters at the annual E.C.Y.R.A. regatta and this number should grow 
steadily. 

Commodore Fred G. Winslow, of Duck Island, is again chairman, with 
Commodore Stanley C. Hope, of Sachem’s Head, vice chairman. B. H. 
Reeves is secretary and T. 8. Willets, treasurer. Ex-Commodore Hervey L. 
Stockder, of Essex, is repeating as the head of the Race Committee for 
the three-day regatta which will be held this year at Sachem’s Head on 
July 29th, 30th and 31st. The E.C.Y.R.A. is now made up of the Shene- 
cosset, Fenwick, Duck Island, Pine Orchard, Essex, Milford and Sachem’s 
Head yacht clubs, with Branford, Madison, Mason’s Island, Groton, 
Thames, Shelter Island, Orient, Fishers Island, and the Wadawanuck 
yacht clubs actively interested as future members. 


+ + + 


The cruising boats of eastern Connecticut waters are gathered under 
the burgee of the Off Soundings Club which, strangely enough, has its head- 
quarters well-inland at_Springfield, Mass. The name came from the con- 
tinual ‘‘sounding off” of the cruising yachtsmen to the constant annoyance 
of the landlubberly wives, so they organized a few years ago and went 
“off soundings,”’ at least far enough to be out of sound of the complaining 
females. The seagoing gals are always invited to go along. E. S. (Stan) Brad- 
ford, skipper of the Estrella, was the pioneer in this movement and has 
been commodore since the club’s inception, aided and abetted by M. D. 
(Mel) Southworth as vice commodore. Twice every year the fleet and 4 
large number of outside cruising yachts get together for a rendezvous. 
There is always formal racing to and from the port of rendezvous and the 
entries for the spring event this year on May 28th and 29th indicate well 
over forty competitors. Divided into large and small classes and rated ac- 
cording to a simple water line and sail area rule, the fleet will sail a 2 
mile course from New London to Duck Island the first day and about the 
same distance the next day to Shelter Island. Many of the Bermuda racilg 
fleet are using this occasion for an early season tune-up, among the entrants 
being Edward Rice’s yawl Cherry Blossom; George Mixter’s schooner Terd- 
gram; William Burt’s cutter Halcyone; R. O. H. Hill’s new cutter Lucky 
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Class M Sailing Dinghy with Marconi Rig and 
loose-footed mainsail. 


Designed by Chas. D. Mower. Dimensions: Length 
10’, Beam 4’ 414”’, Draft 3’’, with board down 2’ 6’’. 


May be Inspected at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, III. 
Thomas T. Parker, Boston, Mass. 
For further information and prices on various types of 


the Celebrated Mystic Dinghies, address 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


tom-built Yachts e Commercial Beats 
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WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 








MYSTIC PRAM 





Designed by 


of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 


Price 


$155.00 f.0.b. 


West Mystic, Conn. 
(Crating $5.00 extra) 


Length, overall, 714’; Greatest Beam, 3’ 11’; Max- 
imum Height at bow 13”; amidship 20” at stern 18”. 
Weighs Only 93 Pounds. 


Ideal yacht tender where extreme compactness is 
desired. Stows solidly on cabin roof under main boom. 
Safe, seaworthy, easy to row. 


Construction: Philippine Mahogany, finished bright; 
white oak frames; hackmatack knees. 


May be Inspected at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill. 
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Spare your guests 
Humiliating 
Embarrassment 


Avoid all chance of a clogged or overflowing 
bowl spoiling your cruise. Install a new 


Groeo Eleetrie Toilet! 


This dependable accessory easily and ‘ La 





quickly passes such bulky objects as 
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apple-cores, cigars, etc. Powerful dis- 
charge pump... absolutely necessary 
for proper operation of yacht toilets 
..is capable of venting triple the 
amount of water admitted. Two to five 


seconds to flush . .. speedy operation 


saves drain on your battery! 


18’’ deep x 
14” wide 
Weight 90 lbs. 


7150 


Complete 
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1705 W. Baltimore Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Go Pettit 


IN A BIG WAY 
THIS YEAR 






The rapid acceptance of Pettit 
Marine Paints and Varnishes alon 

the entire Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts proves that yachtsmen are 
demanding ulin. ha Pettit kind. 


Pettit concentrates on Quality and 
Durability to provide season- 
through service for every part of 
your boat. Bottom, freeboard, top- 
side, deck and bright work paints 
and varnishes of unusual body 
and flexibility. 





Your dealer has Pettit’s Marine 
Paints and Varnishes ... . or 
can easily get them for you. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


EDIT and See what Sowice meand 


“PAINT 





PHILIP L. RHODES 
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Barbasol Face” 


E’VE. been putting pretty 

girls in Barbasol ads for 
some time now to get across the 
idea that a Barbasol Face is what 
it takes to coax the caressing 
eye and hand of sweethearts, 
wives or otherwise. 

For a Barbasol Face means 
much more than the cleanest, 
sweetest shave you ever had. 

It also means a skin that feels 
softer and smoother, looks 
younger and more attractive by 
years, thanks to the soothing, 
friendly oils contained in 
Barbasol. 

If you’re a young shaver now, 
start and stay with Barbasol and 
keep that schoolbey complexion. 

if. you’re an old hand at the 
game, throw away old-fashioned 
shaving methods that tend todry, 
tighten and wrinkle your skin. 

Buy a thrifty big tube and try 
Barbasol for just ten days. When 


Arg e e ] 
I'm falling in love 





you see how it speeds up the 
cleaning up of whiskers—when 
you see what a wonderful im- 
provement it makes in your skin 
—you’ll never change from cool- 
ing, soothing Barbasol. At all 
drug stores, large tube, 25¢. Giant 
tube, 50¢. Family-size jar, 75¢. 
Five Barbasol Blades for 15¢. 





@ You don’t have to take 
Poland Water on your trip — 
it's already there! Poland is 
known and sold in every cor- 
ner of the civilized globe. One . 
of the purest natural waters 
in existence. Accepted by the 
Council on Foods, American 
Medical Association. Bottled 
only at Poland Spring Spa, 
Poland Spring, Maine. 


olard Yjater 


NEITHER ACID NOR ALKALINE 


Try 
Poland Club Soda 
Poland Sas Ginger 


Poland Mixers: 


Sour 
Planter’s Punch 
Tom Collins 
Made with pure 
Poland Water 
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Star; Paul Sperry’s veteran cutter Sirocco; Spencer Berger’s big yawl Mun- 
doo II; Chester Bowles’ schooner Nordlys, and William Gould’s staysail 
schooner Lascar IT. 


+ + + 


The War Department has approved a preliminary survey for a yacht 
basin at North Cove, Saybrook, at the mouth to the Connecticut River. A 
good harbor is certainly much needed along this stretch of the coast and 
if the final survey by the Army Engineers is favorable, North Cove will 
be dredged to eleven feet and will provide a safe anchorage for a hundred 
yachts. There is also a move on foot to dredge Middle Cove at Essex, 
This would add materially to the facilities for the smaller boats that find 
the splendid river anchorage a little too rough when it blows. 


+ + + 


The Essex Yacht Club opened on April 23rd. There were a number of 
improvements to greet the members when the opening gun was fired. The 
anchorage has been dredged to seven feet and a number of slips are now 
ready. Dinghy facilities have been augmented considerably and the club- 
house and grounds have been made more attractive. The annual spring 
dinghy regatta will be held May 14th and 15th, with Commodore Hubert 
Toppin taking charge for the first time. 


+ + + 


The Yale Corinthian Y.C. now has a fleet of ten Class X dinghies and, 
with the coéperation of the New Haven Yacht Club, where the boats are 
stowed, the Eli sailors are getting into shape for the many intercollegiate 
yachting events this spring. Hugh M. Mathewson, Jr., who serves as secre- 
tary, has been the one to revitalize the Yale yachtsmen. The fleet of din- 
ghies will be increased by at least four boats this month. Several dual team 
races are scheduled. The first will be with the newly formed Trinity Col- 
lege Y.C. where John C. Kiley, Jr., and Malcom Crocker are ably assisted 
by their fellow member, Dr. Remsen D. Ogilby, president of Trinity. 


+ + + 


The Fahnestock brothers’ new ship, Director II (ex-Sachem), had hard 
luck with her old high compression Diesel on the run down from Gloucester 
but a brief stay at Pierce and Kilburn’s, in New Bedford, put the engine 
in shape again. . . . Louis Brooks, from Chester, is having a new cutter 
built from designs of Winthrop L. Warner at Andersen and Combes’ yard, 
New Haven. . . . Franz Schneider flies back and forth between Manhas- 
set and Essex to keep in touch with the spring outfitting of his yawl Hutoka. 
This airplane traveling in light sport planes is certainly growing. . .. 
O. S. Bennett, of New Britain, purchased the cutter Crusoe from John T. 
Mills and will cruise out of Essex this year. ‘‘ Benny’s” old boat, Mandalay, 
has been bought by John H. Ashbaugh. . . . Dr. Clifford Scott is having 
a Class X dinghy built at Seth Persson’s yard, in Saybrook. . . . Bill 
Dodge, of Mystic, took a classy fleet of ‘“X’’ dinghies to Larchmont to 
win the national championship. . . . Bruce Tooker, veteran Connecticut 
River pilot, has built an 18-foot drag-net boat single-handed this winter 
between piloting jobs. This old-timer will look well out on the river 
where once hundreds of her type dragged for shad every spring and then 
raced one another the rest of the year. . . . Leverett Davis and Ted 
Zacher will be back in Hartford soon from their globe circling jaunt in the 
Yankee. Ray King, of Meriden, has traded in his motor boat for a new 
Matthews ‘‘38” which he will keep on the Pawcatuck, at Stonington. . . . 
R. K. Fessenden, of Madison, is having a 21-foot cat built at the Perkins 
yard, in Essex. 
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Old Man Joe Says: 


The U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joes Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital 
and exclusive Features below: 








JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 





JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
9 CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 


GEARS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SUTTER BROTHERS J. FRANK KNORR > 
New York City Miami, Florida 


W. E. GOCHENAUR MFG. CO. A. H. McLEOD & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mobile, Ala. 


MAHON & GALL, Inc. W. L. MASTERS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Il. 


CURTIS MARINE CO., Inc. HENRY H. SMITH & CO. 
Norfolk, Va. Detroit, Mich. 


GALVESTON MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Galveston, Texas 














REVERSE AND 
REDUCTION 





1938 ‘Rules of the Road”’ free 
THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 











WENA: (iS ,; das 
Established 1903 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Llopr’s 


Register of American Vachts 
1938 


ISTING full details of approxi- 
L mately 6500 yachts of the 
United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, together with a 
separate list of Yacht Owners with 
their addresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
which they belong and the names 
of their yachts. Color Plates of 





over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and 
over 3000 Private Signals of 
Yachtsmen. 








Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 


a 


Canes CRETE Cia es <0 in Nxtcasaendmekeseseus $12.00 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 65 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT........... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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IRST past the 

buoy of pref- 
erence for expe- 
rienced yachts- 
men—that’s Pitts- 
burgh’s complete 
line of Custom 
Made Marine 
Finishes! Smooth- 
flowing, sleek, they “hold-up” 
better in any weather — wherever 
the going’s tough! Expert tech- 
nicians reared in an 80-year-old 
quality tradition = these fine 
paints. Subject them to rigid tests 
for extreme resistance to sun, salt 
spray and discoloring harbor 
gases. No expense is spared to give 
you finishes custom made to meet 
your most exacting requirements. 


PITTSBURGH 
MARINE 
PAINTS 








A Complete Line 


There is a Pittsburgh Marine Fin- 
ish for every yachting purpose. 
Finish your boat the Pittsburgh way 
this year—and enjoy smooth sail- 
ing the season through! Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Paint Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Copr. 1938 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Lay your course 
for the 


MAINE 
COAST! 


Now comes the time of year when 
you put your pipe between your 
teeth ... lean on your elbows and 
study your charts ... and dream of 
days at sea. Make it Maine this 
Summer! 

Along our 2400 miles of coast, you'll 
find plenty of safe and sheltered har- 
bors . . . good holding-ground .. . 
clean water... service and supplies 
wherever you put in. And directly 


. off-shore, tuna from 400 to 700 pounds 


are waiting to take a hook — and give 
you the time of your life! 

There’s no reason why you 
shouldn't come Down East to Maine 
— and every reason why you should. 
There'll be regattas all Summer long. 
There's pleasant cruising along the 
coast, and into our picturesque rivers 
.. « fly-fishing for mackerel and pol- 
lock, in addition to the sport with tuna 
and bluefins . . ..some of the world’s 
most famous clubs . .. people and 
places drenched with the traditions 
of the sea. Small wonder the coast- 
WISE sailor cruises down to Maine]! 
Mail the coupon for more information. 





HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE iN MAINE 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
See J COMMISSION 
e@ Tourist Service, Dept. 511 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
_ Send the NEW 1938 Maine Vaca- 
tion Guide which describes the va- 
cation attractions Maine offers. Also 
the Official Fishing Guide of Maine. 
(Specific yachting information on 
request. ) 
Name 


Street 





City State. 




















National champion of the Comet Class, No. 66, owned and sailed by 
Warner Willcox. In the April issue of “Yachting,” “Sassy Too” was 
wrongly credited with being nationa! champion for 1937 


Comet Comments .- 
By MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


LEETS and rumors of fleets continue to grow in many sections of the 

country. Regional vice presidents are a bit groggy from attempting to 
keep tab on new arrivals. 

Enthusiasm is rising on Lake George in New York, which already has a 
number of boats at the south end. Several for the north end of the lake are 
on order, giving promise of at least two fleets in the area before summer. 
And from Ossining, N. Y., comes word that the Shattemuc Yacht and 
Canoe Club plans to start a class. 


+ + + 


Four Comets are expected at St. Louis, Mo., late this month. Two new 
fleets are in prospect for the Chesapeake Bay, one at Gibson Island and the 
other on the Eastern Shore, at St. Michaels. 


+ + + 


John Fernandes, new vice president of the Raritan Bay region, expects 
two additional fleets to be organized before the end of the month. 

Keyport, Richmond County, Raritan, Princess Bay and Red Bank 
fleets again will compete for the Lady Alice Trophy sponsored by the 
Raritan Bay Y.R.A. in a schedule of five regattas through the summer. 
The association will stage a series of races for teams composed of four boats 
from each of these clubs. A trophy has been donated by George Emmons, 
the association’s president. 


+ + + 


A schedule that threatens to wear out the judge’s boat, if not the judges, 
has been concocted for Rocky River sailors of Cleveland. Beginning on 
May 21st, races will include trips to Lorain, Vermillion, Sandusky and 
Put-In-Bay, as well as several re gattas sponsored by the City of Cleveland. 
That coveted Golder Trophy — fashioned from tin funnels and spoons — 
will be presented with traditional ceremony to the winner of the first race. 


+ + + 


A week later the energetic Lorain Y.C. fleet, Lorain, Ohio, starts its 
racing season with thirteen Comets. Thirty-two races are scheduled. A 
long distance race from Vermillion to Lorain, night events and team races 


are among the high spots. At a recent meeting, Robert Kromer was elected |’ 


fleet captain; Chester B. Smith, lieutenant, and Robert “‘Mike” McGee, 
secretary-treasurer. 


+ + + 


Already plans are being made for the national regatta next September on 








Skaneateles Lake, N. Y. The Skaneateles Yacht Club has appointed a 











KEEP HER 


TOPSIDES 
SAFE! 











PROTECT YOUR SHIP 


Wearprut 


MARINE FENDERS 


O™= good bump 
at a dock or 
against a spile 
and it’s good-bye 
to a sleek paint 
job. Or even 
worse! A plank | 
can be stove. Pro- § 
tect your boat... 
use Wearpruf 
Marine Fenders. 
They’re trim- 
looking—and the 
sturdiest fenders on the watet. 
Their casing is woven of the tough- 
est cotton staple. They’re filled 
with new, super-resilient, air-cell 
rubber or kapok. In a test, they 
stood up under 21 tons’ pressure, 
without harm. A set costs far less 
than even a patching paint job. 
Get them at your boatyard, your 
marine supply store, or write us. 





Wearpruf Marine Fenders are ka 
pok filled or rubber 
filled—available in 
sizes for all boats 
from dinghies to 
large cruisers. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 







OIL COMPANY, INC. 


Specialties Dept., 26 Broadway, New.’ 
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general committee to begin preliminary plans. Charlie Cooper, John 
Barnes, Robert Cook and George Barnes are its members. 


+ + + 


Princess Bay Yacht Club will sponsor a Lady Skipper Series for a trophy 
to be donated by Vice Commodore William C. Haines. Four additional 
Comets have been ordered for this fleet. 


+ + + 


The year-old Delaware River Yacht Racing Association is sponsoring a 
challenge trophy for Comets. The first race will be held at Riverton, 
N. J., on May 29th, two boats from each of four clubs competing. The 
winning club may be challenged in the order of finish of the first open race, 
and must defend the trophy within two weeks. The plan points to some 
lively and interesting competition. 


++ + 
The Medford Boat Club fleet, West Medford, Mass., has challenged the 
M.I.T. Nautical Association to a team race at an early date. When they 
compete at Cambridge in return, Comet sailors will take over M.I.T. 
dinghies. 
+ + + 


Even before applying for a charter, the Conesus Lake Y.C., in New 
York, has a thriving fleet of ten boats to start the season. The club was 
formed only recently. 


+ + + 


For some two years, English Bay, Vancouver, was graced by only one 
Comet, No. 70, owned and skippered by Miss Evelyn Ledder; when more 
boats of this size were built it was natural that several should be Comets. 
The Summer of 1937 saw three more Comets take the waters of English 
Bay. All four boats took part in a successful series of Comet races in the 
latter half of the yachting season. Miss Ledder’s Quest won the fleet 
championship. 

This winter has seen a good deal of interest and activity in Comet Class 
yachts. At least four Comets are under construction and are well along 
towards completion and several more are already being planned for the 
1939 season. The skippers and crews of all Vancouver Comets have formed 
a local Comet Fleet Association and were granted a charter on April 13th. 
The new fleet is number 41. 

It is expected that the Comet Class will spread to Seattle, Bellingham 
and Everett, Washington, as well as to Victoria and Nanaimo, B. C. 


Lake St. Louis Yachting News 


PON Lake St. Louis there is already much activity and work on the 
boats of the Royal St. Lawrence and Pointe Claire Yacht Club fleets is 
progressing rapidly. 

At Dorval, alterations and renovations to the clubhouse and property of 
the R.St.L.Y.C. are now in full swing and members will be able to enjoy 
more comfort and convenience than in the past. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club was formed over fifty years ago, the 
original club (St. Lawrence Yacht Club) having been organized on April 
i th, 1888. Original officers of the club were: Commodore, 8. Greenshields; 
vice commodore, G. H: Duggan; rear commodore, C. H. Levine. Mr. 
Duggan is an active sailor today; he owns the big ketch Kingarvie built 
from his own design and also the Class B sloop Zohra, and has never ceased 
to take a keen interest in the club he did so much to create and develop. A 
big proportion of the present fleet on Lake St. Louis was designed by Mr. 
Duggan and his associates and it would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of his contribution to sailing on the lake and to the welfare of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 

The R.St.L.Y.C. has recently adopted the 14-foot International One- 
Design Dinghy which has been developed largely through the Rochester 
Y.C. Four orders for International dinghies have been placed and it is 


| €xpected more will be forthcoming, thus bringing the dinghy fleet up to at 


least thirty boats. These, with Classes B and E, which will again be at full 
strength, will provide plenty of keen racing next summer. 


+ + + 


The Pointe Claire Yacht Club’s officers and committee for the coming 
Season were elected at the annual meeting as follows: Hon. commodore, 
- ©, Janes; commodore, J. C. Kenkel; vice commodore, J. McFetnick; 
Tear commodore, R. W. Bastable; fleet captain, W. G. Ross. 
An active season is anticipated, with racing in the D, E, PC and Cruising 
lasses to provide keen competition through the usual lengthy schedule. 
BEAVER 
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STARLIGHT Havana, 1938 


“The Care of Sails” is the name of a helpful little 
booklet prepared by us. We would be pleased 
to send you a copy Free upon request. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 
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HE DIDN’T KNOW A MIZZEN FROM A 
WINDLASS, but after four bizarre captains 
had almost sent her to the bottom of the 
sea, she became her own skipper on the good 
“Unique... Asenseof humor Ketch, Vanora. @ Monsoons and mutiny, dragons 
which is certainly one of the 2d a sultan’s dancing boys, Kapok trees and 
richest that has ever brought Kandy kids— she met them all with spirit and 


joy and laughter within the 4 wholly captivating wit and humor. 
covers of an adventure book.”’ 


— The New York Times. Profusely illustrated. $2.75 


MARION HART 





‘WHO CALLED THAT LADY 





A SKIPPER ? 


= VANGUARD PRESS, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. H 
§ Gentlemen: Please send me WHO CALLED THAT LADY A SKIPPER? When the postman 

§ delivers the book I will pay him $2.75, plus a few cents postage. If for any reason this book. a 
§ does not completely live up to my expectations, I have the privilege of returning it at any time 8 
f within five days for the refund of its cost. 4 
& ee) 4 
5 NOME: 0.0.6 s c'ne's be cbud ee oben 00:4 wha ORS CEES 6 9 ks bo 6e eR Aa ae eee 1 
BP AMOS. oes ccnncisvesccenceseeteneas eee POR e ener eee gee eee eenenee sent eeeener eee ees | 
© he as visa vic scan shop o chm cede baa ane ech aes NAR E Det co Hit Ply pe he A : 
- O Please check here if you wish to enclose your remittance WITH this coupon, In that. ¢ 
‘ case we will prepay all postage charges for you. The same refund guarantee will apply. a 
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A-E-CO “makes a bow” 
for Dutch Royalty on PIET HEIN | 








PIET HEIN’S powerful 
3T A-E-CO Windlass. 


Like distinguished American craft... 
Piet Hein, the yacht built by H. W. 
de Vooght of Haarlem, Holland and 
given by the people of Holland to 
Princess Juliana as a wedding gift is 
equipped with both an A-E-CO elec- 
tric windlass and an A-E-CO electric 
hoist. Specify A-E-CO — auxiliaries 
of dependability and distinction! 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 
Pumps, Motors and Transmissions, Taylor Stoker Units. 





2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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NE W YORK has placed its indelible stamp of 


smartness and sophistication upon the seagoing yachts, 
commuters and play boats of Consolidated. Beautiful 
lines, superb workmanship, luxurious appointments, ab- 


solute seaworthiness are the rule, not the exception. It is _ 


hard to believe that such fine vessels can be so moderately 
priced. Comparison, feature by feature, is invited. 


The smailer Consolidateds, the 39' and 42' Play Boats, are 
shown in these folders. Call at the yard or send for copies. 





CONSOLIDATED 





AT MORRIS HEIGHTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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To Bermuda in November " 
(Continued from page 44) ] 


Here is the performance we had 
to go through to set it. You must 
imagine that the mainsail was 
down; the boat was running free 
and bucking like a broncho, with 
seas from 20 to 30 feet high passing 
under her. The slides on the main- 
sail made a stack about six feet 


high above the boom. The boom 


was four feet and more above the 
deck. A gate in the track above the 
stack of mainsail slides had to be 
opened to insert the trysail slides. 

This meant that a man had to 
climb ten or twelve feet above the 
deck, with nothing to hold on to 
but a slippery mast and the slender 
peak of the furled mainsail, and in 
this position, swinging wide with 
every roll, in imminent danger of 
his life, take out two little pins and 
hold them in his mouth, take out 
the gate and pass it to someone 
below, and hang there inserting the 
trysail slides one by one into the 
track, as the crew on the halliards 
hoisted slowly and the sail flapped 
and billowed around the lee shrouds. 

Captain Bourget did the climb- 
ing, while we watched him nar- 
rowly, ready to catch him if he fell. 
It was hard enough to keep a safe 
footing on deck. There was no way 
out of this dangerous ‘operation, 
which took at least half an hour; we 
couldn’t lace the sail to the mast be- 
cause it hoisted far above the first 
set of spreaders. 

When we brought the boat into 
the wind, hauling the fore staysail 
to windward and lashing the wheel 
hard down, she hove to nicely. Her 
tendency to come into the wind 
under any circumstances helped her 
in this position. She headed up 
within five points, rode the big seas 
easily, took no heavy water aboard, 
and fore-reached at a couple of 
knots, making about four points 
leeway. We had a com cx'table night 
and the gale gradually petered out. 
Next day, the sea had begun to go 
down; we ran off under trysail and 
fore staysail through a succession 
of westerly squalls. 

A day of calm and bright sun 
followed; for several hours we were 
running under power. In the after- 
noon, it began to breeze on from the 
southeast, with a bank of heavy 
clouds making up to southward. We 
set mainsail and flying jib, hauled 
our wind, and started to beat up for 
St. David’s Head, then about 40 
miles away. Bill, Burnham and I 
had the watch that evening; the 
wind had weight to it and we wanted 
to see how much the boat would 


stand. With mainsail, fore staysail. 


and jib set (the jigger was out of 
commission), and keeping an eye on 
the weak main boom, we finally put 
her lee rail a foot.and a half under 
water in what I would call a stout 
whole sail breeze. 


This convinced me of what I had 
seen already. A boat of this design, 
lofty and narrow, with no grip on 
the water, cannot carry her working 
sails in real wind. She is designed 
solely for summer breezes. Through- 
out the cruise, our craft showed 
herself to be inordinately tender, 
Whenever the wind blew with any 
power, she flopped over ‘on her side : 
with the lee rail awash and the deck ¢ 
at an ugly angle. Sailing on our ear, 
we dashed about from island to 
island in the beautiful trade winds, 
every comfort sacrificed to the de- 
sire for speed which actually wasn’t 
being produced in those rough 
waters. 

I am aware that these boats are 
designed to sail steeply heeled over 
but I think it is absurd in an ocean 
cruiser 72 feet long. It’s just a matter 
of breadth and initial stability. Our 
boat had a beam of 151% feet; it 
should have been 18 feet at least. 

With that beam, a deeper forefoot, 

and a better grip on the water all 

around — that is, with the ability 

to stand up to her sails — I main- 

tain she would have been faster on 

every point of sailing in strong I 
winds and heavy seas. 

On the score of speed, she sailed 
well close hauled in smooth water, 
but I would not call it anything 
remarkable. I saw her get up to 
914 knots under these conditions, 
with lee rail under and _ lugging - 
every stitch she could stand. This 
meant that she was carrying half r 
her rudder to leeward on account of 
her weather helm, which must have 
held her back considerably. The 
moment she struck rough water, 
she was so cut away forward that 
she pounded heavily and her speed 
was knocked down a knot or more Jj 

In spite of the speed formula 
based on length which most naval I 
architects take for gospel, I believe 
a vessel this size, in order really to ’ g 
be fast, ought to get up to 10% 
knots close hauled, and ought to 
make 11 knots and over reaching. é 

If this statement cannot be proved, 
it is because the design to prove It V 
has gone out of fashion. I am speak- 
ing now, of course, of an entirely 
different type of vessel, a vessel 
with deep forefoot and long keel, 
of broad beam and able bilges, like 
the schooner yachts of long ago 
the splendid old pilot boats. They ; 
were big vessels but the type ® 
readily adaptable to smaller eralt. I 
One thinks of the Lloyd W. Berm), 
or the Diablesse. And I believe if 
naval architects would put thell 
minds on the refinement and mot- | 
ernization of this old type, rathet 
than depart from it essentially, they 
would get something that would I 
surprise them in ocean weather. p 

I never saw our vessel make mor 
than 9 knots reaching, and 8 or8 
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asa 


ALWAYS 


READY 


for re trick 


at the wheel 





BENDIX-HOLMES 
AUTOMATIC STEERER 


OU’'LL get more fun out of 
your yachting with Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steering 
ready to take over the helm any 
time and for as long a trick as 


you need or desire. 


This time-proved aid to en- 
joyment holds the ship to her 
proper compass course, re- 
gardless of wind or seas. Yet the 
helm can be taken, over at will 
at a moment's notice, from any- 
where aboard, by means of flex- 


ible remote control. 


It costs less than you think it 
does—particularly while the boat 
is building. See your nearest 


Bendix distributor, or write— 


BENDIX 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
( 


Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


754 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


a 








knots seemed to be her limit run- 
ning before it. I am informed that, 
after I left the cruise, on a broad 
reach from Grenada to Trinidad 
with trades between Force 6 and 7, 
she made 70 miles in 7 hours, or 10 
knots continuously. This is good 
sailing but she is big enough to do 
better. With a 50-foot water line 
and 70 feet of mainsail aloft, I 
would expect a boat to reach at 11 
knots or over. 

To get back to the story. After 
giving her a good tryout that night, 
we called all hands to shorten sail. 
This opened a night of hard work 
for it was breezing on rapidly. We 
reefed the mainsail; soon after- 
wards, it started to split at the 
leech earing and we took it in. The 
wind had a new note and the sky 
looked bad; we began to suspect 
that we were in for something. We 
struggled with the trysail again, got 
it set in half an hour, and put her 
on the starboard tack in case a 
circular storm was coming. 

A circular storm did come, al- 
though we were on the eastern 
edge. It was recorded at Force 10 
along the coast. I afterwards saw 
the meteorological charts of Com- 
mander Moorhead, who runs the 
Weather Observatory at St. Georges, 
Bermuda. His instruments showed 
a peak of wind that afternoon last- 
ing half an hour and running up to 
73 miles; we were within 50 miles of 
these imstruments at the time. I 
think we had about the same wind; 
I had never seen it blow harder. 

In the early stages of the blow, 
the trysail began to chew off its 
slides. Soon it had chewed all of 
them off and was free of the mast, 
bellying out with only halliards and 
tack to hold it. We took it in — just 
as well. About the same time, the 
jack rope on the fore staysail carried 
away and we took that sail in. Just 
as well, too; with only fore staysail 
set, she fell off too far from the 
wind. We were now under bare 
poles, the boat depending on her- 
self to keep hove to. 

She did very well at it, nosing up 
into the wind and sea under bare 
poles in an extraordinary way. But 
the storm soon developed such 
violence that all bets were off. It 
simply was up to the boat now, in 
terms of a buoyant hull, to handle 
herself and pull herself through. 

I don’t exactly know what she 
did. I sat in the deckhouse most of 
the time and could tell by her feel- 
ing that she was all right. At no 
time was she hard pressed; at no 
time did she permit a heavy sea to 
come aboard. It was a splendid per- 
formance and I honored her for it. 
We feared for the tall mast with its 
truss-like rigging for she rolled and 
pitched frightfully; but the mast 
was well stayed and plates and 
turnbuckles held. On this score, 
certainly, the boat’s original specifi- 
cations were all they should have 
been. 

When the trysail blew itself loose, 
we noticed that some of the slides 


remained aloft and found that the 
sail had twisted the track badly out 
of shape. In other words, we could 
no longer set any sail on the main. 
The track was palpably too light 
for the boat; when I first looked at 
it, I thought someone must have 
made a mistake and given her the 
track of a 30-footer. 

That afternoon, with the storm 
at its worst, we sat around the deck- 
house and listened to the Harvard- 
Yale game over the radio. It came 
clearly, to the accompaniment of 
screaming wind. We were three to 
one for Harvard; Bill Mills, our 
single Yale man, bet recklessly in 
rum swizzles and needed all his 
strength to pay the score when we 
got in. Then someone looked out 
and discovered that our Cruising 
Club burgee had blown away. My 
wife made another from a white 
linen dish towel and one of the legs 
of Burnham’s blue dungaree pants; 
it was still flying when I left the 
ship at Antigua. 

It may be of interest to know how 
my wife and boy came through the 
bad weather. They were pretty sea- 
sick on the run across the Stream, 
although Frances is usually a good 
sailor. But in the Bermuda hurri- 
cane they were allright and enjoyed 
the experience tremendously. 
Frances saw what the ocean was 
like and what it meant for women 
to go to sea under sail in the old 
days. She never gets disturbed and, 
since no alarm was communicated 
to Brooks, he accepted things at 
their face value, delighting in the 
big waves and the active motion, 
playing happily in his bunk most of 
the time, the safest place. Children 
take naturally to ship life if their 
parents don’t spoil it for them. 

Within 25 miles of us that after- 
noon the four-masted schooner 
J. W. Glise, bound for Bermuda 
heavily laden, came near founder- 
ing. The seas that passed under us 
went completely over her; she lay 
like a rock and took them. Captain 
Copsie told us later that he consid- 
ered it the worst combination of 
wind and sea he had ever been out 
in; he didn’t expect the schooner to 
survive. It was a bad afternoon up 
north of St. David’s Head. 

I sat in the cockpit a while, 
watching the boat and thinking 
things over. The ocean was magnifi- 
cent. The craft kept herself free of 
heavy water in remarkable fashion. 
She was exactly like a dishpan with 
a pendulum hung to it; a sea 
couldn’t get aboard. At the price of 
the most insane ‘gyrations I have 
ever seen a boat go through, she 
kept on top of everything that 
came along. A greybeard twice her 
length would break abeam, flinging 
itself against her side; she would 
rise over it like a duck and tumble 
broadside down its steep windward 
slope. 

She was safe enough, and this 
was all-important just then. Aloft, 
however, she was pretty much a 
wreck. Both booms out of commis- 
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Famous KODAK 
BANTAM 
SPECIAL 











FEATURES 


LENS—Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 
f.2.0, extra-fast, super-corrected. 
SHUTTER—Compur-Rapid, 9 speeds 
to 1/500 second. 

COUPLED RANGE FINDER—Military 
type; split-field; finds the range and 
focuses in one operation. 
FILM-CENTERING DEVICE—Locks 
film accurately in position for each 
exposure. 











ODAK Bantam Special’s 
great reception by ama- 
teur photographers makes 
possible this drastic price re- 
duction. The “buy of the year” 
at $115, it is now yours for 
$87.50, including field case. 
Equipped with this brilliant 
miniature, you get the pic- 
tures you want, when and 
where you want them... 
rainy-day shots, “off-guard” 
snaps, lightning-fast sport pic- 
tures, indoor snapshots under 
Photofloods, theatre and night 
club pictures. Your negatives 
are microscopically sharp; 
they yield big, richly detailed 
enlargements. 


FULL COLOR, TOO 
In addition to pictures in 
black-and-white, the Kodak 
Bantam Special, loaded with 
Kodachrome Film, gives you 
gorgeous full-color transpar- 
encies, to be viewed as they are, 
or mounted in slides for show- 
ing on the home screen with 

the Kodaslide Projector. 
See Kodak Bantam Special 
at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Only EASTMAN 


makes the KODAK 
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«Air Conditioned’? Cabins 


Not the kind of “air-conditioning” you have in office or 
home—but equally important. Even on damp, chilly days 
the “Sea Breeze” CABIN HEATER will keep your cabin 


warm, snug and dry! It’s a blessing on any boat for dry- 
ing out wet clothes or damp bedding. 


Just set the “Sea Breeze” on your stove and it sends a 
powerful blast of warm, dry air DOWN along the cabin 
floor, developing thorough circulation. Fan motor of low 
current consuming type—6—12—32 or 110 volts -D. C. 


“Sea Breeze” is also welcome on hot, stuffy nights to 
send cool breezes down the companionway. This and 
many other new “DEPENDABLE” items are in the 1938 
W-C Catalog—sent promptly on receipt of 25¢ to cover 
handling expenses. Or, see your local dealer! 


Wrcox. CrirrennEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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‘YAceTs in the Newport- 
Bermuda race will anchor 
right off our dock. We are im- 
mediately opposite the Yacht 
Club, on the Paget Shore of 
Hamilton Harbour, a most con- 
venient and pleasant stopping 
place for those who come here 
for the races. 

You can cycle or go by car- 
riage to Hamilton by two miles 
of coral road, or there is a motor- 
launch ferry which takes you 
there in a few minutes. 

We have recently completed 
extensive improvements to add 
to the comfort of our guests. All 
of our rooms, except two singles, 
have private baths. We have 
our own tennis court; our own 








Newstead 


opposite the Yacht Club 
BERMUDA 








pier and bath houses for swim- 
ming. Two cottages by the 
water’s edge, in addition the 
main house, are fully equipped 
for delightful modern living. 
We are within easy reach of the 
favorite beaches; golf is but ten 
minutes away. 

There are no “extras” at 
‘‘Newstead.”’ Picnic lunches, 
local phone calls and afternoon 
tea are complimentary. Rates 
begin at $8 a day. We can ac- 
commodate fifty persons. 

Write us for descriptive, illus- 
trated folder. Or consult better 
travel agencies for information 
or reservations. Cable address: 
‘“‘Newstead Bermuda.” 





sion, mainsail split, Marconi track 
wrenched out of shape, nothing to 
set except a jury rig. And it wasn’t 
pleasant to think of things that 
easily might -happen, things that 
men had not fitted her to cope with. 
Suppose someone should be flung 
overboard? Suppose, under the 
violent stress of her working, she 
should spring a real leak? Suppose 
the mainmast should carry away 
and pound a hole in her side before 
we got it free? Gasoline fumes were 
pouring out of the cabin; suppose 


. we should blow up in the midst of 


the gale? I felt that it was time to 
quit thinking and go below. © 

By the grace of God none of these 
things did happen and the storm 
blew itself out in 24 hours. Under it 
we had drifted ENE about 35 miles, 
placing us some 50 miles NE of St. 
David’s Head. We turned on power 
early the following forenoon; the 
engine was in good condition; we 
got an observation and sighted the 
land around 3:30 p.m., as Jack said 
we would. At 6 p.m. we took our- 
selves into the harbor of St. Georges, 
since no pilot showed up; and it was 
good to be in quiet water again. The 
next morning we went around to 
Hamilton. 

There Lloyd’s agent came on 
board; our bill of damages was a 
stiff one. The mainsail went to New 
York on the Queen and returned on 
her next trip, for there was no ex- 
pert sailmaker on the island. Cap- 
tain Bourget cut away the bottom 
of the trysail and re-roped it, reduc- 
ing its hoist by almost half; this 
made it possible to set it laced 
around the mast. A long removable 
handle was fitted to the lazarette 
pump so it could be worked from 
the deck, and a spare force pump 
was purchased ashore. 

The important job on the booms, 
scupper, gas leak, and track was 
placed with Darrell Brovners, who 
gave complete satisfaction. The 
lower half of the track was removed 
from the mast and pounded back 
into shape. The jigger boom was 
taken ashore and made into a better 
spar than it had been originally, 
with heavy but neat looking bronze 
arms to hold it to the gooseneck. 
For the main boom, they turned 
out a heavy bronze casting that 
held the butt securely and looked 
right to the eye. In fact, this casting 
threw the gooseneck itself into the 
shade, showing up its lightness in a 
noticeable way. 

It remains only to tell briefly 
what happened afterwards. We 
sailed from Bermuda going south 
and ran full tilt into the last tropical 
storm of the season. This was the 
hurricane that developed around 
Hayti the Ist of December, came 
north along the coast, and was 
recorded at Force 11, or 68 miles. 
The official records of wind velocity 
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are based on an average; a record of 
68 miles means that the wind getg 
up to 90 miles in the puffs. I don’t 
believe we had any such force of 
wind but it was bad enough. Again 
we were on the eastern edge, hove 
to on the starboard tack. 

This time we had no difficulty in 
setting the reduced trysail and no 
one’s life was placed in jeopardy 
over the operation. Two men stood 
on either side of the mast and 
passed the lacing as the sail went 
up, hauling it fairly taut before the 
sheet was taken in. Under this gail 
she rode nicely for over 24 hours, 
Whatever the force of the wind, it 
was heavier than anything we had 
yet seen. It blew hard enough to 
knock the sea down, solid sheets of 
rain and spray were driving across 
the boat, and it was hard to tell 
water from air. 

Nothing happened aloft. The 
trysail held and didn’t chafe off its 
lacing. The boat was as staunch 
and seaworthy as ever. She made 
no water below and took no water 
on deck. The decks were tight, too, 
although all the skylights leaked 
like sieves. I forgot to mention 
them. Both bunks in the main cabin 
were wet throughout the cruise, and 
the galley skylight had a cataract 
all its own. 

But nothing carried away. Sailing 
later in strong trades and heavy 
seas, driving the boat hard, the 
main boom gave no more trouble; 
in the grip of the big bronze casting, 
it didn’t budge. The gas leak was 
gone, which made the difference. 
between hell and heaven. Only a 
few things had been done but they 
were necessary and fundamental. 
The boat came through the second 
blow in perfect condition — a harder 
blow than the one that had disman- 
tled her two weeks before. 

The reader will -naturally ask: 
‘“Why did they choose such a boat 
for November cruising in the Atlan- 
tic?’’ With that thought I heartily 
agree. It was bad judgment on our 
part, as I said in the beginning. I 
would never do it again. To my way 
of thinking, this type of boat is both 
dangerous and wretchedly uncom- 
fortable under strenuous ocean 
conditions. 

But the point is that she was de- 
signed as an ocean cruiser and m- 
tended to be used as such. Her 
owner joined her at Trinidad with 
his wife at the conclusion of our 
cruise, and spent the winter and 
spring bringing her north by easy 
stages. She was built to go to Miami 
and cruise in southern waters evely 
winter; and cruising in southerd 
waters is not a coastwise game. 
this sense, she represents the pre 
vailing fashion in ocean cruisers, 
and I am glad to have had first 
‘hand experience of her under test 
conditions. 
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THE KELVIN-WHITE 
Spherical Compass 
replaced the old flat-top t on yachts 
ood merchant vessels. The Spherical bowl 
neutralizes the motion of the ship, and 


gives a magnified, steady card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 


THE KELVIN-WHITE 
Alnor Velometer 


gives accurate velocities instantly. No stop- 
watch wires or batteries. Just take it up on 
deck for a quick look at the wind, and you 
have an accurate indication. 5 4 in. square; 
Ht 4] in. thick. Neat, leather carrying case. 





THE NEW WALKER MARK IV 
“Excelsior** Speedometer 
and Log combined 
features dials that show speed and distance 
that can be read. easily from the cockpit or 


wheel house. Extremely accurate and thor- 
oughly reliable. Good from 1 to 40 knots. 








THE NEW KELVIN-WHITE 
Commuter Binnacle 
with 5-inch Spherical Compass 


is especially adapted for motor yachts, 
Where vibration destroys steadiness and 


accuracy, Indirect lighting. Binnacle’s 


diameter, only 7} in. Compass easily 
Temovable. Brass, or chromium plated. 


Agents for the Kenyon Marine Speedometer 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
9 State Street 38 Water Street 

















The cockpit of a motor cruiser designed for big game fishing in the Bahamas 





The Bahama Blues’ll Get You! 


(Continued from page 47) 


what we wanted was photographs; 
Roman and I had an assortment 
of cameras on board, with acces- 
sories especially designed for this 
sort of photography. 

Until comparatively recent years, 
big game fishing was regarded as 
strictly a he-man’s game. Not that 
it is child’s play today. Rather, im- 
provements have been made in 
equipment, boats and tackle that 
accomplish the desired results with 
less strain. Tackle is lighter and 
stronger; boats are better arranged 
and far more easily maneuvered 
and, further, the guides know what 
to do. As for the angler, his tackle is 
strapped onto him with a harness, 
and about all that he or she can do 
is to take up the slack in the line 
“when, as and if,” as the legal 
fraternity puts it. The bait, a whole 
fish of two to four pounds, or there- 
abouts, is trolled along the surface 
about seventy feet astern, in full 
view of the angler, so that any 
larger fish following it may be 
readily discerned. Almost any sort 
of small fish seems to answer the 
purpose for bait, such as albacore, 
barracuda, bonita, bonefish, mack- 
erel, etc. The improvements in 
tackle, in boats and knowledge, 
combined with improvements in 
transportation and island accom- 
modations, all have contributed 
toward the increased popularity of 
the sport, especially in so far as 
feminine participants are concerned. 

This latter development is truly 
remarkable in a sport which, until a 
few years ago, as stated above, was 
considered essentially a man’s game. 
As an illustration of this develop- 
ment, regard the case of Miss 
Frances Weir, of Steubenville, Ohio. 
Recently, Miss Weir landed a 450- 
pound blue marlin on 24-thread line 
and 9/0 reel, setting a world record 
for that tackle, for which the New 
York Association of Rod and Gun 
Editors unanimously awarded her 


their citation for the outstanding 
catch of the year. Other active and 
successful feminine anglers of the 
current season at Cat Cay, to name 
only a few, are: 


Mrs. Aksel Wichfeld, Palm Beach. 
Weights of catch: 230-161. 

Mrs. Frederick Church, Boston. 
Weight of catch: 305. 

Mrs. Carl Badenhausen, Short Hills. 
Weights of catch: 165-110. 

Mrs. Henry Sears, Greenwich. Weights 
of catch: 292-125-85. 

Mrs. Lawrence Turnure, New York. 
Weight of catch: 156. 


This record seems to substantiate 
the belief that skill is replacing 
brute strength in the game. 

As might be surmised from 
‘“‘Cookie’s”’ radiogram and the fore- 
going figures, 
rampant on the islands. Wars and 
rumors of wars, even Washington 
itself and the administration, were 
pushed into the background as 
topics of discussion. The marlin 
season does not reach its peak in the 
Bahamas until May, June and July 
but, despite the early date, we 
counted fourteen of the best guides 
and guide boats from Miami and 
Palm Beach on the other side of the 
Stream, not to mention privately 
owned boats and larger yachts. A 
list of visitors sounded like a section 
of Who’s Who in the world of big 
game fishing, including the United 
States and abroad. 

Despite the fact that everything 
seemed to be in our favor, we ran 
into one of those freak changes that 
make fishing what it is. For three 
consecutive days, we trolled the 
Gulf Stream from South Cat Cay 
to North Bimini, constantly on the 
alert. In that time, neither we, nor 
any of the other fourteen boats, nor 
more than a score of famous big 
game fishermen even saw a marlin 


— white, striped or blue — much - 


less hooked one. 
It was necessary to return to the 


anticipation was’ 
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HOW T0 CHOOSE 
BETWEEN PIPES 


-before smoking them 


What makes a pipe smoke sweet? Well, 
first of all, it’s the kind of briar it’s made 
of, The sweetest smoking briar comes 
from the very old, big briar burls that 
mature in the ground anywhere from 100 
to 400 years. In such briar, (as you can 
see when the burl is cut in cross-section 
and polished), the markings of the grain 
are more closely-knit and more beautiful 
than any other. 


These very old burls are naturally many 
times more expensive to procure than or- 
dinary (young, small) briar burls. 

So try this. Pick up a couple of pipes at 
your tobacco store —a Kaywoodie and 
some other kind. Compare the grain of 
the Kaywoodie with the grain of the 
other. Without your being an expert briar 
man, we think you'll see at a glance that 
Kaywoodie’s more beautiful marking is 
a fact. Since it is, it tells you that Kay- 
woodie is the sweeter, cooler-smoking 
pipe—even before you buy and smoke it. 


Drinkless Kaywoodie $3.50, Carburetor $4 
Supergrain$5 +» + Flamegrain $10 
Matched-grain Sets, $100 to $1000 






-The Famous 


DRINKLESS ATTACHMENT 
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Built for the yachtsman whose discernment in fine 
boats is as keen as his business acumen, the Vinyard 
Forty-Six offers superb accommodations for seven. 


It is truly one of America’s finest yachts. It costs no 
more to own than comparable forty-six footers, offers 
far more in safety, quietness, flexibility and comfort. 


For further details write 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 











DYER DINKS 


7' 3” Skiff 

8’ Pram 

10’ One Design Class D 
Sailing Dinghy 

12’ Rowing Jolly 

12’ Sailing Jolly 

18’ Marlin Class Sloop 


On display in New York at 
Dyer Dink Sales Co., 231 Park Avenue 


Built by THE ANCHORAGE Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 











(OUSENS 6 PRATT 
Inc. 
SAILMAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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—€. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN, LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 














mainland, it being the middle of 
March and the income tax dead 
line! The day after our return, we 
learned that the fish came back and 
a few were landed, none of unusual 
size, however. A couple of days 
later, record breaking was resumed, 
and on St. Patrick’s Day, Carl 
Badenhausen, of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, boated a white marlin of 
158 pounds to set up a new record 
for that species. And so it goes. 
But to get back to the islands. 
The old-timer will note other 
changes in recent years, especially 
at Cat Cay. Gone are the crude, if 
picturesque, shacks aimlessly dotted 
over the landscape. In their stead, 
are beautiful, substantial bunga- 
lows that contain practically every 
modern convenience for comfortable 
living — except telephones, and to 
most people this lack is a genuine 
relief. Houses are set in landscaped 
gardens with tiled paths leading to 
concrete roadways, the whole mak- 
ing a veritable tropical paradise out 
of what was once, beyond question, 
a pirate rendezvous. Bimini, it is 
true, retains much of its pristine 
beachcomber atmosphere, yet nei- 
ther of the islands has lost any of its 
old appeal. The visitor seems to be 
in another world. To those who plan 


YACHTING 
to go to the Bahamas this sp: ig, it 
is advisable to wire for reserv: tions 
for accommodations and boat. , un- 
less you expect to live on your own 
craft. In the latter case, the |) irbor 
accommodates draft up to 
feet. 

Whether the run of marlin is ae. 
tually heavier, or whethe: the 
larger catches this season are (ue to 
improved facilities, to increased 
knowledge or more participanis, are 
questions that cannot be answered, 
Nevertheless, once more I'l] make 
bold to venture a guess. Some years 
ago, in the article in Yacuting al- 
ready mentioned, I asserted the 
belief that, ere the strawberries 
bloomed again, new marlin records 
would be established. As a matter of 
record, Thomas Shevlin of New 
York, did the trick a couple of 
months later; I happened to be on 
the island at the time and joined in 
a celebration, from which, inci- 
dentally, strawberries were about 
the only ingredients that were miss- 
ing. At the rate the boys and gals 
are going this season, my new guess 
is that bigger and better records will 
be hung up before midsummer. 

One thing, however, is sure — the 
fun has just begun, and, who knows, 
we may yet get our action pictures! 
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The Baltic Sticks to Sail 


(Continued from page 55) 


sweetly and handled well. Some 
twenty feet longer than the Conrad, 
her double topsails made her a 
much handier ship but the officers 
regretted this, for they made so 
much less work. She steered easily 
and could carry her sail in a heavier 
wind than the Conrad could. She’d 
better ventilation, too, and much 
more room below, room enough for 
a hospital, and a big wash room. 
She’d radio and running water and 
—sad news—a diesel was in- 
stalled. An engine in a full-rigged 
ship! ‘‘ The dd architects ashore 
had put it in,” the captain said. 
“We have to carry it along. She 
doesn’t need it.”’ 

Training in engineering is not 
given to the boys for the Scandi- 
navians (and the Scots and the 
English and almost everybody else) 
take the view that that is a business 
best learned ashore. For engines are 
mechanical contrivances installed 
in ships and they have nothing to do 
with the sea. 

The days passed pleasantly on 
board for all hands. The Georg 
Stage foundation has been training 
boys now for 55 years and more; in 
all that time, each summer’s batch 
of youth is given the opportunity, 
after trying the life for the first 
month, to go ashore, if they want, 
and say farewell to the sea. And, in 
all that time, they tell me, only 
three youths have gone. Only three! 
Of course, some have been thrown 


out — many, I suppose. But, in all 
that time, only three have quit at 
the end of that first hard month. It 
seems to me that that must speak 
pretty well both for the boys them- 
selves and for the manner in which 
their little ship is run. For it is no 
holiday, running a schoolship. No, 
sir, not for anybody. 

Daylong and nightlong I heard 
the leadsmen’s chant; daylong and 
nightlong I watched the long pro- 
cession of the small boys coming to 
the wheel; daylong and nightlong, 
weeklong and monthlong, the swol- 
len beauty of the bellied sails made 
pyramids of gracefulness in the 
Baltic sky. Who would not be 
happy in such a life? It would be a 
strange boy, indeed, who could find 
nothing to appreciate there. And 
the watch on deck sings all night, 
led by the mates and the able sea- 
men with the youthful cook strum- 
ming his accordion. Aft by the 
wheel the grey old captain stands, 
keeping his skilled benevolent eye 
on everything. He has been master 
of Georg Stages, old and new, for 29 
years. “Two thousand other pe0- 
ple’s children I bring up,”’ he says. 
“By God, ’tis time I go ashore. 
But he never does, grand man, he 
never does. He stays there with his 
sails and his sweet-lined ship, look- 
ing after his boys; boys who are 
infinitely fortunate that they may 
serve under him. 

I leave off Frederikshavn, :t the 
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USE 
FERDICO 
CANVAS CEMENT 


HEAVY coat of Ferdico Canvas 
Cement used under canvas that 
is drawn tightly, smoothed from the 
center, and tacked down along the 
edges, will give you a tough water- 
proof covering that will not check 
(as canvas laid in linseed oil and 
white lead will). It is more durable 
and more economical than varnish, 
paint or other fillers. 

Ferdico Canvas Cement can also 
be used for attaching cork, felt, 
rubber, leather, and linoleum to 
iron, steel and wood. 


For DECK SEAMS use Jeffery’s No. 
1 Marine Yacht Glue 


For HULL SEAMS use Ferdico 
SEAMSEAL 


For DOUBLE PLANKING AND 
BATTEN SEAMS use Ferdico 
Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 


For CANOES use Special 
Marine Canoe Glue 


Write for booklet, *‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat’’ 


LW. Ferdinand € Co.Ine. 


Boston.Man 


TROPHIES 


by 
HEATHER-MATHEWS 








**King Christian” Design 
Loving Cup 


Embodying all the fine details of 
hand wrought silver as produced by 
modern Scandinavian silversmiths 


We have a complete line 
of trophies appropriate 
for yacht race prizes. 
Write for catalog YY, 
sent free upon request. 


TheHeather-Mathews(Co. 
4ll Fifth Avenue, New York City 


 — 











anchorage there, for the little ship 
does not enter the harbor. I hear as 
I go the loud tones of the tough 
chief mate, yelling at a canoe of 
pretty girls in whatever is the 
Danish equivalent for “Get the 
hell out of there!”’ They are giving 
the boys ideas. He wants to send his 
boys swimming over the side, and 
they have no costumes. The pretty 
girls, crestfallen, paddle off in haste; 
a burst of song comes from the after 


’tween-deck; aloft, a gang ofyyoung- 
sters are sending down the royal 
yards, though they harbor stowed 
all sail ten minutes earlier. I look 
back at the sweet grace of the little 
ship anchored there and even the 
news that old Erikson, up in Marie- 
hamn, is offering his three big barks 
for sale does not depress me. For I 
know there will be square-rigged 
ships sailing at least this Baltic Sea, 
while the wind blows. 


Miami's Regatta 


(Continued from page 45) 


second and Clyde Hall third. Then 
followed two heats staged by the 
new 91-cubic-inch hydroplane class 
which the St. Petersburg Yacht 
Club is building up. While J. D. 
MelIntyre’s Happy Warrior won 
both heats, Al Strum in H. M.S. Jr. 
and Morgan Powell’s Miss Emerg- 
ency Call pushed him all the way. 
These boats, built by Cliff Hadley, 
veteran designer of 151-cubic-inch 
racers, make grand sport and cost 
surprisingly little. The fastest heat 
showed 37.767 m.p.h. 

In the Class E runabouts, Nittany 
Lion was unable to beat out Maude 
Rutherfurd and her Baby Juno 
which last year took the Wana- 
maker Trophy. She won both heats 
with a top speed of 48.309 m.p.h. 
F. W. Crockett’s Galaxy, from 
Miami Beach, was third. With her 
closest competitor, Jack Cooper’s 
Tops II, sunk at Palm Beach, 
George Cannon’s Gray Goose took 
three straight firsts to head the 
*$225’s,” though the rough water 
kept her speed down to 56.675 
m.p.h. Chrissie II, from Newton, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Behave IV, 
from Cincinnati, had a fight for 
second place with Chrissie winning 
in the final heat. 

With the cruiser events, the local 
boats turned out in force. Rosabelle 
Johnson, the builder’s daughter, 
drove William Burdine’s Atlantan 
Jr. to win the Miami Cruiser Race. 
Tatem Wofford’s Bird Shot was 


second. Then came Florida’s first 
experience with a bang-and-go-back 
race. Limited to the cruisers, over 
twenty boats crossed the line and 
spread themselves over the course. 
When the bomb burst, the sudden 
turns caused general confusion 
which cleared with everyone headed 
back to the starting line. T. W. 
McGahey’s Four Macks was first in, 
with J. A. Bechard’s Lura V just 
astern. 

The demonstrator “‘chance”’ race 
resulted in a victory for a high 
powered Sawyer cruiser, with an 
Elco Cruisette taking second place. 
In the unlimited runabouts, Muz- 
zey’s Nittany Lion won, with Dr. 
W. A. Wilson’s Torpedo in second 
place. Though the water had calmed 
down somewhat by the time for the 
free-for-all, conditions were still too 
bad for Rutherfurd’s Juno to show 
her full possibilities. She did, how- 
ever, take an easy first at 59.406. 

The meet was handled by the 
Miami Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce with C. D. Van Orsdel gen- 
eral chairman. While Rutherfurd’s 
record breaking runs were being 
clocked by C. F. Chapman, national 
racing secretary, the champion’s 
mark was witnessed and approved 
by a jury of his peers, Herbert 
Mendelsohn, owner of Notre Dame, 
Ernest E. Wilson, owner of Miss 
Canada II, and Horace E. Dodge, 
owner of Delphine IX, fellow Gold 
Cuppers. 





M. Rosenfeld 


“Gray Goose,” winning ‘‘225,”’ has an interesting model 
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PRICED RIGHT! 
A Burbach boat whether sail or power, 


all three .. 


wood or steel construction gives you 


- master building . . 


market today. A smart very able boat .. . 





. and accurate reason- 


. correct design 
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PRIVATEER 


Designed by CHAS. D. MOWER 


Especially for C. M. Burbach 
A new low-cost boat to bring sailing into the 
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BLUENOSE, JR. CUTTER 
For May delivery 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





WEE-SCOT 
(Registered— U. S. Pat. Office) 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
SV ALL SAILBOAT 











~ Lensth 15” 3”, Beam 5’ 3”, Draft 3” 0” 
A SAFE SMALL BOAT WITH BIG | 
BOAT SAILING QUALITIES 


Non-Sinkable 
Built Exclusively by 


Wa. EDGAR JOHN 
ant ASSOCIATES, Ju 


YACHT BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS | 
Marine Railways — Repairs — Storage | 
MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. | 





New York Office: 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
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“Helen” cruised from North Tonawanda to the head of Lake Superior 


A Vacation Voyage to Lake Superior 


(Continued from page 38) 


On our eighth day out we passed 
over the two marine railways. From 
Trenton to Orillia we had been 
raised by locks 595 feet. Now we 
were to start down the hil] and were 
to be lowered by two marine rail- 
ways and eight locks, 260 feet to the 
level of Lake Huron. 

The marine railways are simple 
cradles which run on tracks into the 
water under the boat to be hauled 
out. The boat is made fast, the 
cradle with its load is then pulled 
out by a cable and lowered down 
the steep incline into the water at 
the other end of the transfer, where 
the boat is freed. One of these rail- 
ways lowered us 57 feet and the 
other 47 feet. 

On August 6th we left the Trent 
and entered Georgian Bay. As we 
sailed forth from the Severn River, 
the sun was dead ahead and the 
color of the buoys was difficult to 
distinguish. At 6:30 p.m. we tied up 
at the dock at Midlands and went 
up town in search of supper. 

“Looks like rain,’ announced the 
Captain the next morning at 4:15. 

“‘Hadn’t we better wait and see?”’ 
mumbled the Admiral, who, having 
slept close to a squeaking bumper, 
felt that an hour more or less at this 
end of the day couldn’t possibly 
matter. Down the bay we went, 
however, at 4:45, slight gusts of 
rain making the enclosed bridge 
more cozy and comfortable than 
ever. Our course lay past the islands 
at the eastern end of Georgian Bay. 
At 8:00 a.m., we sighted the Bennet 
Bank Shoals: at 8:43, the Hope 
Island Light and at 9:55 the West- 
ern Island Light. From that time 
until 5:10 in the afternoon not a 
sign of land did we see and only one 
boat, a freighter far off on the west- 
ern horizon. 

The islands at the northwest end 
of Georgian Bay loomed up ahead 
as the sun began to sink. To the 
north, the mountains, blue-gray 
and stark, seemed as coldly un- 


sympathetic as glaciers. The waves 
were breaking on the reefs as we 
steered westward, the sun rapidly 
sinking. One of us lay on the bow 
listening for the sound of water on 
the rocks, one steered, and the Cap- 
tain watched the chart. To the 
right, Killarney Light showed 
faintly. ‘“‘Bad landing,” read the 
chart. Slowly we went on and by 
this time night had set in, a black 
night with no moon and only a few, 
faraway stars. When it seemed as 
though we couldn’t go farther 
(though we knew we couldn’t an- 
chor), a blast was heard from be- 
tween two headlands. We steered 
for the bleak cliffs, rounded the 
north end of Badgeley and there 
ahead appeared a barge with lan- 
terns lighted, tied to a narrow dock. 
Thankfully, we tied up and rolled 
in after sixteen hours of navigating. 
We had come 135 miles that day. 

Next morning we followed an 
excursion steamer to Little Cur- 
rent. Navigation in these waters is 
extremely difficult due to the shoals 
and reefs, the many islands and the 
jagged coast line. We docked at 
Little Current for our Sunday din- 
ner, and that afternoon played 
Crusoe. We found an island with an 
abandoned dock and empty log 
cabins and, tying up, we explored. 
Blueberries were plentiful and ripe 
and the Captain decided to fish for 
our supper. Using bits of clam for 
bait, in a few minutes he caught 
enough for supper and breakfast. 
The crew laundered, using the great, 
flat rocks for ironing boards. We 
tried our hand at sketching and at 
playing a new mouth organ; a most 
satisfying day. 

The North Channel abounds in 
islands, some with fascinating names 
such as the ‘Sow and Pigs.’’ We 
had decided to stick close to the 
north shore and Blind River was our 
port that night, a little mill town in 
the Algoma country. The sun sank 
behind the little Indian fishing vil- 
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Again, We Suggest — 
The Ritchie 
DIALINE 

COMPASS 








With a DIALINE Compass on 
your boat, guests (whether or not 
they can ‘‘box a compass”’) may 
safely take a trick at the wheel. 
Steering is simplified to merely 
lining up two sets of radium- 
illuminated wires. 

Eye-strain is eliminated, this 
compass is steady in a seaway 
and is infinitely simpler to follow 
than conventional type. Inquire 
today! Also spherical compasses 
and binnacles. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U.S. A. 
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lage on the point, the houses, the 
pole: and the nets pure black against 
the «vening glow. And the words 
came unbidden, “‘The sky is red, 
ye sy, it will be fair weather,” and 
so | shall always remember Blind 
River. 


+ + + 


It was hot at the Sault. We 
docked at sundown on the Canadian 
side that August Tuesday and fell 
asleep to the deep, bass music of 
freighters’ whistles. It was our last 
day in Canada, so we made a final 
foray for china, woolens and a dozen 
Scotch scones and at noon crossed 
over to the American side. Here a 
customs official boarded our boat. 
We then entered the last and largest 
lock of our voyage, the Davis Lock 
at the American Sault. Ours was the 
only boat locking through at this 
time and we had the attention and 
assistance of several lockkeepers 
who during the next few days be- 
came our good friends. Storm warn- 
ings for small craft held us up from 
Thursday until Saturday, but it 
was no hardship. Our mooring in 
the old Poe Lock, now unused, was a 
particularly fine berth. We tied up 
near enough to the gardens of stock 
and bee balm and petunias to smell 
their sweet fragrance in the cool 
damp of the evening and the close 
clipped grass came to our very 
ports. 

It was with reluctance that we 
cast off on Saturday morning. 
Through the waters of the dread 
Whitefish Bay and along the south 
shore of Lake Superior for 300 miles 
westward lay our course and our 
home port. The bay was white- 
capped but the wind lay at our 
backs and we made good time, 
rounding Whitefish Point at 10:05. 
By this time the crew was trained 
to close the hatches at the first 
warning of rough weather, lay the 
chairs flat on the deck, pack the dish 
towels around the kettles and pans 
and plan a menu that wouldn’t 
slop. 

At four that afternoon it was 
voted to put in at Grand Marais, 
aptly named ‘“‘the haven of refuge.” 
The wind was rising and the little 
landlocked harbor looked inviting 
and calm. After supper at the inn, 
we walked to the Coast Guard Sta- 
tion on the tip of a sandy point. 
The wind had abated though the 
waves were still high and a full 
moon shone on the dark waters of 
the lake. 

By noon the next day the lake 
was calm and at 12:30 we cast off 
and made the run of 102 miles to 
Marquette by sundown. In the late 
afternoon, a northwest wind sprang 
up, kicking up a choppy sea, and we 
Were relieved to see the great stand- 
pipe of the Cleveland Cliffs Mining 
Company showing from ten miles 
ofshore, a guide to Marquette har- 

or. 

From Marquette along the Ke- 
Weenaw Peninsula, to and through 


the Keweenaw Canal, past Hough- 
ton and Hancock to its western en- 
trance, and along the south shore of 


Lake Superior to Ontonagon, was | 


our best day’s run, 140 miles. Again 
we were impressed with the miles of 


beautiful wooded shore with never a. | 
cabin or dwelling of any sort to be | 


seen. Far off to the north could be 
seen the big boats but, during the 
whole afternoon after leaving the 
canal, we never saw a human being 
either on land or fishing or cruis- 
ing. 

We had made a good run from 
Marquette and the old lighthouse 
at Ontonago. shone a welcoming 
gleam as we made fast at a fisher- 
man’s dock. The blue Porcupine 
Mountains rose sharply to the west 
of the little village of the Indian 


name meaning ‘‘she dropped her | 


bowl.” 
At 1:35 p.m., we cast off and set 


our course for Michigan Island | 


Light which we sighted at 7:35. 
Continuing on and following the 
north shore of Madeline Island, we 


tied up at the municipal pier at | 


Bayfield, Wisconsin, at 11:30 and 
rolled into our bunks, dead tired 
but only twenty miles from home. 

Sand Island, lying farthest but 
one of the Apostle Group, was 
sighted by an excited crew at 10:00 
a.m. The decks were swabbed, the 
metal polished, the crew stiff in 
freshly laundered slacks. As we 
crossed the bar, the Captain 
sounded the horn. The flag at the 
farmhouse flew up; the great iron 
bell began to ring its welcome, com- 


peting with the barking dogs; the | 


flag at the Lookout fluttered from 
its standard and we heard our 
friends singing as we glided into the 


home port, ‘Home again, home | 


again, from a foreign shore.” 
Postscript by the Captain 


The foregoing is an account of a 
1300-mile voyage by three amateur 
sailors. Motor boat cruising is gen- 
erally considered an 


people. This is far from the truth. 
The growing demand for motor 
boats is enabling manufacturers to 
produce them at lower cost and 
there are several who produce stock 
cruisers at the price of a good auto- 
mobile. Moreover, with proper care 
a boat will long outlive a car. These 
cruisers contain all the comforts 
and conveniences for living aboard 
and a vacation afloat is really less 
expensive than touring on land. 
There is no license to pay, there are 
no parking charges and nearly all 
the states refund the tax on gasoline 
used in motor boats. The govern- 
ment maintains the waterways, 
plainly marks the channels and 


prints charts of the routes. Every- | 


thing possible is done to make ex- 
cursions on our lakes and rivers 
safe, interesting and enjoyable and 
realization of this is luring many, as 
it did us, to vacation voyages of 
exploration and discovery. 


expensive | 
pastime, beyond the reach of most | 
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New Ocean Racer designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens 
for Mr. Henry Sears, under 
sail for the first time. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

















To beat “Old Man Wind” 
on any course, use the 


_ Kenyon Speedometer 


| to check the trim of your sails 


and your speed 





i | Price $120.00 


To plot your course, 
measure the distance, 
and calculate your run, 


use the 


Kenyon 
Calculator 








Price $5.00, with case 





THROUGH YOUR DEALER, OR 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
273 New York Ave. 


st 


Huntington, N. Y. 


———————————— 
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Write for this CATALOG 
of Boating Ideas! 


Free 1938 Catalog, 52 pages of pictures, specifications, 
and performance data, will be mailed promptly on 
request, Tell us about your boat — our 30 years ex- / 
perience is worth the asking. j 






Gray builds and sells more marine motors than any other 
single marine engine manufacturer in the world. 


- 
26 Models Heavy Duty Engines 
5 to 175 H.P. High Speed Engines 
Five Speed Ranges Slow Speed Engines 
Racing Motors 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CoO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Builders of 


Att WELDED STEEL YAcHTs 


New York Office — 1 East 42nd Street 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Birmingham, Alabama Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Builders of Yachts, Houseboats, Barges, Towboats and Tankers 
SHIP YARDS AT MOBILE AND DECATUR, ALABAMA 











Outboard Motor Boats $42 and op. The TVT 
Model with compressed seam planking and full 
length spray rails isa superior product. Dry, safe. 


seaworthy and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 
feet long. 









Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 4 


to r 4 Serer rw ye 
Cc AT. ‘ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with light _ f 


weight outboard motors. 


FREE / 


Please state the kind of boat igk'comer $34 
in which you are interested. 16 ft. ILYA CUB $260 
18 ft 
Two Large Factories These boats are complete, 
mast, rigging at prices gu 


ith sail, 

@bove. cawac 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MBG. CO. 
(Write to 


(88-A) 








212 Ann St. 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortiand, New York 











SMALL SAIL BOATS 
FROM $20 10 $1,000 


«x Write to “CAPE COD”, largest manu- 
facturers of small sail boats in America, for 
handsomely illustrated folder showing fifteen 
different models. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. al 


Wareham, Mass. 


“CAPE COD” BOATS 
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From Tasmania to Norfolk Island 


(Continued from page 59) 


and finally decided she could be re- 
paired. Seven double frames and 
eleven planks on the port side were 
broken, two frames broken and a 
plank splintered on the starboard 
side. The deck had lifted, part of 
the false keel was gone, and the iron 
keel had shifted a little, but all 
fastenings between the keelson and 
what was left of the broken frames 
seemed good. One of the rudder 
gudgeons was broken; this and other 
necessary parts, such as bolts and 
nails, would have to be ordered 
from Sydney. 

The inter-island steamer Morinda 
was due in a few days so the inter- 
vening time was spent in letter 
writing and making out our orders. 
We had received cables of sympa- 
thy from various places and our 
families and friends were anxious to 
know what had happened to us. 

In the meantime, we were well 
taken care of by Joe Jenkins, a 
storekeeper on the island, and Steve 
Christian, a fourth descendant of 
Fletcher Christian of the Bounty. 
Their farms were situated right 
above the bay and we were invited 
to stay with them as their guests 
for any length of time. In their 
homes, as in many others on the 
island, we learned the history of the 
Bounty crew, from the days of the 
mutiny in the Bounty in 1790, and 
the settling down on Pitcairn Is- 
land, to the transfer to Norfolk 
Island in 1856, which up to then 
had been a convict settlement. The 
first part of this adventurous story, 
the mutiny in the Bounty, is well 
known to the world. For months we 
lived our happiest life with these 
people, whom we learned to love 
like our own, and Norfolk Island 
will go down in our story as the 
island of our greatest despair, hopes 
and pleasant dreams, a paradise on 
earth if ever there was one. 

Morinda brought several letters 
from Sydney and also one from Mark 
Foy, telling us that, if the boat 
could be repaired, he wanted to send 
a boatbuilder down from Sydney 
with all necessary materials. He 
asked us to give all details of the 
damages and our losses and to state 
all dimensions and measurements of 
materials required. Dear old Mark 
oy! This was more than we could 
expect from anybody. We wrote 
him back thanking him for his 
kindness and his generous offer, 
but told him we thought we should 
be able to repair her ourselves. 
Later he sent us a huge case with 
canvas for a new set of sails, copper 
paint, blankets, clothes, and other 
things of importance. 

While we were waiting for our 
orders to come from Sydney, we 
were busy cutting our materials. 
Fortunately, there was splendid 
material for shipbuilding in the 


famous Norfolk Island pine, aiid for 
frames we would use iron ood, 
heavy and strong. The pines were 
easy enough to find but the iron- 
wood had to have natural crocks to 
fit the shape of the frames anc that 
was rather difficult. We had to go 
into the woods and cut the trees 
down, haul them to the sawmill, 
and cut them into the dimensions 
we wanted. Then, after they had 
seasoned for a while, we brought 
them down to the bay by a steep, 
narrow track. 

It was over a month before we 
had our stuff from Sydney and could 
start repairs. In the meantime, we 
had taken out the ballast and 
cleared the boat of all broken parts, 
We got hold of Mr. Bailey again, 
who was to supervise the job, and 
the work started. 

In a month’s time the actual 
repairing was finished; we had done 
a good solid job of it. We now had 
to finish the inside and caulk and 
paint the whole boat, and this took 
some time. There were lots of rainy 
days which were spent in making 
our new sails, another slow job 
when every stitch had to be done by 
hand. Then came Christmas with 
its holidays, when no work could be 
done at all; a wonderful time with 
picnics, parties and rides on the 
island. This island of about twenty- 
five square miles had sixty motor 
cars, a movie theatre, golf course, 
race track, tennis courts, football 
ground and God knows how many 
horses. 

It was far into the new year of 
1936 before we could start on the 
next and most difficult job, getting 
the boat in the water again. We had 
worked out different plans but 
finally decided to lay Ho-Ho on her 
side on top of a sled and to place 
logs out in the water for the sled to 
slide on as we pulled it along. This 
seemed a good idea as the boat 
would get her buoyancy more 
quickly lying on her side than up- 
right. We cut three solid logs for 
runners and placed four cross logs 
for the boat to lie on. This sled was 
placed under the boat and the boat 
was hauled onto it and well lashed 
down. The pulling would have to be 
done from the shore with the 
“forest devil’? and we had to get a 
good hold on the bottom out in the 
bay. This was where our difficulties 
started. 

We placed our three anchors 
different directions, with long heavy 
chains between, hoping they would 
hold on the stones on the bottom, 
but the result was always the same. 
Instead of pulling the boat out, we 
pulled our anchors in toward the 
shore. We borrowed a couple more 
anchors but without much result. 
By operating lifting jacks at the 
same time, we managed to move the 
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e THE heaviest outboard 
motor won't “shiver her tim- 
bers.” An Old Town Boat is 
built to take hard use foryears. 

Racing. Fishing. Hunting 
or Cruising. An Old Town 
Boat is an all-around boat. It 
gives you the run of the waiter- 
ways; puts your camp close 
to any point on the lake — by 
water. Inexpensive to buy 
with very little up-keep cost. 
FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for 


sport, for the family, 
and all kinds of Canoes, Outboard Boats, 
Rowboats, Dinghies. Write today. Address 
Old Town Canoe Company, 455 Main 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 








“Old Town Boats” 





Casey 36’ Auxiliary 
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We have built and tried out this boat and 
ed 
the has proven herself very successful. We 
be have shipped her to Florida where she will 
he be used during this winter. 
ta We have three popular sizes in the small 
the - cruising auxiliaries — 30’, 33’, 36’, All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
bles fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
ie for week-ends but weeks and months 
1 at a time. 
<4 Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 
ju We have one of the most-up-to-date storage and 
om, ftvicing plants on the coast; ways can handle 
me. Up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen. 
_ we Write for cstimates 
the 
bd CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
ult Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
sult. 
the CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
the FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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boat a short distance out but, 
finally, had to give it up, with two 
anchors broken, and pull the boat 
back to safety again. 

All these fruitless attempts had 
to be made on calm days, and the 
time passed. We understood that 
our only chance would be to borrow 
one of Morinda’s huge spare anchors, 
so next time the steamer was in we 
went to see the captain. He had no 
spare anchor to lend us but just 
that morning, when he shifted 
anchorage from one side of the 
island to the other, he picked up a 
huge old anchor from the bottom. 
He didn’t bother clearing it off, 
hoping it would come off by itself 
when he dropped anchor again. If it 
was still on, we could have it. 

When the steamer was ready to 
leave, we watched when the anchor 
came in; right enough, there it was, 
still hooked on and with a big lump 
of chain fastened to it. We had a 
boat ready and got the anchor 
safely ashore. The captain wished 
us good luck and advised us to buy 
a ticket in the lottery. 

It was a huge, rusty stock anchor 
measuring twelve feet on the shank; 
the chain had 1829 marked on it. 
Obviously, it had been lost by a 
sailing vessel many years ago. The 
administrator wanted it for the 
museum but we insisted on having 
use of it first. Next day it was 
towed around to the bay between 
two whaleboats and dropped in the 
right spot. 

On the first calm day, we were at 
work again. The anchor slipped a 
couple of times but finally got a 
good hold and Ho-Ho started to 
move. It was 100 feet to deep water 
and about half way out the sled got 
stuck on the bottom. We worked 
hard but it was impossible to get 
any further that day with the tide 
coming in fast. We had to take the 
chance of letting her stay out in the 
water over night. During the night, 
she took some heavy bumps in the 
swells and the water started to come 
in but the weather kept fine and 
next morning we started again. It 
was Sunday and a huge crowd had 
come down to give us a hand. Be- 
sides the wires from the sled, we had 
rope tackles from the stern to steady 
her and give her the final quick pull 
out; both men and women were 
putting their weight on the job. 
Unfortunately, there was a little 
ridge in the bottom only a couple of 
yards from the slope into deep 
water, and there we stuck again. 
This delayed us while the tide came 
up. We were now so far out that the 
boat lifted on every swell; only a 
couple of yards more and she would 
float off. 

Then suddenly came three huge 
swells. The first one lifted Ho-Ho up 
and broke the tackle from the 
stern; the second broke all the 
lashings, and threw the boat side- 
wise on the sled; the third lifted 
Ho-Ho off the sled and threw her 
up on the boulders again. 


It was a heartbreaking moment; 
it looked as if Ho-Ho was to be 
smashed a second time. We worked 
hard with huge logs in the rough 
surf, trying to protect the heaving 
boat against the stones. It looked 


dangerous and it is a wonder that | 


no arms or legs were broken. The 
tackles were shifted around as 
quickly as possible and we started 


to pull her up. It was the same slow | 
and painful job as the first time; | 


but the falling tide helped us, and 


people stood by us the whole night, | 


pulling and burning huge bonfires; 
the women served hot coffee and 
tea. At three o’clock in the morning, 


we had the badly battered Ho-Ho | 


in safety again. Later on the same 


day, Schyberg went to the hospital | 


to have an operation for hernia. 
Ho-Ho’s damage was not as much 


as we expected but it took quite a | 
while to get the repairs done, the | 


boat recaulked and repainted. In 
the meantime, we decided upon 
another and, in Mr. Bailey’s opin- 
ion, safer way of launching. This 
time we would place the boat up- 
right in a cradle and build ways 
out in the water; but the difficult 
part would be to find a day calm 
enough to place the ways. The 
launching would have to be done 
the same day, before the ways were 
washed away. 

More pines were cut and sawn 
for the ways and other timber 
needed and dumped down the 
steep hills to the bay. Using logs as 
levers, we managed to lift the boat 
high enough to place the first skids, 
with runners and crossbeams on 
top, and the cradle was built. All 
the other ways were cut and fitted 
for the day to come. But it was now 
winter and calm days were rare. 

Day after day we watched the 
bay. Finally, one morning in June, 
word went about the island that 
Ho-Ho was to be launched. People 
hastened down to the bay and soon 
strong, willing hands were working 
with the huge timbers. But the 
high tide came and puta stop to the 
work before it could be finished and 
we had to leave it till next morning 
with the ways loaded down with 
heavy stones. We had found that 


the 90-foot ways would be too | 


short, so next day we moved the 
boat further down and shifted the 
two upper lengths of the ways to 
the outer end. Even then, they were 
short enough, but we hoped that 
the cradle would run off the ways 
at the end and that the boat would 
float away from the cradle. 

At last everything was ready at 
high tide and we let her go. Ho-Ho 
got a good run down, helped by 
fast pulling on the tackle, jumped 
clean off the ways, and came to a 
sudden stop well and solidly bedded 
in the cradle. So far, so good, and 
no way back after she had left the 
ways. We had to go on and try to 
get her out of the cradle, but that 
was not so easy. The cradle was too 
solid and would have to be cut away 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 









Ce ae et, ae PES 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








mi at less cost 


Re-live glorious week- Yan! than 
ends again and again\* snapshots! 


Why pay more for a movie camera 
when the lifetime UniveX costs only 
$9.95? Why pay more for film when 
UniveX Cine Film costs only 69¢ a roll 
—and takes clear, sharp, theatre-qual- 
ity movies at less cost than ordinary 
snapshots! 

Be smart! Be thrifty! Enjoy the 
thrill of taking all the personal movies 
you want, without counting the cost! 

4 Join the 200,000 en- 
thusiastic fans who 
say, “There’s nothing 
like UniveX!” 


Be $095 =: 


U.S.A. 
With F;3.5 Lens $19.95 
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SEE Tar : NEW DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52, 55.and 60 
ft. “Individualized Inte- 
riors” to your require- 
ments. Hulls built to 
standardized moulds. 
Virtually custom-built, 
quality construction at 
moderate cost. Gasoline 
or Diesel power. 






























FLICK A SWITCH 


and you have 
1. Twin-motor synchronism 
2. 
3. 
4. 


De 


Elimination of “throbbing” 
Single-screw smoothness 
Less motor vibration 


Cruising comfort 





We will gladly send you full information 


SYNCHRO-LOCK, INC. 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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, \ The “Comet”, 16’ racing sailboat, was 
| designed by C. Lowndes Johnson and is 
oes by C.C.Y.R.A. It is a fast, 
easy-handling boat and well deserves 
the widespread popularity it has 
gained. The Dunphy Comet. 
like the Snipe, National and Sea- 
gull . . . adheres strictly to 
official class speci- 
fications. 


NEW “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled, 4-cycle marine engine 
Asafe, = aworthy, low priced craft for dinghy service, fish- 
ng and family boating. 1 to 12 m.p.h. Write for 
ne iad 1938 catalog. Dealers write for franchise par- 
ticulars. 
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FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 
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PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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on one side; that could be done 

only at low tide. We hoped the 

weather would stay fine. As it was, 
| the boat was far from floating, 
| standing high on the cradle, but 
| she took the seas nicely on her 
| sharp stern without any harm. In 
the evening, at low tide, we cut all 
studs away on the starboard side, 
lashed her well to the cradle on the 
port side, and also gave her a good 
support from the top of the mast. 

It was now a question whether 
we should take her off on the follow- 
ing high tide, in the middle of the 
night, or wait till next day. We de- 
cided to wait and take another and 
last chance on the weather; it 
would be much safer working in 
daylight. During the night the seas 
came up and started to break up the 
ways, and loose pieces of logs and 
heavy timbers were washing back 
and forth threatening to damage 
the boat. We had a dangerous job in 
the water for several hours in the 
dark. At last came daylight and 
low water and we could take a 
badly needed rest. 

In the meantime, people were 
coming down to the bay and around 
noon about half the population had 
gathered on the shore. We all felt 
that this was the final attempt, 
successful or not, and a certain 


quadrant and moderate (‘‘Summer 
Monsoon”’). Low B_ has disap- 
peared, off the map, and the sec- 
ondary low north of Quebec is not of 
sufficient intensity to bother you. 
Low A, on the other hand, has taken 
definite shape and its movements 
can be predicted with some assur- 
ance. It will still be from three to 
four days before the center reaches 
the coast, and three days before its 
influence will be felt on the route to 
Bermuda. lor three days, then, you 
can count on moderate winds in the 
southwest quadrant, followed by 
moderate to fresh east to SE breezes 
on the last day of the race. If I had 
no radio, I should only get far 
enough to the westward of the base 
course to allow for the set of the 
Gulf Stream, and be on the line, ora 
little to the eastward of it, at dawn 
of the fourth day — provided by 
then I was still over 50 miles from 
Bermuda. If I had radio, I would 
start with the same tactics but on 
the third day I would base my tac- 
tics on the behavior of Low A as 
reported in the weather broadcasts. 

In the weather maps shown here, 
the depressions are well defined and 
more or less elliptical in form. The 
two other common forms with which 
we may become involved are a “‘ pri- 
mary low” with a ‘‘secondary dis- 
turbance’’ centered some distance 
off; and the deep trough type. In the 
first type, the striking characteris- 
| tic is that the isobars passing from 
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nervous excitement was evident, 

High water came and all hends 
were ready. We had to let Ho-Ho 
fall over on the side and hoped 
there was enough water to ease the 
bump. The fall would be checked 
with ropes to the cradle and to the 
masthead. 

It was a tense moment and «ead 
quiet when Ho-Ho started her fall, 
About half way over, all the sup- 
porting ropes broke and she took a 
heavy bump that shook the whole 
boat. But the pulling started, 
guided by strong voices, and inch 
by inch she came, lifting in the 
swells. Soon she was clear and out 
in deep water. 

We took a deep breath as shouts 
resounded in the bay. Our feelings 
can easily be understood — Ho-Ho 
floated again; it was one of the 
happiest moments in our lives. But 
then we all stopped and _ stood 
listening. From shore and out to us 
in the bay came the melodious 
sound of a hymn, sung by strong 
and thankful hearts, rising and 
falling with the long swells and 
mingling with the deep roar from 
the breaking seas. 

It was the 21st of June, 1936, 
and Ho-Ho again rode the seas 
after an eleven months’ stay at 
beautiful Norfolk Island. 


The Weather, Newport to Bermuda 


(Continued from page 50) 


the primary to the secondary, first 
bulge and then form an indentation; 
winds at the bulge may be of great 
force (heavy squalls), but of short 
duration, winds in the indentation 
wi!] usually be moderate. This is the 
reason that, if the Bermuda fleet is 
caught between a primary and a 
secondary, conditions at consider- 
able variance with each other may 
occur within a comparatively small 
area. 

In the case of the deep trough, 
with somewhat V-shaped isobars, 
the main characteristic is that the 
wind, as the depression passes, will 
shift suddenly from one direction 
to a direction almost opposite— 
“shifting in the gusts’ — instead 
of shifting gradually, which is 4 
characteristic of the elliptical de- 
pression. While these facts are il- 
teresting and will give you conf 
dence that you know what is going 
on about you and why, there is 
nothing you can do about them 
from the point of view of racing 
strategy and they do not alter the 
major wind currents. 

‘“‘How,’’ you may ask, “‘can yol 
tell from these maps, W hich extend 
only to the coast, what the weather 
may be like on the course to Ber 
muda?” You will note that the areas 
of high and low pressure (anticy- 
clones and cyclones, respec -tively) 
cover a large territory. The inflt- 
ence of these areas is felt not only# 
the center but all the way to the 
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Edgartown ROVER 
Built by Palmer Scott & Co. 
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edge, and the diameter of influence 
ranges all the way from 700 miles 
(in tornadoes, which are very vio- 
lent, tiny cyclones, the diameter is 
short; but these are a special type 
of disturbance with which, fortu- 
nately, we are not apt to come into 
contact) to over 1000 miles. A de- 
pression of even moderate inten- 
sity, with its center on or near the 
upper part of the Atlantic Coast, 
will, therefore, make its influence 
felt to Bermuda and beyond. The 
only thing to upset your calcula- 
tions would be an _ unreported 
‘Bermuda Hurricane.’’ These usu- 
ally form somewhere south of the 
Islands and move across them, but 
they are so rare in June that we may 
leave them out of our calculations. 

If you will glance at Figure 4, the 
“Ocean Weather Map,” you will 
see very clearly how small the por- 
tion of the earth’s surface between 
Bermuda and the Atlantic Coast is, 
in comparison with the size of the 
weather systems. This map also 
shows how you may extend the 
isobars on a map that goes only to 
the coast, and indicate, pretty ac- 
curately, conditions offshore. 

As winds in the southeast quad- 
rant are the only ones which present 
a serious problem on the course to 
Bermuda, let us examine a little 
more closely under what conditions 
we may expect them. Figure 5 shows 
a group of typical storm tracks. If 
you follow the weather maps before 
the race, and note the movement of 
the systems as related to these 
tracks, you can get an idea of 
whether a storm will pass north of 
you, south of you, or over you. If 
the storm is to pass north of you, it 
will probably bring winds in the SE 
quadrant to your position some- 
where along its course and, in gen- 
eral, you can figure on winds in this 
quadrant from the time that the 
storm center is due west of your 
position until it is NW. That is 
about as close as you can figure and 
it is close enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

If you have decided that you 
want to get to the westward of the 
base course, it is important to de- 
cide how far, and at what position, 
you want to make your greatest 
westing. If conditions are right so 
that you can do it without cramping 
your boat’s style too much, the 
best position for your farthest point 
to the west is where you cross the 
northern edge of the Gulf Stream 
(roughly, in Lat. 39° 30’ N). If you 
try to work to the westward beyond 
that position, you are, to an extent, 
bucking the Stream. How far you 
want to be to the westward depends 
a good deal on your boat; as sug- 
gested before, close-winded boats 
can safely stick closer to the line. 
Navigators sometimes give as their 
reason for sticking to the base 
course that ‘‘a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points.”’ But if you will lay out a 
course from the starting line to a 


point on the northern edge of the 
Gulf Stream as much as 50 miles 
west of the base course, and from 
this position draw the course to the 
finish line, you will discover that 
you have added only about eleven 
miles to your total distance! Obvi- 
ously, if you have succeeded in free- 
ing your wind by going to the west- 
ward even enough to add half a knot 
to your speed, you should reach the 
finish line long before you would 
have by sticking to the line. And 
it takes but little freeing of the wind 
in most yachts to add that half 
knot! 

For the convenience of naviga- 
tors, the following is a list of the 
more important weather broad- 
casts which it should be possible to 
pick up during the race: 


Washington, D. C., NAA, Weather 
broadcast in code, 8:00 a.m. and 
8:00 p.m., E.S.T. Weather and 
time signal, 10:00 a.m. and 10:00 
p.m., E.S.T. (For further infor- 
mation write U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Weather Bureau, for 
Radio Circular No. 1.) 


New York, N. Y., WEAF, 660 ke., 
Prevailing winds, Atlantic Coast, 
7:30 a.m., E.S.T. General weather, 
12:45 p.m., Friday; 1:00 p.m., 
Monday to Thursday. 


New York, N. Y., WABC, 860 ke., 
8:05 a.m., 8:25 a.m., 8:45 a.m., 
daily. 


Newark, N. J., WOR, 710 ke., 8:00 
a.m., daily; 11:45 a.m., Mon., 
Wed., Fri, E.S.T. 12:45 p.m., 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., Sunday. 
11:15 p.m., daily. 


On April Ist, 1938, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau inaugurated a 
service particularly for small yachts, 
to be given in English on a fre- 
quency of 2662 ke. Some sets will 
need a special band for this fre- 
quency. The three stations useful 
for the Bermuda Race are: 
Rockaway Point, N. Y., Coast 

Guard Station, 11:30 a.m., 11:30 

p.m., E.S.T. 

Princess Anne, Va., Coast Guard 
Station, 10:50 a.m., 10:50 p.m., 
ES.T. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Coast Guard 
Station, 10:30 a.m., 10:30 p.m., 
ES.T. 

(Note: Check above times for 
change to D.S.T.) 


In the foregoing discussion, it has 
not been possible to go into all the 
vagaries of the weather and it has 
been assumed that those to whom 
this may be of interest will have 
some general idea of terminology 
and of some of the more funda- 
mental weather laws. For those who 
wish to go farther into the subject 
I suggest a perusal of one of the 
following: Meteorology, by Rich- 
ard Whatham; Practical Hints for 
Weather Forecasters, P. R. Jameson; 
How to Read the Weather Maps, 
J. Warren Smith; Reading the 
Weather, T. Morris Longstreth. 
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We make the 
WELCOME BRING— 
TRUE! 


How desirable, when a guest 
visits you, that everything is just 
right! We feel the same way 
when you come to see us. Our 
standard of hospitality includes 
the niceties of living, plus the 
fun and refreshment of a beach- 
front location. Ocean. Decks. 


Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HALL 


HADDON 





ATLANTIC CITY! 








FAST CUTTER 





For Less than SLEEPS 4 
HIGH CLASS 
COMPLETE MATERIAL 


aaa 


A and FINISH 


$4,000.00 } 




















L.O. A. 34’ 0” 
L. Wek. 2470” 


Sails 562 Square Feet 


Lead Ballast, Bronze Screws in Planking, 
Mahogany Finish In and Out. 


BEAM 9 0” 
DRAFT 5’ 3” 


4 Cylinder Motor 


EARLY DELIVERY 





BUILDING PLANS 
ARE AVAILABLE AT MODERATE COST 





CHARLES G. MACGREGOR 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
ASSOCIATED WITH FRANK C. PAINE 


185 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
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Roadster illustrat- 
ed $479 deliv- 
ered at factory. 


See your local automobile 
dealer . . . or write 


120” overall—Weight 1130# 

Up to 60 miles on a gallon 

Other models: coupe, pick- 
up, pane 











83’ x 18’ — Designed upon several recent requests for a larger cruiser with 
spacious accommodations and the economy of Diesel power. Deckhouse, 13’ 
x 22’. Owner's and four guest staterooms. Captain's stateroom and quarters for 
crew of four. Twin-screw. Cruising speed 14 miles. 


JOHN L. HACKER AND ASSOCIATES 


Designing, Building and Consultation 
High Speed Boats, Fine Cruisers and Commuters 


3123 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 





























BILGE PUMES 


For permanent installations . .. or, fitted 
with extension cord and hose, for port- 
able use in bailing skiffs, washing decks, 
anchor lines, and many other uses. 


Here’s the modern pump for YOUR 
boat. Ask for further details. 


NARRAGANSETT PRODUCTS CORP. — 


45 Baker Street Providence, R. |. 
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“Little Anemia” 


(Continued from page 63) 


pany may sleep on the cabin 
floor should he refuse to go 
home. Although a modern motor 
boatman might not be pleased with 
the headroom of this seagoin’ 
apartment, Little Anemia will have 
sitting headroom over the bunks 
and a convenient hatch where the 
cook can stretch his neck. What 
more is needed in a world of 
sunshine? 

Offhand, the power plant may 
seem ridiculously small, but our 
experience with a YT Palmer leads 
us to believe that she will produce a 
speed of more than five knots and 
give a cruising radius of 200 miles 
on a tank capacity of 10 gallons. 
Throwing a 12 by 10 inch propeller 
(in this case a feathering type), she 
should develop enough power to 
make headway, at least, against 
heavy winds and swift currents. 

Although a sailorman is the worst 
of engineers, he is a poor seaman if 
he has need of a reverse gear. There- 
fore the motor will be directly con- 
nected. To avoid mechanical prob- 
lems and care, such items as genera- 
tor, storage battery and starter are 
eliminated. Sailing lights and cabin 
light will be supplied with current 
from flashlight batteries which need 
no attention and may be purchased 
at any country store. A ‘‘ Hot Shot” 
battery, purchased every six months 
or so, will deliver plenty of spark 
juice to the motor. 

The entire “engine room” may 
be overhauled, even by a sailor, 
with the aid of a screw driver, a 
pair of pliers, an oyster knife and a 
cheap set of wrenches, as we well 
know after an experience with a 
Palmer in a rolling 12-footer off- 
shore in the Gulf, when we removed 
the cylinder head, cleaned the 
valves, replaced the head and 
started the motor within half an 
hour. 


The hull construction of J ittle 
Anemia is & la the Greek builders 
of Tarpon. Long leaf yellow pine 
stem, keel and sternpost. Sawn 
cypress frames, lapped at the ‘urn 
of the bilge. Cypress planking. The 
decks will be of more modern con- 
struction, either of waterproof ply- 
wood or of cypress planking covered 
with prestwood. 

Sawn frame construction, when 
soft wood is used, appears heavy to 
the eye but is actually as light as 
hardwood steam bent frames above 
the water line. It withstands motor 
vibration better and our experience 
with a sponge dinghy has proved 
that it can take severe punish- 
ment. 

Little Anemia is not yet in the 
wood; she is still a dream on paper. 
We await the coming of that more 
abundant life for one of the sub- 
merged millions, or the time when 
an old-fashioned American may 
confidently return to his own design 
for living. Then, under the shade of 
an old mains’! stretched between 
palm trees, we'll build the little 
ship. 


+ + + 


Postscript: Since writing the 
above, we’ve enjoyed a cruise 
aboard a sweet little auxiliary cutter 
of approximately the same beam, 
freeboard, depth and sail area. With 
centerboard down to Anemia’s 
draft, or lower, we ran from St. 
Petersburg to Miami without glanc- 
ing at a chart or the compass. 

After attempting graceful foot- 
work on narrow decks, squirming 
around a centerboard trunk and 
observing a naked skipper (stout 
fellah!) swim under the stern to cut 
hyacinths from the propeller, our 
opinion of Little Anemia’s broad 
cabin top, unobstructed cabin and 
exposed propeller, was enhanced. 


Little Shots of Motor Boat Racing News 


(Continued from page 51) 


built a new 12-Litre boat, much 
lighter, in the 800-kilogram (1760 
pounds) class, fitted with an Isotta- 
Fraschini 6-cylinder supercharged 
aviation engine which should easily 
do 95 miles an hour. 

Greavette, up in Gravenhurst, 
Ontario, is building two new boats 
for E. A. Wilson, Miss Canada III 
and Miss Canada IV. The latter is a 
new Gold Cup craft to be powered 
by the same 732-cubic-inch Miller 
engine used last year in Miss 
Canada IT but rebuilt and lightened 
by William Muller, formerly with 
Harry Miller and Fred Duesenberg. 
Miss Canada IIT is a new runabout 
with a 300 hp. Scripps motor. But 
Miss Canada IV will not be com- 
pleted until July. Clell Perry is 


building a new Notre Dame for 
Herbert Mendelson. If George Reis 
is building a new boat to replace 
the famous El Lagarto, she will not 
be ready in time for any Europea! 
invasion. Horace Dodge is prepal- 
ing two boats for the Gold Cup 
Race but will take part in no con- 
tests before that. And all the others 
are out of the running as far 4s 
Europe is concerned. 

It appears now that the first race 
in this series will be on July 9th, 
Venice, because the French are way 
behind in their preparations for 
their part of the series. Count Ros! 
says, however, it would be a simple 
matter to arrange a second race for 
Milan or Como, take in a regatta at 
Geneva, August 6th to 8th, and 
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Start the New Season with 


REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 


———— 





BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 


Long years of experience in successfully 
meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 
you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an enviable record 
for long wearing, color retention and 
economy. Start this year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 














NEW? 





SLPELED- 
INDICATOR 


SIMPLY FLICK the 
switch and time the 
light or buzzer sig- 
nals per minute. The 
number counted is 
wind velocity direct 














in miles per hour. No 





i> corrections required. 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLAGE . . $27.50 
INDICATOR ONLY $12.50 


JULIEN P. FRIEZ & SONS, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENDIX A 









BALTIMORE MARYLAND 








perhaps another one and then all 
sail back, including the Italian and 
French teams, about August 10th 
for the Gold Cup classic at Detroit. 

Splendid progress is being made 
for the regatta at Torquay, Eng- 
land, June 30th to July 2nd, to 
include races for the Duke of York 
and the Yachting World Trophies 
and various outboard events, but 
we need some American outboard 
drivers for this splendid regatta. 
The Duke of York event will be run 
on a fuel economy basis, 1.8 pints of 
87 octane fuel for every statute mile 
of the course of 30 nautical miles. 
For this event, four American boats 
are being built although only three 
of them can represent the United 
States. Ventnor is building 244- 
cubic-inch (4-Litre) Gray-powered 
boats for S. Mortimer Auerbach, 
Mrs. Rutherfurd and David Gerli, 
and a 225-cubic-inch Lycoming- 
powered hydroplane for George 
Schrafft, a Harvard freshman and 
an enthusiastic newcomer in the 
sport. If all four of these, and others, 
really decide to go over, some sort 
of elimination time trials must be 
held. 

The Yachting World Trophy race 
is a non-stop marathon free-for-all 
of 100 nautical miles. Arthur Bray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Treglown, 
George Treglown and the other 
British officials are preparing a 
royal welcome for the Ameri- 
can drivers and they particularly 
want some outboard contestants in 
Classes A and B. Two other out- 


standing long distance events in | 


Europe will be the 150-mile race 
from Piave to Venice, just before 
the big Venice regatta, and the 
350-mile race from Lyons to Cannes 
via Marseilles, organized by the in- 
defatigable Count Pilaski of the 
Motor Yacht Club de la Cote 
d’Azur for July 13th to 16th. For 
all but cabin cruisers, this race will 
end at Marseilles, reducing it for 
small boats to a mere 232 miles. 

We have received a most enthusi- 
astic invitation from the German 
Motor Boat Federation for Ameri- 
can boats to participate in a huge 
international regatta, sanctioned by 
the International Motor Yachting 
Union, to be held on the Starnberger 
Sea, near Munich, July 22nd to 
24th. For this meeting Classes A, C 
and X outboards and 4-Litre and 
12-Litre inboards are suitable. 
And Kurt Oldenburg has just 
cabled me that if we will send three 
Class C outboard drivers to Sweden 
for a July regatta, he will turn the 
country upside down for them and 
provide some real competition in 
addition to paying all their expenses 
in Sweden. 

In all these European regattas, 
liberal expense allowances are to be 
made for the American drivers. 
And here’s another little point of 
importance: it is not the individual 
boat or driver who wins the Duke 
of York Trophy Race. It is the 
country whose team secures the 
greatest number of points in the 
three heats. 


The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 71) 


Hoyt’s Amorita Trophy. Stock mar- 
ket jitters wrecked American plans 
to send down a four-boat team and 
only two made the trip: Feather, 
owned by Caryl Sayre and Wal- 
bridge Taft, and skippered by Cox; 
and Elsalan, owned and sailed by 
Herbert G. Hanan. 

Against this pair, the Bermudi- 
ans sent the second and third boats 
in their elimination series, Bayard 
Dill’s Coquette and Jim Pearman’s 
Zephyr. Obviously, if the usual sys- 
tem of scoring were followed — an 
extra quarter point for the winning 
boat — the team that got a boat 
home first would win. So something 
new was devised. The first boat got 
five points, the second four, the 
third three and the last boat one. 
Hence the emphasis was not on 
winning but in not finishing last be- 
cause a second and a third would 
beat a first and fourth. So the boats 
went out there and engaged in the 
craziest dog fight imaginable. It was 
the Bermudian strategy to leave 
Hanan pretty much to his own de- 
vices and concentrate on trying to 
gang up on Cox and push him down 
into last place. 

It worked once and failed twice, 
so the Americans won the match, 


two to one. In the third race, Dill, 
throwing away a top position, sailed 
back to help out Pearman, who 
wasn’t doing too well with Cox. In 
driving Cox off a mark to let Pear- 
man through, Dill hit the buoy and 
fouled out — thereby presenting the 
race to the Americans. 

Apparently this silly business 
was too much for the boys for they 
immediately called off further team 
racing and began an open series of 
four races in which all five of the 
Bermudian boats and the two Amer- 
icans competed on an individual 
basis. These races were sailed in 
moderate to strong breezes and Cox 
won all four of them. Hanan, by 
virtue of second places in the last 
two races, was runner up, one point 
ahead of Dill and Pearman, who 
tied for third. Bert Darrell’s Teazer 
was next, with fourteen points, hav- 
ing had to drop out of one race when 
a jumper strut snapped. Fenton 
Trimingham’s Vizen finished last 
in every start and his uncle Eldon’s 
Undine had only points for one 
third place to show for his efforts. 
He fouled a mark in one race, with- 
drew from the third when a jumper 
strut broke and did not start the 
fourth. EvereEtTT B. Morris 
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HE OPTICALLY CORRECT 
SUN GOGGLE 


Developed for Army and 
Navy aviators, Ray-Ban 
Anti-Glare is a totally new 
type of glass. Its unique 
property is that of absorb- 
ing a large part of the over- 
bright glare producing rays 
of light, at the same time 
transmitting the largest 
part of the useful rays, with- 
out altering color values. 
For golf, yachting .. . all 
outdoor and sports use, 
Ray-Ban is unequalled. 


5 Ray-Ban Sun Goggle 
styles are available. If your 
dealer cannot yet supply 
you, write for descriptive 
folder. Bausch & Lomb, 
20 Lowell St., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 


snooucr or BAUSCH & LOMB 


. MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 


BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING SCOPES 




















BULLS-EYE 


(12% footer) 


Safe : Comfortable : Finely Built 


Largest keel class, by one 
builder, in the country 


$890 


Sail-away Bristol 
Write for circular or see your broker 


ORDER NOW FOR 
SUMMER DELIVERY 


Kh 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 































Double Planked 
Teak Decks 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


Diesel or Gas 
Arrangement to Suit 


Twin Screw 
Twin Rudders 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 


Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 











Manufacturers of 


FINE YACHT SAILS 


MARINE UPHOLSTERY 
Specialists in WIRE RIGGING 





Hathaway & Reiser 
SAILMAKERS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 


Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 














PRIMUS Galley Range 
Safe 
Economical 


Practical 





This two-burner PRIMUS Kerosene Range No. 527 is designed especially 
for boats. Wickless, therefore is clean, smokeless and odorless. Regulates as 
easily as a standard gas stove and burners are noiseless and self-cleaning. 
Corrosion-proof construction; beautifully finished. 

Now supplied with strainer funnel and 

individual draught-shields for the burners 


From your dealer or write for illustrated circular 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 
47 Warren Street, New York, N.Y. 


















TOPS THEM ALL/ 


Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For DECK SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For HULL SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. 

Elastic Canvas Cement—For Cementing, Canvas, Linoleum, etc. 

Elastic Avio Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 

Elastic Bedding Composition — Bedding Moldings, Hard- 
were, etc. 

Elastic Trowel Cement — For Surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, 

Canvas Canoes and Hard Racing Finishes, etc. 

Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing, Canvas Covers, etc. 


H. B. FRED KUHLS 65th St. and 3rd Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Since 
1889 
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YACHTING 


Central Marine Chamber of Commerce Formed 


APPROXIMATELY fifty delegates from four states — Wiscoi sin, 

Illinois, Indiana and Michigan — representing all phases of the maine 
industry, met in Chicago on Monday evening, March 28th, to form the 
Central Marine Chamber of Commerce, a trade association for the marine 
and affiliated industries. 

In a keynote address by Frank Combiths, prominent Chicago y: cht 
broker and chairman of the organization committee, the aims and objects 
of the association were outlined. They were received with enthusi:sm 
among those present, who see such an organization filling a long felt ced 
in the rapidly expanding marine industry in the Midwest area. 

After a general discussion on several points, bylaws were adopted and 
the election of officers proceeded. Frank Combiths was unanimously elected 
the association’s first commodore, and Malcolm Ernst, president of the 
Chicago Marine Garage Company and the Burger Sales Company, was 
elected vice commodore. Five of the eleven directors were elected: Wm. F, 
Peterson, of Clarke & Barlow Hardware Company, Chicago, was elected 
to represent the marine supply dealers; A. H. MacGregor, of the Cummins 
Diesel Sales Company, Chicago, marine engine representative; C. H. Fos- 
ter, Dunphy Boat Corporation, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, representing boat 
manufacturers; Elliott Lekholm, Keith Boat and Engine Company, repre- 
senting shipyards; and Jesiek, of Jesiek Brothers Shipyard, representing 
the West Shore of Michigan interests. Four additional directors will be 
elected at the next meeting, April 18th, to speak for groups not yet repre- 
sented. 

Frank Heyes, associated with the Chicago Journal of Commerce, and 
yachting editor of the Chicago Herald & Examiner, was appointed executive 
secretary and treasurer, with executive offices at 612 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

+ + + 


Gar Wood Sales Show Substantial Pick-Up 


EFLECTING an improvement in business sentiment in the Central 

West, which is expected to increase rapidly with the approach of actual 

boating weather, Gar Wood boat sales for March are showing a substantial 
pick-up. 

According to a letter from John E. Clifford, General Sales Manager of 
the Boat Division, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., sales at the Chicago Motor 
Boat Show were the largest in Gar Wood history, totalling $52,640.00, and 
new orders for the first seventeen days of March were greater than total 
March orders last year. Immediate shipments are also being requested ona 
large percentage of orders. First 1938 production releases went to the fac- 
tory in February, yet several orders cannot be delivered until April. 

So far this year, sales of Gar Wood custom runabouts and utilities are 
practically on a par with 1937 and show a 100 per cent increase over 1936. 

Increased public interest in boating, as a means of recreation and as an 
escape from summer heat and traffic congestion, was proved by the paid 
attendance figures at the Chicago Motor Boat Show, up 40 per cent over 
last year. 

+ + + 


Ulmer Joins Wm. Fuller & Co. 


HARLES ULMER, for many years associated with Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
has recently become associated with Wm. Fuller & Co., yacht sail- 
makers of City Island, N. Y. He will be in charge of customer contact work. 


+ + + 


New Silva Marine Compass 


THE new Silva marine compass, introduced at this year’s New York and 

Chicago boat shows, is reported to have been enthusiastically received 
by many small boat owners. 

This new instrument is of the ‘‘dead-beat”’ type and has a 360° rotating 
dial 314” in diameter. The direction needle responds quickly to changes in 
course but does not bob or jump around. It is mounted on a sapphire bear- 
ing in a hermetically sealed spirit filled capsule. The compass can be easily 
attached and easily compensated. It is handled in this country by the 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation. 


+ + + 


Fifty-four New Boats by Sparkman & Stephens 


HE designing department of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., is as busy a8 

a hive of bees this spring. A total of 54 boats, ranging in size from Six- 
Metres to a 90-foot cruising yaw] are building from their designs. One o! the 
most recent designs is for a Six-Metre to be built by Nevins for George 
Nichols, former commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 
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Above — The PENN 
YAN SEA BirD de- 
signed by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. 24’ 
xu xo 7. 
Price $900. 
Send for Special 














INBOARDS = 


Literature 
OUTBOARDS 
Our products reflect 
the experience of 


Penn Yan’s engi- 


ROWBOATS 
i 


neering Organization 
and manufacturing 
CANOES facilities 
mmm 
36 page Catalog FREE 
SPECIAL CRAFT PENN YAN BOATS 
FOR SPORTSMEN Incorporated 
18th ST., PENN YAN, N. ¥. 


CHILDREN'S 
PLAY BOATS 





ELECTRO 
FLUSH 
TOILET 


| ll 





( assets in business are 
very desirable. Why not 
have good assets in your boat? 
That is why we say put an 
Electro Flush Toilet in that 
beautiful yacht of yours and 
enjoy all the comforts of home. 
Attractiveness, efficiency and 
durability are selling these 
toilets. Your orders Now, please, 
before it is too late to install. 


Write today for full details 
and prices 


MILLIKEN 
MACHINE CO. 


25 Prospect Place 
West Newton, Mass. 


A232 3968889882833 S333. SS.qXQX>—N 
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Pouliot Opens New Showroom 


APRIL 2nd was a big day in Detroit for it marked the opening of the new 

$50,000 marine showroom of the Pouliot Boat Works, Inc., at 9666 
‘. Jefferson Avenue. Designed and constructed to include the most modern 
facilities obtainable for the display and handling of water craft, the struc- 
ture features a specially built ‘‘shopper’s dock,” 235 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
erected around the edge of the entire display area of the showroom, an 
automatic heat and humidity control system to ‘‘condition” the show- 
room’s air with a moisture content of 30 per cent to prevent the “drying 
out”’ of the boats while on display, and a 600-foot long marine railway 
extending from the showroom to the Detroit River. 

Designed by the Russell Engineering Corporation, the structure has a 
frontage on Jefferson Avenue of 90 feet and depth of 175 feet. It provides 
10,000 square feet of display space. The nautical appearing ‘‘shopper’s 
dock’’ three feet above the display floor, permits persons to observe boats 
as if they were actually anchored in the water. This new structure is one 
of the most unique showrooms for marine craft in the country. 


+ + + 


Sea Island Yacht Yards 


THE many year ’round yachtsmen using the Intra-Coastal waterway will 
be interested to know that a new yard has recently been completed at the 
mouth of the Frederica River, on Saint Simon Island, Georgia. 

The equipment of the Sea Island Yacht Yards, as the organization is 
called, includes a 450-foot pier with fifteen feet of water at low tide at its 
end and at least ten feet for most of the distance in. Slips for storage are 
provided along this pier and there is a 50-ton railway, built by the Crandall 
Engineering Company, capable of handling boats up to 65 feet long. 

Fuel, ice, water and supplies are available and there are complete facil- 
ities on hand for repairs of all kinds as well as for wet and dry storage. 


+ + + 


Heather Matthews Trophy Catalog 


HE HEATHER MATTHEWS CoO., 411 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has recently issued a new 30-page catalog of all kinds of yachting trophies. 
Over two hundred articles are illustrated and described. Copies are avail- 
able to club officers and race and trophy committee chairmen, on request. 


+ + + 


Gray Marine Diesels 


CoM PLETE information on the new Gray two-stroke cycle Diesel engine 

is not yet available but three, four, and six-cylinder engines are al- 
ready in production and a single-cylinder 22 hp. motor will shortly be 
added to the series. 

The Gray Diesels are said to be extremely simple and easy to understand 
and operate. There is only one service adjustment in the entire fuel system. 
Accessories, gear ratios, working parts, ete., are being standardized 
throughout the series and all engines will have fresh water cooling. 


+ + + 


The “Fire Islander,” a New Shoal Draft Auxiliary 


THE latest addition to the large fleet of ‘“‘named”’ auxiliary cruisers 
is the ‘Fire Islander,”’ a 26-foot sloop of extreme shoal draft. The first 
boat of this new class is being launched in early May. 
The ‘Fire Islander” is from designs by Holbrook Smith of Wm. M. 


Eldridge, Inc., and the boats are being built by the Fire Islander Company | 


of Bayshore, L. I. Their beam is 8’ 8” and draft, with eenterboard up, is 
only 2’. The sail plan shows a single head rig and sail area of 285 square 
feet. Power is supplied by a 25 hp. Universal Utility Four. Acecommoda- 
tions include berths for two, an enclosed toilet room, and a galley with sink, 
ice-box, two-burner alcohol stove, etc. The cockpit is self-bailing. 


+ + + 


Bausch & Lomb Develop New Anti-Glare Lens 
AUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY have recently announced a 


new type of anti-glare lens which should be interesting to everyone who 
spends much time on the water. This new lens is of a soothing green shade 
and is opaque to ultra-violet and infra-red radjations but completely 
transparent to the yellow and yellow-green radiations at the peak of the 
visibility curve of the eye. Thus it absorbs all radiant energy not contribut- 
ing to vision but transmits the radiations necessary to see detail. Color is 
unaltered. 
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Murphy & Dye 
Saks 


WIN AGAIN 





NASSAU 


SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP 
JOHNNIE WALKER CUP 


CUBA 
BACARDI CUP 


Hurphy & Dye 
MAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
4130 FULLERTON AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














PARKMAN 


wx STARS x 


WORLD-WIDE WINNERS 


(Circular on request) 


626 











* Jay”, Runner-up, Spring Championship 
1938, at Nassau. 


You can still get your new Star 
in time for the important races this 
season. Order now and participate 
in the fleet eliminations for the 


World's Championship. 





Comet to 
FLEXIBLE SPARS 
WITH 
PARKMAN 


Fittings & Accessories 


(Catalogue on request) 


ALSO USED STARS 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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SAVE 


Dishwashing and 
Laundry with this 
attractive Paper- 
ware made to 
order, with your 
Flagsin full color 





Without printing 
I dete sali 
1014” plate... 
$12.50 for 250 


12 oz.cup... 
$10.00 for 250 





J 





Lacquered surface of 1034-inch pe makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 


8- and 12-0z. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 


leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Price list BRENNI G’ es. O' WN, Inc. ee 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York Attention 



















CORRECT YACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE 1856 





Complete Outfits 


for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 
crew ill 


Furnished instantly 


Yacht owners are invited to 
send for our new Booklet “Y” A 








S. APPEL & CO., Ine. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FLA. 
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For YOURSELF 


or Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOAT MAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 


(Two Years, $7.00; Three Years, $10.00) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE OF 50c EQUALS $6.00 A YEAR 


(Camadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
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Subscription Department: ; 
Yacut1nc, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 4 
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YACHTING 


Mangan Becomes Vice President of Buda 


R K. MANGAN has been appointed vice president of The Buda Com- 
* pany in charge of advertising, domestic and export sales of Diesel and 
gasoline engines sold to the marine, automotive, general industrial, sta: ion- 
ary and oil field trade. Mr. Mangan has been associated with The Buda 
Company in an engineering and sales capacity for approximately twenty 
years. 
+ + + 


Pettit Announces Paint and Varnish Winners 


OLLOWING is the list of the ten lucky yachtsmen who have won cuffi- 

cient Pettit’s Paint and Varnish for their boats this season. These names 
were selected from thousands of registrations taken at the recent New 
York Motor Boat Show. 


B. E. Murray, Warrensburg, New York. 

Edmond L. Siemers, 320 Melville Street, St. Louis. 

W. C. Meloy, 4420 Edmunds Street, N. W., Washington. 

Frank R. Metcalf, 104 South Street, Auburn, N. Y. 

Drake Sparkman, Jr., 2 Byron Lane, Larchmont, N. Y. 

G. H. Railsback, Phi Gamma Delta, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Charles B. Morden, Bad Axe, Mich. 

George L. Swan, 10 Nassau Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Sterling McKittrick, Oak Ledge, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Howard L. French, 7870 Van Dyke Place, Detroit. 


All others who registered in this contest, while not fortunate enough to 
win their paint, were presented with the Pettit Log Book and Guest Register, 

The company takes this opportunity to congratulate the winners and 
wish them a successful and happy boating season. 


+ + + 


New Texaco Charts Ready 


DISTRIBUTION of 1938 edition Texaco Cruising Charts to the thou- 

sands of yachtsmen who have requested them since the beginning of 
the year began about the middle of April, according to Texaco Waterways 
Service. Preparation of the cruising charts has been under way for some 
time, but actual printing has been arranged to coincide with the opening of 
the 1938 season so that they may include late information. 

Publication of a new chart covering the Gulf Coast brings the number 
of these handy Texaco charts to seven. Boating activity has shown a great 
increase along the entire Gulf Coast, and it is in response to a strong 
popular demand that the seventh chart has been issued. A listing of the 
Texaco Cruising Charts now available to boat owners follows: 


No. 1. Atlantic Coast — Eastport, Me., to Cape May, N. J. 
No. 2. Atlantic Coast — Philadelphia to Savannah, Ga. 

No. 3. Atlantic Coast — Charleston, 8. C., to Key West, Fla. 
No. 4. Hudson River and New York Canals. 

No. 5. Great Lakes and Adjoining Waters. 

No. 6. Long Island and Long Island Sound. 

No. 7. Gulf Coast — Cedar Keys, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Copies of the new charts may be obtained upon request to Texaco 
Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





Control panel of a new 38-foot Twin Screw Baltzer cruiser owned by 
J. Chester Bath, showing the installation of control mechanism of the 
Synchro Lock, a new device for maintaining twin motor synchronism. 
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COMETS & SNIPES 


Everywhere, every year, the 
Comet and Snipe fleets are growing. 
And everywhere, and every year 
Skaneateles Comets & Snipes are 
growing in popularity with those 
who are going places in those 





fleets. 
Let us tell you why, and let us 
I- tell you about our time payment 
if plan. 
8 FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 


« § SKANEATELES BOATS Inc. 
BOX2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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Its Superlative Riauea Files 
the Beauty of Fine Yachts 





Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
catches your eye is the marvelous 
tibbon ap The grain is straight, 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
sorption of water; its easy-working 
qualities, and its long life in water. 
nd, surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
any is the most economical of the 
uxurious tropical hardwoods. 

tite for literature to the Philippine 
ahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Ssociation, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 
0s Angeles, California. 
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Salt Water Sailors—Beware! 


WITH yacht owners all along the Atlantic Coast building new yachts 

and reconditioning existing craft with the one big idea of winning the 
1938 Bermuda Race, preparations are being made quietly in a fresh water 
port which indicate that salt water supremacy in this ocean racing classic 
will receive a serious challenge. Summed up, it means that the cutter 
Rubaiyat will be shipped from Chicago to Newport to “‘have a go”’ at her 
salt-encrusted sisters. 

Don’t sneer at competition from fresh water. In the 1928 Bermuda 
Race the Chicago schooner Elizabeth took second prize in Class B. In 1932 
they shipped the cutter Baccarat down from Detroit and cleaned up in 
Class B. So don’t take Rubaiyat too lightly. She’s no pushover, any way 
you look at it. Here’s why: 

Rubaiyat is a 44-foot cutter designed by John G. Alden in 1936 for Na- 
thaniel Rubinkam and built by Lawley — a very similar boat to Sirocco, 
holder of the record in the St. Petersburg-Havana Race. She won the 1936 
Mackinac Race, blue ribbon long distance race of the Great Lakes, in a 
big fleet of starters. Later the same year she cleaned up several more long 
distance events, and was acclaimed cruiser champion of the Great Lakes. 
Came 1937. With a new rig, Rubaiyat again emerged a winner in the Macki- 
nac Race, which was such a tough one that only five boats finished out of a 
big field of competitors. 

What about 1938? Fortunately, we are able to quote a few excerpts 
from letters from Hank Rubinkam, as clever and hardworking a skipper as 
you will find anywhere. Listen to this: 

“‘T have been working night and day on better headsail combinations 
and better mast staying . . . am trying to get the most out of the cutter 
rig in rough water close hauled . . . have the mast stayed more effectively 
than ever . . . as the wind freshens and diminishes, to keep from reefing 
and making major sail changes, thus saving valuable time . . . you have 
never really sailed a Miracle until you have sailed Rubaiyat — she responds 
instantly to a bit of trimming, and is just as quick to resent a mistake. . . . 
We have signed up the three best helmsmen to be found on fresh water, 
another man is a star canvas trimmer. . . .”’ 

So, salt water sailors — Beware! 


+ + + 


Bostonian Shoe Stores to Handle Sperry Top-Siders 


HE Sperry Shoe Company, makers of the well-known Top-Sider non- 

skid canvas shoes, has recently announced that the Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Company, of Whitman, Mass., which operates the Bostonian 
National Shoe Stores throughout the United States, has become national 
distributor for Top-Sider canvas shoes. 


+ + + 


Alexander Heads Alden’s Brokerage Department 


. EMMONS ALEXANDER, formerly in charge of the Boston office of 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has become associated with John G. Alden, 
naval architect and yacht broker of New York and Boston. Mr. Alexander 
will be in charge of yacht brokerage and insurance with headquarters in 
Alden’s Boston office. 


+ + + 


Shamrock Class to Race on Long Island Sound 


MONG the new classes which will be seen in the regattas of the Yacht 

Racing Association of Long Island Sound during the coming season is 
the Shamrock Class, consist- 
ing of 23-foot centerboard 
sloops built by the Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Company of 
Wareham, Mass., and some- 
times called Senior Knock- 
abouts. 

Seven of these boats have 
been ordered by yachtsmen 
at Horseshoe Harbor, Shore 
Acres (Mamaroneck) and 
Riverside, and will race regu- 
larly. In order to keep racing 
in the class as inexpensive as 
possible, rigid rules have 
been set up providing mini- 
mum diameters for spars and 
rigging and limiting haul- 
outs, number of new sails, 
structural changes, etc. The 
racing crew is limited to four 
persons. 
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“ZEPHYR CLASS” 
Great South Bay, New York 


Designed by Francis Sweisguth 
Built by Central Shipyard 


Lawrence, New York 





Eight boats built in 1937, and more build- 
ing this year, all fitted with Larsen Special 
Racing Sails and most with extra set of our 
cruising sails for heavy weather racing. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 


New York 








Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 














ONE 

OF 

THE 

FEW 
FAMOUS 
HOTELS 
IN 
AMERICA 





BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


e Smartly modern comforts 


e A distinguished service 
¢ A traditional hospitality 


Rates begin 
at. . $3.85 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 
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